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XI. 
THE FABLIAU “DES DEUX ANGLOIS ET DE L’ANEL” 


The caricature of the Englishman in the Middle Ages was 
never complete in the eyes of the French without some allusion 
to or parody upon his incorrect and unpleasant manner of 
speaking French, the French of Marlborough! or of Stratford 
atte Bowe.? A number of parodies of this sort have come down 
to us* and are still of interest, popular caricatures of real though 
at times coarse humor. One of the best episodes of the Roman 
de Renard depicts Renart in the disguise of an Anglo-Norman 
jongleur affecting the outlandish accent and thus concealing his 
identity from his wife. Perhaps the best known of all these 


! Walter Map says in the De Nugis Curtalium: Apud Marleburgam fons est, 
quem si quis, ut aiunt, gustaverit, gallice barbarizat; unde cum viciose quis illa 
lingua loquitur, dicimus eum loqui gallicum Marleburgae. 

* The quality of the French spoken by Chaucer’s Prioress is well known: 

And Frensh she spak ful faire and fetisly, 
After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, 
For Frensh of Paris was to hir unknowe. (Cant. Tales, A. 124-126). 

3 Cf. J. Bédier, Les Fabliaux, 3rd ed., 1911, Appendice II, p. 442, and the 
article of C. V. Langlois upon the English in the Middle Ages, Revue Historique, 
1893, p. 311. Some examples of this type of parody are, La Paix aux Anglais 
in A. Jubinal, Jongleurs et Trouvéres, Paris, 1835, p. 170; La Charte aux Anglais 
and La Nouvelle Charte de la Paix aux Anglais, Romania, XIV, 280; Roman 
de Renart, ed. Ernest Martin, Strasbourg, 1882, I, 62 f.; cf. also Le Mystére 
de Saint Louis, ed. F. Michel (Roxburghe Club), Westminster, 1871, p. iii 
of the preface and p. 395 f., where are found numerous references to the pro- 
nunciation and use of French by the English. Cf. H. Albert, Mitelalteslicher 
enslisch-franzisischer Jargon (Halle, 1922). 

We have little or no information as to how the French pronounced English 
because it appears that they considered it as barbaric and never paid much 
attention to it. Ellis (On Early English Pronunciation, London, 1869, II, 531) 
gives a few references to English in the mouths of Frenchmen in the Middle Ages. 
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parodies is found in the fabliau Des Deux Anglois et de l’ Ancl,' 
a conte entirely insignificant in itself, but nevertheless suggestive 
of the lack of esteem in which the French dialect spoken in 
England must have been held by the continentals about the 
epoch of St. Louis. 

This fabliau seems to depend entirely upon a quid-pro-quo 
caused by the dialectal pronunciation of French. An English- 
man is sick. He says to his companion, Alain by name: 

Triant, fait-il, par Seint Tomas 
Se tu avez. I. anel cras, 
Mi porra bien mengier, ce croi. 


The butcher, to whom Alain tries to make known the wants of 
his sick friend, can understand nothing of his jargon: 


Que as-tu, fait-il, fastroillant? 
Ge ne sais quel mal fez tu diz: 
Va t’en, que tes cors soit honiz! 
Es-tu Auvergnaz ou Tiois?* 


He finally guesses that Alain is ordering an anel, a young ass, 
and gives it to him instead of an agnel: 
Bien t’en est, fait-il, avenu, 


M’anesse en oit, ersoir, un bel. 
Devant l’Anglois a mis l’anel. 


The ass is skinned and cooked and the sick man, famished by 
long fasting, eats almost the entire animal of which he finds only 
the thigh a bit tough. After the meal, when he views the ass’s 
skin, head and ears, he exclaims: 

Si fait pié, si faite mouse’ 

Ne si fait pel n’a mie ainel. 

Ainelet a petite 1’os, 

Corte l’eschine et cort le dos; 

Cestui n’est mie fils béheé. 

Quoi dites-vos, Alein, que est? 

Ce ne fu mie fielz berbis. 


The incident has fortunate results, however, for the sick man 
laughs so hard over it that he recovers his health: 


* Montaiglon et Raynaud, Recueil Général des Fabliaux, Paris, 1880, II, 46. 
* Tiois -=“bas-allemand, néerlandais” (Mont. Ray., VI., p. 383). 
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Quant li malades li oit dire, 
Ainz ne se pot tenir de rire: 
Du mal gari et respassa; 
Onques I’asnel que il menja 
Ne li fist mal, si con cil dist 
Qui le flabel des Anglois fist. 


The very nature of this story, which depends entirely, as it 
seems, upon the play upon words, would indicate that it is the 
pure invention of its anonymous author. In fact, it would appear 
futile to search for sources or analogues of a tale so apparently 
unique. No one, as far as I know, has suggested a story of similar 
content. In the course of a study in the fadliaux, recently 
terminated, I have, however, found several analogues of this 
curious tale which suggest the possibility that it is an adaptation 
to a dialectal pun, of some common source. It is true that the 
exemplum (14th century) and the late medieval tale (1515), 
which are published herewith, both post-date the fabliau’ by 
considerable periods of time and may be interpreted to be ver- 
sions of it, but they have points of difference with each other 
and with the fabliau which might indicate that all are variants 
of a general theme. As the /fabliau concerns both the ass and 
the lamb, whereas the exemplum has to do with the lamb only, 
and the tale with the ass only, it might seem to be closer to a 
common original which would deal with both lamb and ass. 
It does not seem likely that a pun due to dialectal mispronun- 
ciation in the fabliau would have furnished the model for the 
other two versions which deal with confusion of proper names 
and which would be more generally understood. In this respect 
they would seem to be nearer a common original. 

The exemplum of which the text follows, is found in MS 
Harley 7322 of the British Museum, a vellum manuscript of 
the second half of the 14th century.’ It is one of a series of 
exempla which have been bound up with a collection of Latin 
sermons and theological notes interspersed with verses and prose 
passages in English. Our text is found on fol. 102” and is number 


* Bédier, loc cit., says of this fabliau: “Je n’ai retrouvé nulle part cette his- 
toriette.”” 

? The unique ms. Bib. Nat. fonds francais, 19152, dates from the 13th cent. 

* Cf. Ward, Catalogue of Romances in the Dept. of MSS, Brit. Mus., III, 174; 
F. J. Furnivall, Political, Religious and Love Poems, E. E. T. S., 1903, p. 249. 
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93 of the collection. It evidently gives a brief summary of a tale 
which was current at the time. The diners this time, upon their 
demand for lamb, are served a fat dog which answered to the 
name of Moton. As in the fabliau and in the conte, the diners, 
after the meal, appear to have enjoyed the joke. The none-too- 
evident moral drawn from the story was evidently uppermost 
in the mind of the author. 


Exemplum de illis qui optimum mutulini*rataverant!*quales carnes elegerant 
pro prandis set cum provisor illorum dixerat eis quod comederant unum pinguem 
canem qui vocabatur Moton, plus tunc gravabantur™ quam in comedendo 
delectabantur pro certo, et sic voluptuosi post hanc vitam gravius dolebunt 
quam gaudent cane. Igitur ne cecus ducat videntem et ne ursus corpus ducat 
usuarium” et animam; ne symea ducat ductorem suum quia si sic ducet ad 
infernum, non est de mirabilibus mundi. 


Philippe de Vigneulles,” author of the prose tale to which 
reference has been made, in the natural course of events, could 
hardly have known directly the fabliau, for as an active literary 
genre the fabliaux had disappeared over one hundred and fifty 
years before his time. His contes, which were written as a pas- 
time during a long period of convalescence (1505-1515) and in 
which more than one femous folklore theme is represented, 
seem to have come to him mainly by oral transmission through 
the mouths of his bons compagnons in the city of Metz where he 
was a chaussetier or hosier by trade. The resemblance between 
the tale and the fabliau is striking. The confusion in the tale 
arises from a play on words which is not so natural as that of 
the fabliau. The seigneurs are finally convinced that they have 
eaten ass meat when the hide is shown them (the exhibition of 
the hide is also a detail of the fabliau ) and the laugh, as in the 
fabliau, is a hearty one. 

There is, however, introduced into Philippe’s tale, an incident 
entirely unnecessary to it, which may be a reminiscence of the 


* mutulins, cf. Du Cange, Glossarium : mutunus (chart of 1307). I have not 
found mutulinus used outside of the present passage. 

10 yataverant, cf. Du Cange, op. cit.: delere, oblittere. 

1 pravabantur: felt inconvenienced. 

® usuarium, cf. Du Cange, ed. cit., under this word: usufructus, seu potius 
jus utendi. 

3 Cf. Revue du XVI® Siécle, X, 159-203, where I have dealt at length with 
this little known tale-tzller who furnishes us with an interesting date in French 


literary history. 
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dialect word-play in the fabliau: that is, the conversation in 
which the peasant who is accustomed to dialectal French, 
thinks good French is Latin. Philippe tells us in his Mémoires 
that he “‘translatit et mit de ancienne rime en prouse le livre 
de la belle Biautris et celui du Lourain Guérin.’’* His researches 
in older French may have brought him into contact with a 
manuscript containing the old fabliau. The evidence is, however, 
too scanty to determine exactly the relation between the fabliau 
and the conte, but, as I have suggested above, the probability 
of a common source for the two seems reasonable. 

Here follows the fourth tale of the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles 
of Philippe de Vigneulles, a work as yet unedited." A leaf has 
been torn from the MS so that the text begins imperfectly. 
The fourth tale itself is, nevertheless, intact and actually begins 
with the second sentence of the text, for what goes before is 
only a short comment on tale three, which represents a version 
of another famous fabliau, Le Dit des Perdis (Mont. Ray., 1,188): 


. » . . adviennent comme par ci devant avez ouy 1a od il parle de la finesse 
d’un jeune garson que mangea les perdris et si n’en fut pas batu par sa cautelle 
et malice. 

Or je vous en vuei!l icy compter une pour tousiours multiplier le nombre, 
laquelle fut bien contraire a celle devant dicte, car au lieu de perdris ung pouvre 
prebtre ignorant fist tuer son asne et le manger par sa simplesse, et eust mieulx 
le dict prebtre avoir payés une douzaine de perdris que ledict asne, mais par mal 
entendre, il fast faict comme vous orres. 

Il est vray et n’y a pas longtemps comme j’ay ouy racompter a gens clercs 
et dignes de foy, que en l’eveschié de Mets du costez vers Saincte Barbe fut 
ordonnez par les prelatz et souverains de l’eglise et par ceulx qui ont la charge 
et l’'aministracion de cest office, de faire visitacion par aucuns lieux de la dicte 
eveschié et souverainement par se quartier la, et avecques les dicts officiers estoit 
Varcheprebtre du lieu; et furent les dessus-nommez en beaucoup de lieux et en 
plusieurs eglises et prenoient leurs repas et leur gist en lieu qui leurs sembloit 
le plus convenables. 

Or y avoit en celluy pays la en ung villag>, dont je ne scay le nom, demeurant 
ung bon simple prebtre lequel estoit asses riches des biens de fortune mais 
despourveu estoit de toute clergie et moins que a ung prebtre n’appartenoit, 
car il ne scavoit ne n’entendoit comme point de latin. Et avoit ce dict prebtre 
beaucop de bestial entre lesquelz il avoit ung asne qui avoit toute la peine de la 
maison comme pour pourter son bleidz au molin, rapporter la farine, aller 


“Cf. Gedenkbuch des Metzer Biirgers-Philippe von Vigneulles, ed. 1852, 
by Henri Michelant, p. 283. 

% The unique manuscript of the tales was recently discovered and acquired 
by the author of this article. 
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querir le bois; et cent m. aultres prouffictz leur faisoit le dict asne; mesme le 
prebtre montoit bien dessus ou aucunesfois sa baiselle quant ilz venoient A 
Mets; et appelloient cest asne Modicum. Or fut conclus par les seigneurs 
dessus-nommez de venir le lendemain prendre leur refection et leur disner chieu 
le dict prebtre, la cause pourquoy qui leur sembloit qu’il avoit des biens et 
qu’il les tiendroit bien aises. Mais pour luy faire assavoir, donnerent la charge 
a Yarcheprebtre de luy dire affin qu’il fist sa pourveance de bonne heure, non 
point que leur intencion fut que le dict prebtre fist grande despence, mais seul- 
lement qu’ilz eussent quelque chose de glou et d’apetit et ung peu de legiére 
viande sans faire les grans monceaux ne aussi les grants costenges. 

Et vint le dict archeprebtre noncer et dire a icelluy pouvre simple prebtre 
comment les seigneurs devant dicts et eulx tous ensembles viendroient le len- 
demain disner chieu luy, dont le pouvre homme fust bien esbahis et bien es- 
tonnez, non point qu’il craindist la despence mais ce qui luy sembloit qu'il ne 
seroit pas l’homme pour bien servir ses seigneurs comme a eulx appartenoit. 
Et l’archeprebtre quant il vist sa contenance et qu’il s’embaissoit”” tant du 
service qui luy falloit faire, le print 4 conforter disant qu’il ne se esbahit de rien 
et qu’il ne fauldroit pas faire la moitié tant de chose qu’il pourroit bien penser. 
“Et voir mais,” se dist le pouvre simple prebtre, “je ne scay comment je doie 
faire ne quelle viande je leur doie apareillier ne quel chose sera a leur appetit.” 
“Ha, mon dieu,” dist l’archeprebtre, “vous estez ung terrible homme, il ne leur 
fault pas grant chose, faictes seulement qu’ilz ayent modicum et bonum et ilz 


‘auront asses sans faire grant oultrage.” ‘“Modicum,” dist le pouvre simple 


prebtre. “Et voir, voir,” dist l’autre, “qu’ilz ayent modicum et n’en faictes 
autrement car se ne sont pas gens effamés.” “Et bien,” dit le povre prebtre, 
“je vous croirez.”” 

Et a ceste heure prindrent congiés l’un de l’autre et s’en retourne |’arche- 
prebtre devers ses gens et le povre prebtre vint vers sa mamin quasi tout en 
pleurant et luy compta comment qu’il failloit tuer leur pouvre asne nommez 
Modicum pour festoier les officiers qui debvoint venir le lendemain disner leans 
cornme l’archeprebte luy avoit dit. Et sa mamin se print 4 pleurer avec luy 
de pitié du pouvre Modicum en la baisant et acollant mais vela il n’y a remede, 
il fault qu’il se face puis qu’il plaist au seigneur archeprebtre, et en grant regretz 
fust tuée la dicte asne puis escorchiez et mis"* en pieces. Et le lendemain ne 
misrent autre chose au feu en pot ny en rot!® que tout ne fut de Modicum, 


16 baiselle =jeune fille, servante. 
17s’embaissoit: the passages cited by Godefroy and La Curne do not explain 
the meaning here which would be “be apprehensive about” or perhaps “‘to have 
a poor opinion of himself about.” 
18 This is the manuscript reading. The scribe has paid no attention to 
participal agreement. 
19 A little refrain from a proverb of the time. Cf. I/s sont ensemble a pot et 
@ rot (ils sont trés familiers), Dict. de l’ Académie, ed. 1835; and: 
Chacun potier loue ses pots 
Et davantage les cassez et rots. 
cf. Le Roux de Lincy, Livre des Proverbes Francais, Paris, 1859, II, 268 f. 
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puis le lendemain venu et l’eur (I’heure) approiche que les seigneurs debvoient 
venir, et fut dressée la table et les nappes mises et tout apparilliez. 

Or avoient les dicts seigneurs aucunes bagues dessus ung aultre aisne pour 
lesquelles amener ilz prindrent par luaige ung bon homme du pais qui leur 
conduit et amena leur dict asne avec leurs kagues jusques au lieu 1a od il devoient 
disner, c’est assavoir chieu le bon simple prestre devant dict comme il fist; 
et ne vint pas si tost au logis que les seigneurs devant dicts lesquels apréz ce 
qu’ilz furent arrivez, ils se asseurent 4 table et furent servis de telz viande qu’on 
leur avoit aparilliez, mais il n’y avoit celluy qui ne fut esbahis quelle deable de 
chair que se povoit estre que leur hoste leur faisoit menger. Et n’en povoient 
menger ny avaller et ce prindrent 4 tencer et 4 murmurer contre l’archeprebtre 
lequel avoit eu la commission de faire apparillier quelque chose d’apetit et de 
legier et il avoient trop de viande mais ne valloit rien, car le dict prebtre avoit 
mis des grosses pieces du dict asne sur la table 4 grant monceaux comme se ce 
fust pour des charetons. Et le seigneur archeprebtre qui en estoit fort mal con- 
tens, leurs dit en soy excusant comment icelluy prebtre n’avoit pas faict sen 
qui luy avoit dict et ordonnez. “Car,” dist il, “je luy ay dit qu’il apresta bien et 
de legier et que l’on n’eust que modicum et bonum qui est a dire ung petit de 
bon et de legier.” 

Et ainsi qu’ilz paroloient vecy venir le bon homme qui amenoit I’aisne des 
seigneurs chargez de leurs bagues, et quant il eust mist son aisne en l’estauble, il 
vint faire ung preu vous face*® devant les seigneurs, et scavoit le bon homme causy; 
autant de latin comme faisoit le povre simple prebtre leur oste, comme vous 
oyres par la responce qu’il fist, car 14 entre ses seigneurs y avoit l’un des officiers 
et commis qui parloit vaerveilleusement bon frangoys et aussi i’ estoit de France, 
lequel print 4 interrcguer le bon homme disant ainsi: “Mn amy,” dist-il, 
“abulaine auguet?” Et le bon homme osta son chapperon et luy dist, “Je ne 
scay point de latin, sire,” et le dict officier se print a rire, puis luy dist; “Je ne 
parle pas latin mais je te demande se nostre aisne ait bu au guet, c’est a dire, 
se tu l’as abrevez en passant l’eaue?”” Et le bon homme qui au presme |’entent, 
respont, “‘Dictes-vous au wez, sire? Ay, je l’ay abrouvez au wez,” car ilz avoient 
passés par ung guet d’eaue et illec avoit beu l’aisne, et puis chacun se print a 
rire de la responce du bon homme. 

Cela se passa et se mist l’homme 4 menger de celle chair tant qu’il en eust 
asses, et aprés ce qu’ilz eurent beu et mangez que bien que malz, dont la pluspart 
se tenoient mal contents contre l’archeprebtre, ilz dirent graces et se leverent 
de tauble, mais le seigneur archeprebtre qui point n’avoit oubliez la chose, ap- 
pela son hoste, le simple prebtre, et luy dist tout en general devant les seigneurs: 
“Venez, scay,” dist-il, ‘“‘nostre hoste, pourquoy n’avez faict comme je vous avoie 
ordonnez, car les seigneurs en sont fort mal contents et je vous avoie bien dit 
que n’apparilliez que poc et bon et vous avez faict les grants monceaux et tout 
n’en vault rien.” Le pouvre homme voyant qu’il estoit bien costengez de sa 
pouvre aisne, fut pareillement mal content des parolles et dist devant tous les 
seigneurs que s’ilz n’avoient esteztraictez comme il leur appartenoit, que lafaulte 
en venoit de l’archeprebtre. “Car,” dist-il, “‘je luy demanda bien que je debvoie 
faire et il me dist par pluseurs fois que vous ne vouliez autre chose que modicum. 


20 preu vous face =souhait de bonheur. 
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Sy as eu tuez mon povre Modicum dont vous en avez eu mangez” des pieces, 
et vous promes que je vous eusse mieulx avoir donnez des perdis 4 manger 
que de mon pouvre aisne Modicum, car je m’en servoie bien en toutes mes 
necessitez.” 

Or quant les seigneurs entendirent qu’ilz avoient mangez de |’aisne vous ne 
veistes jamais tant rire, mais les aucuns qui estoient delicatz en rendirent 
presque leurs boyaulx et demanderent au dict prebtre s’il estoit vray qu’il eust 
tué son aisne: “Je l’ay voirement,” dist-il, “‘tuez et pour les en mieulx acertainer, 
leur en monstra la peau.” 

Et ainsi prindrent congiez les seigneurs qui avoient mangez l’aisne Modicum 
et s’en allerent leur voie mais Dieu sceyt s’il en furent mocquez et s’il en fut ris 
depuis quant on sceut la verité du cas et qu’ilz avoient mangez de I’aisne, et 


plus n’en scay. 

It seems remarkable that we should have preserved three 
versions of a conte so insignificant, versions dating from epochs 
remote one from the other. If we are justified in supposing that 
these three versions derive from a common source, it would 
suggest that the subject was a popular one throughout the 
Middle Ages. 

Cuar_es H. Livincston 


*% These peculiar compound forms occur in the text. The sense is clear. 








XII. CHABHAM’S PENITENTIAL AND ITS INFLU- 
ENCE IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


Among the penitentials of the middle ages, that by Thomas 
Chabham! is of particular importance on account of its detailed 
classification of minstrels and players. In distinguishing different 
classes among these players and entertainers instead of con- 
demning all alike, Chabham affords a notable illustration of the 
gradual growth in the Church of a tolerant attitude toward 
innocent amusements. M. Gautier,? while recognizing the 
importance of this passage in Chabham’s Penitential, raised the 
question whether “‘cette somme n’est qu’une compilation d’cu- 
vres antérieures, ou s’il y faut voir l’original de plusieurs autres 
Sommes de pénitence.”’ In order to decide this question it is 
necessary to consider such evidence as is available concerning 
the author and the date of the Penitential. 

The Penitential has been attributed by almost every one to 
Thomas Cobham who became Bishop of Worcester in 1317, and 
has therefore been dated at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. This ascription, however, rests upon a confusion of 
two different persons, as Mr. R. L. Poole has already shown 
in his article on Thomas de Chabham in The Dictionary of 
National Biography. But inasmuch as this error is still repeated 
by recent writers on mediaeval minstrelsy, notably by so eminent 
an authority as Mr. E. K. Chambers,’ it seems worth while to 
re-examine the evidence in greater detail in order to establish 
the date of Chabham’s treatise beyond all possible doubt. 

Leland, the earliest authority to be cited, mentions both 
Bishop Cobham and “Thomas Chebham,”’ the author of the 
Penitential, but keeps the two entirely apart. His account of 
the latter is found in the Commentarii de Scriptoribus* where he 
is thus described: 


1 See text below, and also in Hauréau, Not. et Ext. Paris, 1876, p. 285; and E. 
K. Chambers, Medieval Stage, London, 1903, II, 262. 

* Les Epopées Francaises. Paris, 1892, II,22n. 

5 See Medieval Stage, I, 59, and 11,262, where he both attributes the Peni- 
tential to Bishop Cobham, and confuses the facts of the bishop’s life. 

* Oxford, 1709, cap. CCLXXXVI, p. 299. 
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Severianae ecclesiae canonicus, idemque decanus vicarius. Roberti Plimmoduni’ 
vestigia secutum fuisse conjicio. nam & ille malorum vulneratus impotentia, 
poenitentiae praesentissimum pharmacum excogitavit; & chartis concreditum 
victuris commendavit. 
The only mention of Bishop Cobham occurs in the Collectanea 
and Jtineraria and no writings are ascribed to him.® 

Bale was the first to attribute the Penitential to Bishop 
Cobham, and he fell into this error through supposing that the 
two men mentioned by Leland were one and the same. Thus, 
after quoting Leland on Thomas “‘Chebham,” Bale’ added the 
details of the life of the bishop, and then appended a list of 
works, the manuscripts of which he had himself found in various 
libraries. At the head of the list stands the “‘De casibus poeni- 
tentia.”” Bale’s account was copied by John Pits,® and was 
later cited as authority by Fabricius,’ who likewise ascribed the 
Penitential to Bishop Cobham. Wharton was apparently the 
first to question the truth of Bale’s ascription of the Penitential 
to the bishop:" “Piura ab illo conscripta Baleus recenset. 
Nescio an ex his ulla supersint.” The first person to discover 
that the mistake lay in the confusion of the two men was 
Bishop Tanner.” After quoting Leland’s comment on Thomas 
“Chebham,”’ he continues: 


Thomas Cobham, episcopus Wigorn. nunquam fuit subdecanus Sarum. Sed 
alius erat Thomas de Chabaam, subdec. Sarisber. qui occurrit inter testes 
cartae Alani Basset concedentis ecclesiam de Winterborn monachis S.Pancratii 
de Lewes. ... Alanus autem fecit hanc concessionem tempore R.Johannis, vel 
principio Henr. iii. 


* Robert Plimton was abbot of Tavistock in July, 1131, and archdeacon of 
Totness in Devon near Salisbury. He wrote a De Poenitentia and Sermones 
Dominicales, and died in 1141 or 1145. See G. Oliver, Monasticon Diocesis 
Exoniensis. London, 1846, p.90; William of Newburgh, Historia Rerum Angli- 
carum. ed. Thos. Hearne. Oxford, 1719, p. 710; Leland, Commentarii, cap. 
CCLXXXY\V, p. 298. 

* The bishop’s name is invariably spelled Cobham. 

7 Ilustrium Maioris Brit. Script., Basil, 1549, p. 129. The account is 
virtually the same in the 1557 edition. 

8 Bale’s Index. ed. R. L. Poole. Oxford, 1902, pp. 433f. 

® Relationum Historicarum de Rebus Anglicis. Paris, 1619, No. 416, p. 405. 

' 10 Bibl. lat.m.e. inf. aet. Florence, 1858, p. 540. 

" Anglia Sacra. London, 1691, I, 532. 

® Bibl. Brit.-Hib. London, 1748, p. 172. 

% This date for Alan Basset is corroborated by many other documents 
dating between the years 1220-8 in which his name appears as a witness, 
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But though Tanner explained the confusion of the two men, he 
unfortunately proceeded to assign the Penitential to the wrong 
person, by concluding his account of the author of the Peni- 
tential aad other works with the statement: “Obiit 20 Aug. 
MCCCXXVIL, et sepultus est in ecclesia cath. Wigorn.””’ Among 
later scholars, Hauréau," following Pits and Fabricius, again 
made the unfortunate attribution of the Penitential to Bishop 
Cobham, and his mistake has been repeated by M. Gautier 
and Mr. Chambers."* 

The manuscripts of the Penitential show clearly that it could 
not have been composed by Bishop Cobham, because at least 
seven of those extant date from the thirteenth century. One 
of them, indeed, was actually written before the bishop was born. 
The following is a list of the known manuscripts of the Peni- 
tential with such statements as they afford concerning the 
author’s name and office: 


Royal 8 A. XV, Art. 1 (British Museum). First half of the thirteenth century 

Royal 8 F.XIII, Art.1. Thirteenth century. “magistri Thome de Chabeam.” 

Queen’s College, Oxford, No.CCCLXII. Late thirteenth aaatded “magistri 
Thome de Chabeham, subdecani Sarrebiriarum.” 

University College, O:,ford, No.CXIX. Late thirteenth a ay 

Caius College, Cambridge, No.CCCLI. Late thirteenth century. “Magri. 
Thome de Chulbeham.” 

Arundel, No. CLXVII (British Museum). Late thirteenth century. 

Imperial Library of the Sorbonne, No. 1552, fol.91.7 Thirteenth century. 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, No.LIIT. About 1300. ‘‘Thomae de Chab- 
ham.” 

Royal 11 A.VI. About 1300. “magistri Thome de Chabeham.” 

Bodley 127 (Summary Catal. No. 1991). First half fourteenth century. 

Royal 11 A. I, Art. 1. Early fourteenth century. ‘mag. Thome de Cobeham. 

Oriel College, Oxford, No.XVII. Fourteenth century. ‘“magistri Thome de 
Chebeham.” 

Peterhouse College, Cambridge, No. CCXVII. Fourteenth century. 

King’s College, Cambridge; No.XVII b. Fourteenth century. “Mag. Thome 
de Cabaham subd. Sarum.” 

Harley 4065, Art. 1. Fourteenth century. ‘““Thomae de Cabaham, Subdiaconi 
Salisburiensis.” 


Charters and Documents of Salisbury. ed. W.R.Jones. London, 1891, pp. 105, 
182, 200f. He died in 1232; see Dugdale, Baronage. London, 1675, p. 384. 

™ Not. et Ext. Paris, 1876, p. 274. 

% Les Epoptes Francaises, 11, 22n. 

% Mediaval Stage, I, 59. 

1 See, M. F. Guessard, Anciens Poetes de la France. Paris, 1860, vol. V. 
Huon de Bordeaux. Pref. vin. 
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Academia Caesaria Vindobonensis, Vienna. Nos. 1621 and 1628, Fourteenth 
century.* 

Trinity College, Cambridge, Nos. 365 and 366. Fifteenth century. ‘mag. 
Thome de Chebeham.” 

Burney Manuscripts, No. CCCLXI (British Museum). Fifteenth century. 

Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, Nos. 3218, 3239, 14593, 16419.1* 

Library of the Dukes of Bourgogne, Bruxelles.'* 

Library of Francois Ranchin of Montfaucon.'* 


The evidence of the manuscripts, it will be noted, goes to show 
that the name of the author of the Penitential was properly 
“Chabham,” and not “Cobham.” The thirteenth-century MSS. 
agree in the Ch spelling. The spelling with C, which is found 
only in three fourteenth-century MSS., may possibly be due 
to confusion with the name of the Bishop of Worcester, who 
by that time was a well-known person. The family names 
Cobham and Chabham (Chobham) are wholly distinct in origin. 
The Cobham family came from Cobham or Cobeham, Cobbe- 
ham, on the border between Surrey and Kent. In the eleventh 
century this place was called Coveham.” But Chobham, in 
the west of Surrey, from which it is most likely that Master 
Thomas came, was called Chabbeham or Chabham in the 
thirteenth century, and Cebeham in the eleventh century.” 
Leland and Tanner distinguished the two names by spelling 
them with a C and a Ch respectively. 

Thomas Chabham author of the Penitential, according to the 
explicit statement of the manuscripts, was subdean of Salisbury. 
He was collated as subdean about 1213; and held the Prebend 
of Charminster as is shown by the list made for the taxation of 
the Prebends for Henry III in 1226.% Under the name “Master 


18 Tabulae Codicum in Bibl. Palatina Vindobonensi. Vindobonae, 1864, 
I, 263, 265. Nos. 1621, 1628. 

19 Hauréau, Not. et Ext. Paris, 1876, pp. 269ff. Also Not. et Ext. Paris, 1890, 
I, 185, No.3218; II, 206, No.3239; ITI,75, No.14593; V, 132, No. 16419. 

2° Camden, Britannia. ed. E.Gibson. London, 1695, I, 160. Map p. 185; 
William Lombarde, A Perambulation of Kent. ed. E. Bollifant. London, 1596, 
pp. 66, 93, etc.; Victoria County History of Surrey. London, 1908. III, 442. 

*1 Victoria County History of Surrey. T11, 413; Camden, Brifannia. 1695, I, 
153; and ed. Gough. London, 1789, I, 166. 

® Fasti Ecclesiae Sarisberiensis. ed W. R. Jones. Salisbury, 1879, p. 438; 
Le Neve, Fasti. ed. T. D. Hardy. Oxford, 1854, IT, 619. 

*% Sarum Fasti, p. 191; Register of St. Osmund of Sarum. ed. W. R. Jones. 
London, 1883, II, 70. 
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Thomas subdecanus,” he appears as witness to numerous 
Salisbury documents from the year 1214 until 1238,% when he 
presumably died. 

The office of subdean of Salisbury was erroneously assigned 
by Bale to Bishop Cobham because he confused him with the 
author of the Penitential. Pits, oddly enough, although copying 
Bale in other particulars, denied that the bishop had ever been 
subdean of Salisbury. Tanner also, as we have already seen, 
protested against the assignment of the Salisbury office to 
Bishop Cobham. Nevertheless, two usually reliable authorities 
such as Le Neve and the Sarum Fasti include the Bishop among 
the subdeans of Salisbury and even give tentative dates for 
his term of office. Le Neve says that Robert de Worth was 
subdean of Salisbury in 1309, and that Thomas de Cobham 
held that office at the time when he was elected archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1313.% After Cobham came ‘‘William de Sing- 
wike” whose dates Le Neve finds uncertain. The Sarum Fasti”” 
agrees with Le Neve that Robert de Worth was collated as 
subdean in 1309, Thomas de Cobham “about 1312,” and “Wil- 
liam de Tingwike” ‘“‘about 1320.” Mr. Jones, the editor of the 
Sarum Fasti remarks: 


There is great difficulty in arranging the succession of Sub-Deans about this 
time. The exact date of the collation of neither of these [Thomas de Cobham 
and William de Tingwike] can be traced in the Episcopal, or Capitular, regis- 
ters. Moreover, if Newcourt be correct as to the tenure of this office by Thomas 
Cobham* (who became Bishop of Worcester in 1317), he must have held it 
during a portion of the time it is supposed to have been held by Robert 
de Worth, as the latter was certainly collated in 1309, and is spoken of as 
Sub-Dean in 1319 [in the preface to Bishop Roger de Mortival’s Statutes. 


Besides this, the offices known to have been held by Thomas 
Cobham between 1312 and 1319 make it impossible for him to 
have been subdean of Salisbury. In 1304 he was Canon of St. 


4 Register of St. Osmund, I, 297, 380; II, 108. See further, Charters and 
Documents of Salisbury. Nos. XCVI, CI, CXXI, CCV, CCXIII, CCXVIII. 

% Rel. Hist. de Rebus Anglicis. p. 405. 

% Fasti, IT, 619. 

" Ibid., I, pp. 438-40. 

% Richard Newcourt, History of the Diocis of London. London, 1708, I, 
148n.: “He was Doctor of Divinity of Oxford, Canon and Sub-Dean of Salis- 
bury, fairly chosen by the monks of Canterbury to that Archbishoprick in 1313.” 
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Paul’s, London, and Prebend of Ealdstreet in that diocese,” 
and he continued to be Canon of St. Paul’s as late as 1312, 
because on June twentieth, 1311, and again on April fourth, 
1312, there are orders in the Close Rolls that Thomas Cobham 
should still be considered as Canon of St. Paul’s although he 
was in France on the king’s service.*® In 1312 he acquired two 
other offices, that of Precentor of York on July fourteenth, 
1312," and that of Prebend of Fenton, York, on December 
sixth.**? He held these three offices together in the year that 
Le Neve and the Sarum Fasti would add a fourth office, that of 
subdean of Salisbury. In the spring of 1313, Thomas Cobham 
was elected archbishop by the monks of Canterbury, but the 
election was annulled by the Pope,® and he lost all his offices 
except that of Precentor of York. This he retained until 1317 
when he became bishop of Worcester.** It is, therefore, practic- 
ally impossible that Cobham became subdean of Salisbury in 
1312, or after 1313; and, of course, it would have been quite im- 
possible after 1317. Moreover, the records show that between 
1309 and 1319 the subdean of Salisbury was Robert de Worth. 

Finally, one may suggest an explanation for the erroneous 
statement which appears ia the Sarum Fast#i.* It is a curious 
coincidence at least, that if we reverse the date 1312 which is 
given for Cobham’s collation as subdean we have 1213, which is 
the very date to which the Faséi assigns the collation of ““Thomas 
de Chabbeham.” It is possible that some Salisbury official, 
observing in a manuscript of the Penitential the ascription to 
Thomas de Chabbeham subdean of Salisbury, and guessing that 
he was the well-known Thomas Cobham, as Hauréau has lately 
done, concluded that this office must at some time have been 

29 Patent Rolls. 32 Edward I. Year 1306, p. 206; Rymer, Foedera. 1705; 
II, 992; Le Neve, Fasts, II, 385. 

0 Close Rolls, 4 Edward II. p. 361. Ordered to France, June 16, 1311. Also 
pp. 357 and 419. 

®» Wharton, p. 532; Tanner, p. 172b; Le Neve, Fasti, III, 154; Fr. Godwin, 
Praesulibus Angliae Commentarius. ed. Gul. Richardson. Canterbury, 1743, 
. 103. 
. ® Le Neve, Fas#i, III, 184; Tanner, p. 172b; Newcourt, I, 148n. 

3 Papal Register, II, 115. 8 Clement V, Le Neve, Fasti, I, 16. 

* Patent Rolls, 11 Edward II. p. 52, Le Neve, Fasti, III, 55; Papal Regis- 
ter, IT, 124. Nov. 15, 1316. 

* It is curious also to find Le Neve inexact, but he evidently copied from 
the incorrect Sarum Fasti. 
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held by the Bishop of Worcester. On referring to the Salisbury 
records, however, he would have found mention only of ““Chab- 
beham” subdean in 1213. Obviously this date would not serve 
for the Bishop of Worcester, but by a happy inspiration it may 
have occurred to him to transpose this date, with the result that 
“Thomas Cobham” was entered in the Fasti as subdean in 
1312. But, however the bishop’s name came into the list, it 
evidently does not belong there. 

Now that the composition of the Penitential has been pushed 
back to the early thirteenth century—approximately between 
1213 and 1230—new importance is given to the distinctions 
recognized in his treatise between different classes of ‘“‘histriones”’ 
and “ijoculatores.’’ Previous to the thirteenth century the decrees 
of the Lateran Councils and the writings of the Church Fathers,** 
unanimously condemned minstrels because of their association 
with the tricks learned from the Roman slave “histriones.” 
The witnessing of “spectacula” was especially forbidden to the 
clergy; and strict churchrien like Peter Lombard, who studied 
under Abelard, would not even aliow the laity to take pért in 
them. “Spectacula” are included by Peter Lombard in a list 
of three things to be avoided by true penitents: ; 


Cohibeat etiam se a ludis a spectaculis seculi qué perfectam vult consequi 
remissionis grafiam.*” 

This statement, which he adopted verbatim from the pseudo- 
Augustinian Liber de Falsa et Vera Poenitentia,* already copied 
into the Decretals of Gratian, became well known to all students 
for the doctorate because they had to lecture on Lombard’s 
Sentences for two years at the universities. 

Immediately following the decree of the Lateran Council in 
1215 that confession should be made at least once every year,** 
penitentials were written in great numbers to instruct ignorant 
priests who were not well versed in what the church forbade. 


* See Gautier, Epopées Francaises, Il, 7f.; and also The Complete Works 
of St. Augustine. Paris, 1878, vol. XVIII, sermo 198, p. 845, etc.; Isidore of 
Spain, Etymologiae. ed. Gintherum Zaimer. 1472, lib. XVIII. cap. XVI; Pseudo- 
Egbert, Concilia. ed. Hy. Spelman. London, 1639, II, 277-78. Penitential 
No. 34; John of Salisbury, Migne, Patrol. CXCIX, col. 406. 

37 Sententiarum. Paris, 1841, vol. I. lib. IV, dist. XVI, col. 368. 

* Migne, Patrol. XL, col. 1126. 

% Acta Conciliorum, ed. Labbe. Paris, 1714, VII. canon xxi, p. 35. 
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At the beginning of the fourteenth century the office of ’’ Peni- 
tentiary’’ was permanently annexed to that of subdean—in the 
Cathedral of Salisbury, for example, the annexation took place 
about 1309—but even earlier than this subdeans may occasion- 
ally have acted in that capacity.*® The fact that Chabham’s 
Penitential was written by a subdean would suggest that in one 
case at least the confessional was administered by a subdean 
as early as the first quarter of the thirteenth century, for it is 
hardly probable that Chabham would have written a penitential 
if he had not been connected with the “penitentiary.” 
Chabham’s Penitential must have been one of the earliest 
written after the Lateran Council of 1215, and Chabham took 
one of the Canons of this Council as the theme of his treatise. 
Canon XVI of the decrees of the Council begins as follows: 


Clerici officia vel commercia saecularia non exerceant, maxime inhonesta. 
Mimis, joculatoribus, et histrionibus non intendant, et tabernas prorsus evitent, 
nisi forte causa necessitatis in itinere constituti. Ad aleas vel taxillos non 
ludant, nec hujusmodi ludis intersint.” 


Chabham likewise not only concerns himself in his Penitential 
with minstrels and players but also treats at great length the 
abuses of commerce and trade among the clergy, which he cen- 
sures with a harshness unusual to his age. 

The following is the text of Chabham’s discussion of minstrels 
according to the Queen’s College (Oxford) manuscript,® one of 


the earliest we have: 


Cum igitur meretrices uel hystriones veniunt ad confessionem non est eis danda 
penitencia nisi ex toto relinquant talia officia quia aliter saluari non possunt. . .. 
Set notandum quod hystrionum tria sunt genera Quidam enim transformant et 
transfigurant corpora sua per turpes saltus uel per turpes gestus. uel denudando 
corpora sua turpiter. uel induendo turpes laruas et ideo omnes tales damnabiles 
sunt nisi relinquant sua officia. Sunt eciam alii hystriones qui nichil operantur 
set curiose agunt non habentes domicilium set circuerunt curias magnatum et 


“© Sarum Fasti, pp. 269, 438. 

“ Acta Conciliorum. VII, canon xvi, p. 34. 

* Hauréau, Not. et. Ext. 1876, pp. 278-80. 

*® No.362.fol. 49. cap. De officio cuius libet. Compare with the reprints 
of the manuscripts in the Bibl. Nat. lat. 3218. fol. 32 verso, and 3529a.fol.40 
in Hauréau, Not. et Ext. 1876, 284-5; and also in Gautier, Epopées Francaises, 
pp. 22f.; and in Chambers, Medieval Stage, II, 262. Compare also the reprint 
of the Sorbonne manuscript 1552. fol.91 in Guessard, Anciens Poetes dela France. 
Paris, 1860, V, vi. 
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jocuntur obprobria et ignominias de absentibus tales eciam dampnabiles sunt 
quia prohibet apostolus cum talibus cibum sumere et dicuntur tales scurre 
uagi quia ad nichil aliud utiles sunt nisi ad deuorandum et ad maledicendum. 
est eciam tercium genus hystrionum qui habent instrumenta musica ad delectan- 
dum homines set talium duo sunt genera. quidam enim frequentant publicas 
potaciones et lals]ciuas congregaciones et cantant ibi lals|ciuas cantilenas ut 
moueant homines ad lals|ciuiam. et tales dampnabiles sunt sicut alii. Sunt 
autem alii qui dicuntur ioculatores qui cantant gesta principum et uitas sanc- 
torum et faciunt solacium hominibus uel in egritudinibus suis uel in angustiis 
suis et non faciunt inimicas turpitudines sicut faciunt saltatores et saltatrices 
et alii qui ludunt in ymaginibus inhonestis et faciunt uideri quasi quedam 
fantasmata uel per incantaciones uel alio modo si autem non faciunt talia set 
cantant in instrumentis suis gesta principum et alia utilia ut faciant solacia 
hominibus sicut dictum est bene possunt sustineri tales. sicut ait papa alex- 
ander cum quidam ioculator quereret ab eo utrum posset saluare animam 
suam in officio suo. quesiuit enim ab eo. papa. utrum sciret aliquod opus. 
vnde uiuere posset respondit ioculator quod non. permisit igitur papa ut ipse 
uiueret officio suo. dummodo“ abstineret a predictis la[s]ciuiis et turpitu- 
dinibus. Notandum est eciam preterea quod omnes peccant mortaliter qui 
dant scurris. uel luctatoribus uel predictis hystrionibus aliquid de suo quia 
sicut dicit canon [hlystrionibus dare nichil aliud est quam perdere. 

The peculiar value of this passage consists in the fact that 
Chabham did not content himself with denouncing players in 
general terms, as earlier writers had done, but that he described 
in detail and from definite knowledge the minstrels and players 
in the England of his day. There are three classes of histriones: 
(1) the acrobats, jugglers, and masked performers, (2) the 
slandering rogues who follow in the retinue of great men, (3) 
those who frequent taverns and “loose” assemblies and there 
sing songs which move to wantonness. All three of these classes 
he condemns. But distinct from these are the ioculatores, who 
sing only of heroes or of saints’ lives, to console the sick and the 
unfortunate. These are not damned by their profession, ac- 
cording to the verdict of Pope Alexander, if they have no other 
means of livelihood. The really significant thing in this passage 
is the fact that Chabham allows the performances of secular 
minstrels at all, for up to this time the church had wholly 
opposed such entertainers, in theory if not alsc in practice. This 
distinction among classes of minstrels definitely points to the 
growing toleration on the part of the church authorities. 
Chabham was not only the first to express this tolerance, but 


“ Altered from dum ipse. 
* For a discussion of this anecdote see Chambers, Medieval Stage, I, 59n. 
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also he discriminated so concretely between good and bad 
classes of minstrels that his classification was quickly adopted 
by other religious writers. As examples of its influence we find 
an abridgement of Chabham’s classification inserted into the 
thirteenth century De Septem Sacramentis;* and also a fifteenth 
century translation of it into French by Pierre de Gros in Le 
Jardin des Nobles.“ 

Bonaventura in his commentary on Peter Lombard’s Sentences 
in 1242, arranges his classification of minstrels in a more ab- 
stract and purely logical way, but his classes roughly corres- 
pond to Chabham’s. Taking his text from Peter Lombard, 
“Cohibeat se a ludis et a spectaculis,” he enquires:** 
quare dicit, ipsum debere se cohibere? . . . Respondeo: Dicendum, quod, sicut 
dicitur primae ad Corinthios decimo* in Glossa, Judus est gesticulatio libidinosa, 
cuiusmodi est in choreis; spectacula sunt, sicut dicit Augustinus,®* sicut cithara 
et venatio et huiusmodi. Dico igitur, quod /udus chorearum non est malus 
secundum se, sicut patet de sorore Moysi, Exodi decimo quinto;*' sed fit malus 
quadruplici de causa, scilicet propter modum, quando est modus lascivus; 
propter finem, quando fiat ad provocandam libidinem; propter fempus, ut non 
fiat tempore tristitiae; propter personam, ut non fiat a persona religiosa. His 
remotis, potest fieri. Quoniam igitur peonitens et persona est, cui non competit, 
et quamdiu vere poenitet, est in tempore tristitiae: ideo ei non competit. Simi- 
liter iudicandum est de spectaculis; his enim quatuor de causis posunt male 
fieri et fiunt; his exclusis, bee possunt fieri. 

Bonaventura agrees with Chabham in discussing the subject 
from the point of view of the players, whereas most writers con- 


- sider it from the point of view of the salvation of the audience. 


Bibl. Nat. lat. 14859. fol. 322. Text in Gautier, loc. cit., II, 24n. 

7 Paulin Paris, Les MSS. Francois de la Bibl. du Roi. Paris, 1838, II, 161f. 
No. 685, especially fol.342. 

48 Opera Omnia, ed. Bernardini. Florence, 1889, IV. “‘Sententiarum.” lib. 
IV. dist.xvi. pt. I. dub.xiii. 401. 

49 Tbid., note 8: “Vers 7, ubi Exod. 32, 6 allegatur. Sedit popuius manducare 
et bibere, et surrexerunt ludere etc.” 

50 Tbid., note 9: “Sermo 9. (alias 96. de Tempore) sive de Decem Chordis 
c.9.n.13: In illis spectaculis [hominum] non id est venator, quod citharista; « 
aliud agit venator, aliud citharista; in spectaculo Dei unum est; tange easdem 
decem chordas [praecepta], et feras occides, utrumque simul facis.” See also 
St. Augustine, Opuscula Plurima. ed. Bertoilus. Venice, 1491. De decem chordis, 
p.ccii,. col. 2. 

5 Sententiarum, ibid., note 1: “Vers 20: Sumsit ergo Maria. . . tympanum 
in manu sua, egressaeque sunt omnes mulieres post eam cum tympanis et 
choris.” 
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But he has not Chabham’s concreteness: instead of going into 
details he merely employs general terms, “‘ludus est gesticulatio 
libidinosa.”” And then he proceeds to quote authorities and 
opinions which are lacking in Chabham. His abstract categories 
of manner, result, time and purpose totally differ from Chab- 
ham’s and were probably adopted from classical writers. 
Bonaventura’s conclusions are essentially the same as Chab- 
ham’s: namely, that playing, especially of music, can be done 
without sin. He does not, however, explain the exact type of 
play that would be permissible; and he does not allow minstrels 
to play in times of sorrow. Chabham, on the other hand, be- 
lieves there is solace in music. By the side of this growing 
interest of church officials in minstrels, it is interesting to note 
the mention of plays in connection with the church. Bonaven- 
tura says, “sed fit malus quadruplici de causa, . . . propter 
personam, ut non fiat a persona religiosa.”’ It is hardly likely 
that Bonaventura, whose commentary on the Sentences was 
written on the Continent and completed by 1242, had seen or 
heard of Chabham’s Penitential. This probably explains the 
fact that Bonaventura shows only the most superficial similarity 
to Chabham, such as one might naturally expect in view of the 
general tendency of leniency toward players at that time. 

In 1243, Raymond Pennaforte, chaplain and grand peniten- 
tiary to Pope Gregory IX, following in the footsteps of Bona- 
ventura, wrote his Summa Penitentiale (best known to us as a 
source for Chaucer’s Parson’s Tale) which had special vogue 
from 1250 to 1400 because the Pope had already ordered his 
former work, the Decretals, to be taught in the schools. Ray- 
mond does not discuss minstrels directly, but he does treat of 
games and dancing. In the arrangement of his divisions he 
follows Bonaventura. Priests may be permitted to play games 
if they do so with honorable people (e. g., not with women); 
second, that they should play with honorable instruments 
(e. g., not with dice); third, that they should play at proper 
times (e. g., not at Christmas); fourth, that they should use 
honorable matter (e. g., not wine); and that they should not 
quarrel over their games.*? Dancing, Raymond opposes entirely: 


* Raimundo de Pennafort, Compendio Sacramentorum. Cologne, 1502, fol. 
XCIII. 
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“chorea nunquam vel raro absque peccato fieri potest.’ No 
verbal resemblances to Chabham are discernible in Raymond's 
Summa. 

It is less easy to decide as to the influence of Chabham’s 
Penitential on the Summa Theologiae of Thomas Aquinas. The 
composition of the Summa was begun in 1265, so that it would 
have been entirely possible for Aquinas to have seen Chabham’s 
treatise. The discussion of the matter of amusements in the 
famous “Secunda secundae pars” of the Summa,™ though not 
so abstract as that by Bonaventura, affords little of the realistic 
detail which is characteristic of Chabham. After proving by 
classical quotation that recreation should be allowed for the 
purpose of relaxing and rehabilitating the body, Aquinas utters 
a general warning in regard to its use: 
quorum primum, et principale est, quod praedicta delectatio non quaeratur in 
aliquibus operationibus, vel verbis turpibus, vel nocivis.* 


Compare this with Chabham’s “locuntur obprobria et ignominias 
de absentibus.”’ He then briefly summarizes the categories as 
they are given by Bonaventura: 

tertio autem attendendum est, sicut et in omnibus aliis humanis actionibus, ut 


congruat personae, tempori, et loco, et secundum alias circumstantias debite 
ordinetur.™ 


He concludes 


_ ideo circa ludos potest esse aliqua virtus, . . quia scilicet bene convertit aliqua 


dicta, vel facta in solatium; et inquantum per hanc virtutem homo refraenatu: 
ab immoderantia ludorum, sub modestia continetur.® 


Here, for the first time since Chabham, one finds the idea of play 
as being a solace, although here “‘play” is not defined as music 
or song. In the third article, Aquinas finds further logical 
justification for play: 

quam quidem intentionem excludit ludus, cujus intentio ad delectationem fertur. 


non ad injuriam alicujus: et in talibus ludus excusat a peccato, vel peccatum 
diminuit. 


Nevertheless— 


53 Tbid., fol.XCVI. 
“ ed. Rome, 1886, vol. IIT. quaest. CLXVIII. 1088f. 
% Tbid., art. II. 1091. 
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sicut homicidium, fornicatio, et similia; et talia non excusantur per ludum, 
quinimmo ex his ludus redditur flagitiosus, et obscoenus.* 


Then, he summarizes as follows: 


sicut dictum est (art. praec.), ludus est necessarius ad conversationem humanae 
vitae: ad omnia autem quae sunt utilia conversationi humanae, deputari 
possunt aliqua officia licita; et ideo etiam officium histrionum, quod ordinatur 
ad solatium hominibus exhibendum, non est secundum se illicitum, nec sunt in 
statu peccati dummodo moderate ludo utantur, id est: nec sunt in statu peccati, 
dummodo moderate ludo utantur, idest non utendo aliquibus illicitis verbis, vel 
factis ad ludum, et non adhibendo ludum negotiis, et temporibus indebitis; . . 
unde illi qui moderate eis subveniunt, non peccant, sed juste faciunt, mercedem 
ministerii eorum eis tribuendo: si cui autem superflue sua in tales consumunt, 


vel etiam sustentant illos histriones, qui illicitis ludis utuntur, peccant, quasi 
eos in peccato-foventes; unde Augustinus dicit, super Ioan. (tract. 100.) quod 
“dohare res suas histrionibus, vitium est immane, non virtus,” nisi forte aliquis 
histrio esset in extrema necessitate, in qua esset ei subveniendum: dicit enim 
Ambros. in lib. de Offic: “Pasce fame morientem: quisquis enim pascendo 
hominem servare poteris, si non paveris, occidisti.’* 


Here again the idea of solace is to be compared with Chabham’s 
“faciant solacia hominibus.” In Article Four, Aquinas dissents 
from Peter Lombard’s sweeping prohibition: his conclusion is: 


quod est contra rationem in rebus humanis, vitiosum est: ..sed quia ludus est 
utilis propter quietem, et delectationem, delectatio autem, et quies non propter 
se quaeruntur in humana vita, sed propter operationem.*” 


Aquinas seems to be more influenced by tie classical opinions, 
which on the whole are more lenient toward play, than by all 
the prohibitions of the Christian Fathers which he quotes as 
the opposition in the argument. It is hardly to be expected 
that the great doctors, Bonaventura and Aquinas, would indulge 
in the same realistic detail as a subdean writing for a purely 
practical purpose. As authorities in the doctrine of the church, 
their aim was the more comprehensive and abstract one of 
establishing general principles which would be universal in their 
application. Hauréau believes that the tone and style and moral 
views of Chabham’s whole Penitential are like those of Aquinas.** 
But so far as our passage alone is concerned, the likenesses of 
phrase and thought which appear here and there are hardly 


* Ibid. art. III. 1093. 
57 Tbid., art.IV. 1094. 
58 Hauréau, Not. et. Ext. 1876, 272 etc. 
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enough to warrant the conclusion that Chabham’s treatise was 
a definite source for Aquinas. It is altogether likely that by 1265 
Aquinas should have met with a copy of such a popular peni- 
tential as Chabham’s, but in that case a cursory reading of it 
would be enough to account for the reminiscences of Chabham’s 
thought and phrase which are found in the Summa. 

The Summa Theologiae at once became the great authority 
for later theologians, with the result that earlier treatises were 
comparatively neglected. An example of this dependence on 
Aquinas is the Speculum Morale, long attributed to Vincent de 
Beauvais, but recently shown to be a fourteenth-century work 
by an unknown author who drew his material directly from the 
“Secunda secundae pars” of the Summa. The author of the 
Speculum brings in exempla to enliven his discussion. Thus he 
relates the story of Musa, which is included in many of the 
collections of Miracles of Our Lady: 


Hec saltatrix est mala consuetudo que excludit a consortio bonorum. sicut 
dicitur. iiii. dyalogo xviii. de musa puella. cui ostendit beata virgo chorum 
virginum candidarum. querens si vellet esse cum eis. quae cum responderet 
quod sic. dixit beata virgo. quae si abstineret a consuetis terrentatibus. risu 
et iocis etc. die trecesima coniungeretur eis.*® 


And in discussing the sin of gayety he introduces an anecdote of 
King Alexander: 


De alexandro dici‘ur quod aliquos mores degeneres et indecentes quos didicerat 
a quodam hystrione dicto leonide in iuuentute sua. licet displicerent ei quando 
duceret exercitus factus iam rex nunquanm potuit deponere.® 


The following passage may be compared with the corresponding 
discussions in the Summa and in Chabham: 


quare cum turpia verba non erubescit proferre etiam turpia facta vel opera 
facere non veretur. ... Nec scurrilitas que ad rem non pertinet. Scurrilitas 
que a stultis dicitur curialitas est iocularitas in verbis prouocantibus auditores 
adrisum. Unde scurre sunt quasi symie cum quibus ludit dyabolus. et homines 
excitat ad risum. Ipsi etiam sunt consolatores falsi. qui suis recreationibus 
releuant et comfortant homines in dyaboli seruitio laborantes ne deficiant 
inuia qua properant ad infernum." 


5 ed. 1473? lib. IIL., pt. III. dist. vi. This story is taken from St. Gregory 
Dial. IV. 17 (Migne Pair. Lat. LXXVII, col. 348). 

 Tbid., dist. vii. 

© Tbid., dist.xii. fol. 179. 
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The choice of words and explicitness of expression suggest that, 
although the author in the main was following Aquinas, he may 
also have been acquainted with Chabham’s Penitentia’. 
Finally, the English theologian Robert Holkot (+1349) in his 
Commentary on the Book of Wisdom amplifies and explains the 
text of Aquinas by many quotations from ancient writers, and 
also adds to the earlier classes of “‘ludi”’ a mention of the Corpus 
Christi play: 
Alius est ludus gaudii spiritualis qualem faciunt cristiani in die corporis cristi et 
qualem fecit Dauid coram archa domini. 2. Reg. 6." 


This appears to be the earliest mention of the Corpus Christi 
play in England, for it is hardly possible that “ludus” can refer 
merely to the Corpus Christi procession. Even in that case, 
however, this would be the earliest reference in England to the 
festival. 

From Chabham’s classification of minstrels, then, drawn up 
early in the thirteenth century, dates the inception of a more 
tolerant attitude on the part of the Church toward secular 
entertainment. His classification was made-use of by numerous 
writers, both secular and theological, of whom some took over 
the material intact, while others adapted the conclusions to 
suit their own ends. It is not impossible that the work of Chab- 
ham was used by the greatest of medieval theologians, Thomas 
Aquinas. 

HELEN F. RUBEL 


® Super Sapientiam Salemonis. Lectio 173. 
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XIII. AN ENGLISH VERSION OF ST. EDMUND’S 
: SPECULUM, ASCRIBED TO RICHARD ROLLE 


Among medieval compendiums of devotion one of the most 
widely known—in England at least—was the Speculum Ecclesic, 
written about 1240 by Edmund Rich, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The extent of its popularity is indicated by the fact that it occurs 
in Latin, French and English versions and that nearly sixty 
MSS. are still preserved which contain this treatise either as a 

j -whole or in part—twenty-nine in Latin, seventeen in French, 
‘ and the others in English. 

The Speculum Ecclesie was repeatedly translated into English, 
in both metrical and prose versions. The following is a list of 
manuscripts containing English prose texts of the Speculum— 
all of the fifteenth century except as otherwise noted. 


Vernon (Summary Catalog 3938), f. 355 (about 1385) 
Simeon (Brit. Mus. Addit. 22283), f. 30 (about 1385) 
Bodley 416 (Summary Catalog 2315), f. 109 (about 1400) 
Douce 25 (Summary Catalog 21599), f. 1 

E Mus 232 (Summary Catalog 3657), f. 23b 
Thornton (Lincoln Cathedral A. 1. 17), f. 197. 

Brit. Mus. Addit. 10053, f. 3 

Harley 2398, ff. 59 and 153 (two partial translations) 
Harley 4012, f. 101 (fragment) : 

Cambridge Univ. Ii. 6. 40,f. 207b 

Cambridge Univ. Ii. 6. 43, ff. 7 and 14 (fragments) 
Cambridge Univ. Ff. 2. 38, f. 33 (fragment) 


: 
é 
f 
4 
* 
5 
: 


R. Copeland’s English version entitled, ““Myrour of the Chyrche 
made by Saynt Austyn of Abyndon,”’ was printed in 1521 by 
Wynkyn de Worde. The Thornton version is in Perry’s Religious 
Pieces in Prose and Verse (E.E.T.S. Orig. Ser. 26); and both 
Thornton and Vernon versions are in Horstmann’s Yorkshire 
Writers, vol. I. In 1905 F. M. Steele published in London a 
modernized version. 

The name of one of the translators of the Speculum is recorded 
in the explicit of MS. E. Mus. 232: 

Her is endet pe tretice of Seynt Edmund of Pounteney pat is called pe Myrrour 
of Holy Chirche, translated by Nicholas Bellew, whose nonn-konnynge have 
ye excused, Jon Flemmyn. 
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Cambridge University MS. Ii. 6. 40—the text of which is 
printed below—is unique in ascribing the treatise to Richard 
Rolle. This ascription, however, need not be taken too seriously 
when one considers the number of religious treatises to which 
tradition attached the name of the hermit of Hampole. Indeed, 
the words used by the scribe of the Cambridge manuscript in 
his ascription would seem to imply that he thought of Rolle 
rather as the original author of the treatise than merely as the 
translator. 

Although the version in Cambridge University Ii. 6. 40 is 
one of the poorest, it is noteworthy on account of the consider- 
able additions which it includes—especially the gruesome details 
of the Passion so much dwelt upon in the 14th century religious 
lyrics. Though this runs to only about one-third the length of 
the longest versions, almost half of it is made up of additions. 
Italics-in the following text indicate these additions, and series 
of dots show where the translator has omitted material. The 
chapter headings within brackets have been supplied from 
MS. E. Mus. 232. 


Her byginnip a devout meditacioun of Ric. Hampol. 


. . « First pou schalt pinke how pis world is passing & nat 
duryng. Also pinke on pi‘ bygyninge & on pi midle age & how 
pou hast tyved pi lyfe; & pinke on pine ende and pis schal dryve 
pe to perfection. ...? as Seynt Barnard iechip us what itis to lyve 
lowly & mekely & honorabli to God: & pat pou do pine entent 
to fulfill Godis [f. 208a] wil; pat is to sey, wip al pi pouzt of pine 
hert, wip al pi speche, & wip al pi dedis; also wip al pi fyve 
wittis, as wip seyng, hering, handelynge, smellinge, & tasting— 
al pis hou must do to Godis worschip in eche place, as in goynge, 
sitting, stondynge, liyng; binkyng & spekynge; etynge & drynk- 
enge. In al pes ever pinke to do to Godis wil & to his worschipe 
& naugt els for no pinge azene Godis wil. . . . The wil of God is 
pat pou lyve holyli & perfytly. 


[What pynges maken a man holy and how a man shal lyve to 
knowlech of hymself in body and soule] 


‘MS, pe 
* These sentences take the place of Chapter 1 of the “Speculum,” the first 
heading supplied being that of Chapter 3. 
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... Twey pingis without mo make a man holy; pat is know- 
ynge of God & lovynge of trewpe. But by knowynge of God, pat 
is sopenes, mizt pou nat com but by knowynge of py silfe . . . 
and to knowinge of pi silfe mizt pou nat* come but by love of 
pine evencristyne . . . and so to knowynge of pi [f. 208b] silfe 
pou mizt come on pis maner: to have compassioun & mynd of 
Thesu Crist, what he suffred for pe; also pinke bisily & oft what 
pou art & what pou hast ben & what pou schalt be. First 
have pi body in mynde & pan pi-soul. As to pi body pinke pat 
pou art fouler pan any donge; for what is a man’s body but a 
sakeful of stinkynge filbe? And 3if pou take hede how pat we 
were byget, it is horrible & abhominable pinge to speke. Also 
pinke how worms schul ete pi bodi. And when pou hast pou3et 
pus of al pe circumstance of bi body, pan pinke on pisoule. . . . 
What ioy and blisse him is ordend 3if he deserve it, & on pat oper 
syde what sorow & wo him is ordend 3if he do yvel! And afterward 
pinke how long pou hast lyved & how moche pou hast receyved 
& on what maner pou come per [f. 209a] to & hou pou dispended 
hem. For eche owre pat pou hast more pou3t on pe world pen 
of God ... pou shalt answere bop of ydle dede & of eche ydell 
word ...at pe day of dome. And 3if pou schalt be savyd per is 
none here of pine hede pat it ne schal be glorified . . . wip pe body 
in pe blisse of heven; & per pe soule is a pousand fold more pen 
al pis world. As Seint Barnard seip pat of al pe creatures pat ever 
God made, ban is pe soule most worpi. But now take gode hede 
. . « how litil godnes pou hast of pi silfe: but litil wit or litil mizt 
but 3if it come of God. But many men desire nizt* & day ping 
pat is nazt worp.. . pat is to set hert on pe world pat pat ping 
pat a man settip his hert most on ful seldym or ever he have it, 
& pat aveilip litil; & pus often tyme a man is disseyvid. ... Also 
pinke hou changeable pou art, for pat pat pou wilt today to- 
morwe pou wilt nat do it; & pus pou art tormentid of [f. 209b] 
many pinges. But whanne pou mizt nat have pat pinge pat 
pou coveitist pou art so agrevid. Also pinke pou art lizt to be 
tempted & brutel to understond® & redy to assent rathe to yvel 
pen to gode; & of al pes mischevys oure lord Ihesu Crist wil 
deliver pe 3if jou wilt sett pine hert stedfastly on him. And 

*MS, at 

“MS nat 

5 MS Bodley 416, wibstonden 
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perfor pinke on Ihesu Crist & put vanites out of pi pouzt & pinke 
how he made pi soule to his owne liknesse. Also pink how pi 
body was made of a litil bupewid cley.®. . . Also pinke stedfastly 
what it is to love pine owne flesche & to norische it so tendirly pat 
sone schal rote & fede be wormis of pe erbe. And 3if pou seie pat 
pou lovyst pi fader & pi moder for pou art of here flesche and 
blode bygetun, so be pe wormys wipin pe... . And 3it pinke, 
on pat oper side, how pou hast of hem neiper body ne soule.... 
But 3if pow dwelldist stil pou schuldist be suche as [f.210a] pow 
were bizetun in filp & synne. And on pat oper halfe 3if pou . 
lovist broper or sustir or eny oper for pei bene of pi kynne & 
of pe same flesch & blode, by pe same skyl pou schuldist love 
... be worms of here flesch or of pine or of bi moder. And 3if 
pou seie pat pou lovest hem for pei have flesch & blode & likenes 
of man and han a soule as pou hast, pan is he na3t pi broper but 
in as moch as pou & he have oo fader poruge fleschly bigeting 
... And sip pou lovest so moche pi flescly ken, how moche more 
schuldist pou love him pat hab made pe of nau3t & bou3t be wip 
his precious blode on pe rode trel 
[Of pe Benefetes of Oure Lord God] 


Also pinke on pe gret godenesse pat he hap don to pe & more 
will 3if pou wilt serufe him. As it is seid afore, whan pou wert 
naugt pan he made pe au3t .. . & whan pou were borne in synne 
pan he brou3t pe to cristnynge, & afterward whan pou [f.210b] 
had synned so foule & so oft 3it he suffred pe... and eche day 
whan pou misdost pan he made pe to repent be, & whan pou 
preydist of forzivenes he forzave pe, & whanne pou were in ony 
erroure pan he amendid pe, & whan pou dredist pe pan he 
taugt pe, and whan pou were anhungred pan he fedde pe, ... & 
whan pou hast ette he comlieh pe or makip pe semly. And pou 
sleptist or wakis pan he savip pe, & whan pou risist of pi bedde 
ban he susteynip pe, & whan pou fallist pan he reisip pe. . . & 
whan pou stondest pan he kepip pe up, & whan pou gost pan he 
ledip pe . . . & whan pou partist fro him poruze synne pan poruz 
his mercy he ledip pe azene to salvacion, & whan pou art 
yvel at ese pan he comfortip pe. pus many godenes God 
werkip for pe & many mo pen man may pinke. 

[How a man shalle spend his tyme] 


® MS Bodley 416, of poudere & stinkinge frop 
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And perfore whan pou risist of pi bed at morow [f.211a] or’ at 
mydni3t pinke anone how many men have persched in bodi & 
in soule pat nizt, sum with fiere . . . som with water . .. sum 
slayne wip pevis & many wip oper soden depe wipout repentance 
and housil. ... Also pinke hou many men fal in dedly synne... 
as in glotonye, licherie, & covetise . . . & many oper synns pat 
draw men into dampnacion; & of al pes folies God hap pe’ 
deliverde. ... And so whan pou takist heed of pe gret godnes 
pat he hap don to pe... & how unkynd pou hast bene to him, pan 
seie pus to him, “A, my lord God, my Ihesu, my likynge, pat 
me, synful wrecche, in pis nizt hast kept & defendid . . . me 
heele . . . and sound into pis tyme, blissid mote jou be for al 
pat* is in be & of al oper godenes pat pou hast done to me. In pi 
power I put me, pat lyvest & regnest God wipowtyn end. 
Amen.”... Than pou schalt bisily pinke hou pou hast spendid 
pi tyme [f.211b] fro pe morwen pat pou rist til even... & pray 
God of mercy of al . . . pe gode dedis pat pou hast forslowpid, 
pe whiche pou migztist have don and® hast not.... And perfor 
. .. or pou go to bedde seie pis preyer to God, “My lord Ihesu 
Crist, into pi handes ... I bitake my body & my soul pis nizt & 
al my kynne & al my frendis. . . & al cristyn men. Kepe us pis 
ni3t, lord Ihesu Crist, poroze pe besechinge of pi blissid moder 
Mary & of al seyntis. Save us pis nizt fro... al soden depe & 
fro pe peyns of hell & liztne us wip pe holy gost & pine holy 
grace & make us evermore /o love je, my lord Ihesu Crist, & to 
kepe pi commandementis, & suffre us never to part fro pe.” 
... For pe holy man seip, “if pou afiest pe to pi silfe, pou schalt 
be delivered to pi silfe; & 3if pou trustist to God, pou schalt be 
delivered to God.” . . . & by [f.212a] pis maner contemplacion 
pou shalt’ lerne to know Pi silfe & to love God & to serve him, for 
we schul trow pat he is de best binge bat may be, be wisest bing and 
pe most iust bat any man may pinke on; & so he is ever wipout 
bygining & wipout end. Knowynge al binge he may not for3zet, ne 


no ping may aschappe him; but evermore he ordinip a pinge pat ~ 


is gode. 


7 Omitted in MS 
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[How a Man Shal Have Contemplacioun 
of God in Every Creature] 


..- Pre pingis ben in God.... pe first is mizt; pat is pe fader 
of heven. Pe secund is knowyng of wisedam; pat is pe son & pe 
secund persone. Pe pird is god wil; pat we clepe pe holy gost. 
And al is o god; & of pis holy trinite comip al maner creature. 
Bi his migt al pinge is formed; bi his wisdam al pingis is ordend; 
bi his grace & his godenes . . . all vertus in every man ben stabled 
more or lasse. By his mizt pou maist know his gretnes; by his 
wisdam pou mizt know his formyng; by his gode will pou mi3zt 
know his vertues & godenes. .. ."" Here pou mi3zt se . . . how 
God schewip his mi3t diversly, how he hap gevun to eche creature 
... his kynde, as stonys have beynge . . . & wex not ne here ne 
fele not ... and bestys wexen & heryn & felyn.... Also men ar 
& wexen & heren & felyn & pei have discrecioun & understondyn 
... wip aungels. Now pou mi3t se . . . how God hap ordend for 
man passinge al oper creatures. For Seynt Astyn seip he wold 
nat have pe place of an aungel 3if he mizt have pat place pat is 
ordend for man. ... Also pinke how al creaturs wer made 
only for man, as tame bestis, . . . and made only for oure help; 
... & wild & oper traveilinge bestis, as oxen . . . & shepe to 
clope us & fede us . . . & fisch in pe se & in ober water & bryndis 
in pe eiper. Also... veny [f.213a] mose bestis ar made ta us 
for pre skyls: to chastise us, for pei be to oure amendemente, & 
to oure techinge; as whan we be hurt or . . . wondid or venynid 
wip suche bestis pan we be chastisid; & sometyme wip sykenesse or 
fallinge in desese & in many oper wise God chastisib man & pat is © 
of his gret mercy . . . for whan we do synne it is wondir he smytip 
us nat done into helle, & berfore we schuld pinke if ony desese com 
to us pat it is of Godis chastying & mekely banke God perof, for 
it is for pe best to us; and so we schuld pinke on oure feblenes 
& how frele we bene & how brotil & how ful of desese, as if we be 
smytin wip a litil desese or ony ober grevance pat so litil pinge 
may noy us... and if pou pinke pus bisily pou schalt'® com to 
knowynge of pisilfe & of pe creaturs of God; & whan pou hast 


1 This sentence ‘might be considered either as a mistranslation or as an 
addition; MS Bodley 416 reads, His my3t pou mys sen bi here greiness & bi here 
Sorminge; his wisdom bi here feirnes & bi here ordeynynge; his goodnes bi here 
veriue & here multepliinge. 
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[f.213b] understondynge pus pan .. . pinke on Crist & of his 
creatures: how he hap don gret mi3zt to make such pingis of 
nau3t ... & to ordeyne eche to be in hys owne kynde & to mul- 
tiplie eche . . . in his degre; & pinke in pine hert, “A, Lord, how 
unkynd be we’”’; for we misseusen al pes creaturs . . . and he 
ordeynip hem to multiplie & we distroy hem eche day. And 
perfore sey to him . . . “Jhesu Crist, mercy” & meke pe to God & 
panke him for pou art better & feirer ben pei ben, for pou hast 
knowing of good & yvel; & so hap no creature but man. And perfore 
man in al creatures schuld werschipe & blyssynne pe holi trinite 
of whom al pingis ben governd® & in pis maner of contemplacion 
pou mi3t know God in his creatures. 


[How a man shal see pe wil of God in holy writte] 


... The secunde degre of contemplacion of letterure . . . I shal 
telpe as it is writyn. Pou schalt!® bisily pink on pat pou herist in 
prechingis or if [f.214a] pou herist redynge of holy write, & 3if 
pou herist ony pinge pat mi3t profyt to pi soule or to hate synne 
. . . or to dispise pis world, al’* to love vertus & to draw pe to 
holy pou3tis & to holy preyers & to sture pe to pe blis of heven & 
to forsake wikednes & to do godenes & to lyve in parfiit charite 
... to God, be whiche he biddep in his lawe & pe conceilis hou may." 


Contemplacioun afor matyns 


Bifor matyns pou schalt pinke ... on pe tyme & pe oure pat 
Crist was borne. The tyme was at mydwinter whan it was most 
cold; pe oure was at mydnizt, pe hardest oure pat is. . . almi3ti 
God, fader of heven, sent his owne bilovid sone into pis world 
to bicome man for us. He was conceyved without ony knowyng 
of man poruze pe vertu of pe holy gost & borne of a clene mayden 
pat never did synne. He was in his moder wombe nyne monipis 
& more & pan he was borne of his moder in a cold, broken hous at 
Bethleem touns end & leid bifor an ox & an asse in a cribe on a 
litil hey; & his moder had none oper schetis to wynde him inne but « 
to be a kercheif of her hede—luyt it was“—& an old kyrtil, and 
made perof cloutis & wonde hir child perin for cold & leid him on a 


MS goverd 

‘3 Other MSS have and 

4 At this point twelve chapters are omitted. 
Omitted in MS 
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wispe bifor an oxe and an asse. I trow pat here was poverte ynowe; 
& pis poverte he had til he was twelfe 3ere old! Also pinke on pe 
gret bisines pat his moder had about her swete sonne; & of 
Iosephe, what ioye he hadde of pat birbe; & of pe... grete 
company of aungels . . . pat were at bat birbe & songen, “Gloria 
in excelsis deo.”’ [f.215a.] 


Contemplacion bifor pryme 


Here pow must pinke how Crist at such tyme of pe nizt 
was taken wip Iewis & bitraied of his disciple & takn as a trey- 
tour & bounden as a thefe & demyd as a feloun.... And pinke 
how Iudas kissed him pat he had bitraied & he godely clepid 
him frend. Also pinke how Crist defendid his dischiplis pat 
pei schuld nat fizt, and how Crist helid Malchus ere pat Petir 
smote off, & how... pe false Iews toke Crist & bond him & led 
him forpe . . . afor Cayfas pe bischope, & how his disciplis drew 
away fro him for drede & leftyn him alone. And pan come many 
fals swerers & made playnt on him to pe bischope, & per he was 
examyned & betyn for he answerd agen here will; & hou Petir 
forsoke him sone after pre tymes for pe wiked wordis of pe 
Tewis... 8 


Contemplacion byfor pe sixte oure’” 


Here pou schalt pinke on pe passion . . . how pe fals Iewis... 
bere witnesse azens Crist . . . pat he had slanderd hem [f.215b] 
& pat he had seid pat he mizt distroye pe temple of God & make 
anoper wibinne pre dais, and pat he had stirid al pe contre of 
Galalee ni to Ierusalem. And pei scornyd him in diverse maner 
& dispisid him fouler pan a doge; and pan pei spityn in his face 
& hiddyn his izen wih a clobe & smytyn him on pe croune; & 
so pet pleyed abobet wih him as pei wold have don wip a fole & 
bede him tel who smote him last. And Crist spak not oo word, 
but suffred al pis so mekly for be love of man; & he seid nat 
ones, “Whi do ze so?’”’... And many mo dispitis pei did to him 
pat were longe to tell. 

But now pinke overe pe resurrection of Ihesu Crist, for at 
pe oure of prime he ros fro dep to lif, and after pat he had 

“ At the end of this chapter some material is from the chapter following. 


1’ This chapter contains the material that other MSS place under the 
heading, “Contemplacion bifor Pryme.” 
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dispoylid helle . . . he apperid to Mary Magdalene, & sche wend 
he had bene a gardener; & after he schewid him . . . to his dis- 
ciplis in diverse tymes & toke fro hem her misbileve & pe herd 
[f.216a] nes of her hertis . . . & gave hem his blissinge & stye up to 
hevene; & per he sittip on his fader rizt hand. 


Contemplacion byfore undern 


Att pis oure pou schalt '* pinke . . . how Crist was dispoilid 
nakid, & pe fals Iewis bonden him to a pilere . . . of stone as he 
had been a pefe, & in hast pet made hem scharpe scourgis ful of 
prikis & perwip dei bett his blissid body . . . as long as pe lastid 
til his body ran al on blode. And pan pei putten on him a séreyt 
silkyn clope & pat clevyd ful sorore to his body whan pe blode was 
dry. And pei set 2 garland on his hede of long scharpe pornis .. . 
& wip stonys pei bett it fast doun, for pei wold nat pryke her 
handis. And pei toke him a rede in his rizt hand. . . & knelid 
doun . . . in scorne & seidyn to him, “Heile, sirkynge of Iewis.”! 
And whan pei had pus scornid him pei drow of pat clope of silke, 
& it clevyd so fast to his body pat pet drew of berwib moche of his 
skynne & of his flesche also, & whanne pei saw pat blissid 
body so foule to here sizt pei blerid on him & spittid in his face as 
pet wold have done on a tode. 

And now of pe gret mercy of oure lord Ihesu Crist pinke enterly 
whi pat he wold bicome a man & suffre such hard peyns & dis- 
pitous a debe for us in his manhede whan he mi3zt have bo3t 
inopermaner. But certisal hedid to have love of us... & perfor 
he wold be oure creature «& oure saveoure & suffre in his body al 
oure surow for to bye oure love.”® 


Contemplacion bifor mydday 


In pis oure pou bisili pinke how pe fals Iewis maden oure 
lorde Ihesu bere pe crosse on his bake toward be mounte of Calvary 
til he was in poynt to have fale doun for febiines. And whan pei 
seyn pat, bet maden anoper man bere pe tre; for pei wold not pat 
Crist had died til he had hangid peronne. And alway as he 


8 MS schat 

MS Rawlinson C 72 has, “Et genibus flexis eum derisorie salutaverunt 
dicentes et ‘Ave, rex ludeorum,’” which appears in some other Latin MSS but is 
regularly omitted from Latin, French and English versions. 

*% This last paragraph belongs in the next chapter. 
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[f.217a] went mekenes and pes went wip him; 3e, so fere forpe as 
Ysaye pe prophete seip pat he went as mekely to hanging ward as 
dopa lombetopeclyping, for hemadenoper bostnenoyse. Also binke 
on his moder, what sorow sche had whan sche saw here owne swete 
sonne goyng”" toward pe galows, for it was gret pite to se;& whan pei 
come to Calvary anon pei cast doun pe crosse & lad oure lord Ihesu 
peron & made markis & holis where his handis & his fete schuld 
be nailid; & pan pei toke a blond raggid nayle & drofe it borow 
his hand wib an hamer to pe rode, and al pe peyne & angwisch 
pat was in his body drowe perto; & so whan pei wold have nailed 
pat oper hand perto, it was so schort to be hole pat pei had made by 
halfe a fote & more, panne pei wold not make [f.217b] new holis 
but toke new ropis & tied on his hand & drew it til it was mete to 
here marke pat pei had made, and in pat drawing al pe ioyntis of 
bope armis al to-broken asondry; & whan pei wold naile pe fete 
to pe crosse, ban was al his body so shronken togidir for peyne pat 
pet were to schorte to pe holis pat pei had made, by a large fote 
& more; & pan pei toke mo ropis & tied to his fete & drew hem 
don hard & sore til pei were even wip pe holis; & wih bat drawynge 
pet brosten al pe ioyntis of his lymes & pe skynne also; & pan 
pet toke anoper ragid naile & dryven it poruze his fete wip an 
hamer to be hard tre. Ri3zt now abide & se & lift up ji mynd & 
pinke, “A, lord Ihesu Crist, mercy! Hou pe raggid nails raschid 
amonge [f.218a] pe hard bonis & synews! A, lord,, 3if al pe 
sorowe ... of pis world wer in pe body of oo man & pat man 
mi3t suffre so moche sorow....asal men... 3it litil comparisoun 
were put to oure lord ihesu Crist—to pe sorow pat he suffred 
for us in an oure of a day... .’’ DPerfore Crist seip himself by 
Ieremie pe prophete, “‘Al ze pat passine by pe way, abide & 
bihold 3if per be any sorowe lich to my sorowe.” Nay, for sop, 
ne never was. ... Also bihold his moder, what sorow sche had 
whan sche saw here swete son suffer al bat peyne; & for pis sorow 
& wo sche becam blake & blo as sche seip of hersilf, ““Ne clepe 
3e me no more faire, lesse ne more,” but clepip me fro hens 
forp ward ‘woman ful of sorow & wo & colure bop blake & blo.’” 
As Seynt Barnard seip in a songe of love “‘Ne merveile se pat 

™ MS gobg 

® Latin MSS omit this expression, which is found in the French as Ne me 
apeles bele tant ne quant. 

™ This quotation from Canticles 1:6 is similarly ascribed to Saint Bernard 
in MS Bodley 416. 
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pouge I be broune & pale, for pe sunne hap mis [f. 218b] coloured 
me.” And perfore men sey infEnglische in pis maner... 

Now gop de sonn under wode; 

Mary, me rewip pi faire rode.™ 

Now gop pe sone under pe tre; 

Mari, me rewip pi sonne so fre... . 


Contemplacion bifore none 


... At pis oure pou schalt pinke pat Crist pat is lord of life 
suffred dep at suche tyme of pe day for oure love . . . & whanne 
pe false Iewis hadyn pus fastyned Cristis body on pe crosse as 
men doun clope on a tenconier, ban pei lift up pe crosse for malice 
of hemsilfe as hize as pei mizten & lete it squat sodenly into a 
moreteis; & wip pat squatynge al pe synows, veyns, & ioyntes of 
his blissid body to-brosten. Certis [f. 219a] here was peyne anow 
& also povert; for he hing al nakid on pe crosse, wip his blody 
wondis, for love of mans soule, al to-rent & al to-torne. And as 
he hinge of pe crose he spake .vij. swete wordis. De first was, 
“Fader, forzive hem pis synne, for pei wit nat what pei do.”’ 
Pe secund was to pe... pefe bat henge on his ri3t side, ‘‘Pis day 
pou schalt® be wip me in paradise.”” Pe pird worde was to his 
moder . . . “‘Woman, io, per pi sonne,’”’ & to Iohan, “Lo, per 
pi moder.” pe fourp was, “I purst,” & anone ri3t pe fals Iewis 
maden him drynke eisil & galle temperid wih mir, & put it to 
his moup upon a spong to do him drinke; & whan he had asayed 
a litil what it was he wold no more peroffe. Pe fifpe word was 
whanne he seid, “My God, my God, whi hast pou forsakyn me!” 
De sixt tyme he seid, ‘Now is pe prophicie fulfilled.” pe sevenp 
tyme he seid, “Fader, into pine handis I bitake my spirit.” 
And whan he had seid al pe wordis he bowid pe hed don & 3ave 
up pe gost... hanging on pe crosse bitweyne twey pevis. 


Contemplacion bifore evensonge 


At pis oure pou schalt™ pinke . . . how Ioseph of Armathe 
askid Cristis body, as it henge on pe crose, of Pilate. And pink 
hou pe kny3tis [f. 220a] come to pe crosse & many Iewis wip 
hem & to-brokune pe pies & pe lymes of pe twey pevs.. . also 


* MS Additional 10053 gives this line as, Me rewyt, Marye, pi feyr fode. 
% MS schat 
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biside pe crosse stode a blynde kny3t, & anone pei toke him a spere 
in his hand & settyn pe poynt to Cristis side & seden to him, 
“Sir Longis, put up pe spere,” & anone rizt come out water & 
blode, and by vertu of pis holi blode he gat his siz3t. And pan Ioseph 
toke done pe body of Crist fro pe crosse, for it schuld nat be 
unberid for here Sabot day was on pe morow. Also... pou 
schalt® pinke how Crist 3ave his flesche & his blode in pe forme 
of brede & wyne to his dischiplis at pis oure of pe day.... 


Contemplacione bifore complyne 


At pis oure pou schalt pinke hou Ioseph of Armathe & 
Nychodem token pe body of Crist & put it in a faire schete.. . 
& wonden him perinne & leyden him in a sepulcre ... & pe 
Iewis settyn here selis peron & settyn kny3tis for to kepen it 
into pe bird day were passed. ... And gader al pes meditacions oft 
into bi mynd & panke pis gracious lord pat al pis & moche more 
suffred for pe, pou synful wrech, and alway pou quitist him wip 
unkyndnes. Now praye we to oure gracious lord pat he of his 
gret mercy 3ive us grace to love him & drede as we feble wrechis 
& frele au3tyn for to do. Amen.” [End of f. 220b.] 


Harry Wotcott RosBBINS 


* MS schat 
#7 MS omits the other six chapters. 
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XIV. THE RELATION OF OCCLEVE’S LERNE TO DYE 
TO ITS SOURCE 


Occleve’s Lerne to Dye has been spoken of as ‘“‘a really fine 
Ars Sciendi Mori, the most dignified, and the most poetical, 
thing that Occleve has left us.”? It may be worth while to de- 
termine how much of this praise should be given to Occleve as 
translator and amplifier, how much to his original, an eloquent 
and famous chapter in Henry Suso’s Horologium.? 

But first a word or two on the Horologium, which is one of 
the loveliest fruits of German mysticism,’ and on the earlier 
tractate in German (Biichlein der Ewigen Weisheit) of which 
it is an expansion! In spirit and phrase both derive largely 
from the Scriptures, and from the Fathers, especially St. 
Bernard.‘ After prolonged meditation upon his reading in these 
sacred and semi-sacred works, Suso, who was temperamentally 
predisposed to mystical ecstasy, experienced an exalted mood 
which he interpreted as a revelation “von der schénen minne- 
reichen ewigen Weisheit.’* To this beautiful and all-loving 
Eternal Wisdom, personified as a woman, Suso devotes his love 


1 Professor Saintsbury, in Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit., 11, 207. 

? The present writer has already pointed out (M. L. N., XX XVIII, 337-39) 
that the source of the poem is Chap. II, Bk. II, of Suso’s Horologium Sapientiae 
(1334); has explained the relation of the Horologium to Suso’s earlier Biichlein 
der Ewigen Weisheit; has noted the Middle English prose versions of the same 
chapter, the six Latin MSS of the chapter in the British Museum Library, and 
the six early printed editions of the Horologium in the same Library; and has 
indicated from which exemplar of the Latin Occleve’s poem probably derives. 
It is from an equivalent of this exemplar, an undated quarto (Allosti: 1488?; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. No. IA. 49032), that the Latin quotations in this paper have 
been taken. 

* Cf. Denifle’s ed. of Suso’s German works (1880), p. xxi. 

‘ See the preface to the Bichlein. Suso’s contribution to Christian mysticism 
lay not in the substance of his thought — that he derived from Scripture, from 
his master, Eckhart, from St. Augustine, St. Anselm, St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
others—but in the poetic form, romantic and symbolical, in which he cast 
his thought. Cf. C. Schmidt, “Etudes sur le mysticisme allemand au XIV* 
siécle” (Mém. de Acad. Royale des Sc. Moral. et Polit. de V Inst. de France, 
T. III: Savants Etrangeres, Paris, 1847, pp. 225-502, esp. 416ff.; Suso, 396-436). 

5 M. Diepenbrock, H. Suso’s, genannt Amandus, Leben und Schriften, 2 ed., 
Regensburg, 1837, p. 177; K. Bihlmeyer, H. Seuse, Deutsche Schriften, Stutt- 
gart, 1907, p. 200. 
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and dedicates his dreams. Of her he speaks in the words of 
The Wisdom of Solomon: ‘Her have I loved, and have sought A 
her out from my youth, and have desired to take her for my | 
spouse, and I became a lover of her beauty.” From an ardent 
imagination, an incessant desire for spiritual illumination, and 
a constant poring over holy and patristic writ in cloistral se- ' 
clusion, came the revelations of Suso’s Biichlein. Thus, as he ; 
himself says, “he gained many a bright inspiration of divine 
truth... and between him and the Eternal Wisdom there sprang 
up a tender intercourse, and this took place not by a bodily 
intercourse nor by figurative answers; it took place solely by 
meditation in the light of Holy Writ, whose answers can deceive i 
in nothing.’”* By this insight the author’s former spiritual t 
dryness, he tells us, was turned into an inner sweetness.’ Then 
he determined to write down his meditations, in the hope that 

they would bring peace to others who might suffer a like dryness 

and bitterness in meditating upon Christ’s passion. The first 
writing was in German, “because he had so received his medita- | 
tions from God.” In no spirit of vainglory, but with simple, 
fervent candour, he imparts his happiness: 


The thoughts which stand here are simple, the words simpler still, for they 
proceed from a simple soul and are meant for simple men who have still their 
imperfections to cast aside. . . . One thing, however, a man should know, that 
there is asgreat.a difference between hearing himself the sweet accords of a harp 
and hearing another speak of them, as there is between the words received in 
pure grace and that flow out of a living heart, through a living mouth, and those 
same words when they come to be set down on the dead parchment, especially 
in the German tongue; for then are they chilled, and they wither like plucked 
roses: for the sprightliness of their delivery, which, more than anything, moves 
the heart of man, is then extinguished, and in the dryness of dry hearts are they 
received. Never was there a string how sweet soever, but it became dumb when 
stretched on a dry log. . . .* 


Nevertheless the written words manage to retain much of the 
magic of the living heart and the living mouth. They are not 
chilled. Nor are they the plucked roses Suso feared. Moreover, 
the later and fuller Latin version, in spite of some rather frigid 


* Bihlmeyer, p. 197; Diepenbrock, p. 174; English trans., Little Book of 
Eternal Wisdom by Blessed Henry Suso, 2d ed. Lond.: 1910, 

7 Diepenbrock, pp. 173-77. 

* Diepenbrock, pp. 174-76; English trans., pp. 22-24. 
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scholasticisms, is a work not inferior to the Biichlein in passion, 


imaginative vigor, and rhythmic grace. 

Suso est poéte avant tout. . . . Son imagination féconde, nourrie incessam- 
ment par un vif amour pour la beauté de la nature, lui crée pour toute chose 
des images et des symboles tour 4 tour gracieux et magnifique. II décrit son 
amante, la sagesse éternelle, comme un troubadour décrit la dame de ses pen- 
sées; il la représente comme une vierge de haute naissance, resplendissante 
d’une beauté et d’une jeunesse impérissables, ornée de roses, de lis et de violettes 
odoriférantes, faisant les délices et l’admiration dela cour céleste. . . . Quand 
il parle ainsi de son amante mystique, son style prend un essor vraiment lyrique 
et quelquefois sublime. . . .° 


Both the Biichlein and the Horologium are in the form of a 
dialogue between Eternal Wisdom and a disciple whose ex- 
perience of this world has filled him with disgust and dejection. 
In each, the first book comprises meditations on the passion 
of Christ, exhortations to imitate His sufferings, and reflections 
on the use of affliction; the second treats of the preparation for 
death, the celebration of the Eucharist, and the praise of God. 
In the Biichlein, a third division, which is omitted in the Latin 
work, contains a collection of prayers to God and the Virgin. 
Occleve’s Lerne to Dye derives from the Horologium, Book 
II, Chapter II, De scientia utilissima homini mortali que est 
Scire mori. Suso’s sublimity, even his elevated style, Occleve 
obviously enough has not “conveyed.” But is it to the eloquence 
of the Latin that Occleve owes the achievement that, in this 
poem, for once, for some considerable length, he rises above the 
versifying level? 

In answering this question the following points will be con- 
sidered: the length of the poem in comparison with the original; 
the amount and character of the matter rejected by the poet; 
the quantity, distribution, and quality of his additions; and the 
quality of the English renderings. 

The Lerne to Dye" is a poem of 938 lines in rhyme royal, with 


® Schmidt, pp. 432-33. 

10 The poem has been found in seven MSS: Bodl. 1504, f. 29a; Bodl. 3441, 
f. 117a (wanting stanzas 1-3); Bodl. 27627, f. 30a; Harl. 172, f. 73a; Royal 
17. D. vi, f. 120b; Durham Univ. Cosin. V. iii. 9, f. 52b; Gollancz (formerly 
Ashburnam Addit. 133), f. 55a (stanzas 1-96). See Brown, Register, 2:2009. 
Furnivall printed (E.E.T.S., E.S. 61) the Durham text, collating it with the 
Gollancz MS (said to have been written by Occleve himself, but Furnivall 
doubted this; cf. J. H. Kern, Anglia, 39, 443, who suggests that the Gollancz 
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aprose supplement. Lines 1-917 are based upon the //orologium; 
lines 918-31 are original, making the transition to the poet’s 
use of another source, the Ninth Lesson for All Hallows Day 
in the Sarum Breviary." 

It follows, then, that we are concerned here with lines 1-917 
only. 

The thought of these lines may be condensed as follows. 
The best of the arts is so to learn to die that a man need not be 
surprised by death, for he who is not ready for death when it 
comes, is compassed by the sorrows of hell. Death is horrible, 
without pity, to that sinner. Spiritually he has won nothing 
from life. All his ways have been wild and evil. Oh, that youth 
would amend while it may! But now the hopeless man is in the 
snare of death, and he fears he has postponed amendment too 
long. How shamefully will he stand at the Doom, before God 
and all the saints! Let man keep himself always as though he 
were to die today, or tomorrow, or this week at the furthest. 
The fear of God is the beginning of wisdom. Remember death 
in time! 

Though about nine hundred words of the Latin have not been 
translated, the poem, nevertheless, is far more lengthy than 
the entire chapter in the Horologium. Occleve has actually 





version is a later working-over of the Durham, and that both texts are Occleve’s 
work—but cf. Kern’s statement, p. 389; Gollancz says, in his edition of the MS, 
E.E.T.S., E.S. 73, p. v, that “it is a beautiful specimen of early 15th century 
writing”) and giving some variant readings (stanzas 97ff.) from the Royal 
MS. Kern, 443-47, has again compared the Durham and Gollancz texts, noting 
a few variants missed by Furnivall. I have compared Furnivall’s text with 
the 15th century Harl. and Royal exemplars. Though there are many verbal 
variations in these MSS, they do not affect the substance of Occleve’s trans- 
lation, for they neither materially subtract from what he has added to the 
Latin nor supply what he has omitted. They consist, rather, for the most 
part, of slight rearrangements in the order of words, of substitutions of more 
or less equivalent words or phrases, of the insertion or omission of single words. 
Stanzas 132-34 and the prose addendum are missing in the Harl. MS. The 
Royal (first quarter of the 15th cent.) is closer to Furnivall’s text than is 
the Harl. (probably 15th cent.), but in not a few instances the Royal and 
the Harl. agree in a variant from Furnivall. A collation of the existing MSS 
doubtless would supply a better text. It would certainly mend some of the 
metres. Perhaps it would clarify a thought here and there. 

1 This Lesson is the source of the last stanza (lines 932-38) and of most of 
the prose supplement. See Kurtz, M. L. N., XXXIX, 56-57. 
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translated about 79 per cent of the chapter, has somewhat freely 
rendered that portion with 22.8 per cent more words than there 
are in the Latin, and has added matter of his own that constitutes 
40 per cent of the poem. Upwards of 3400 Latin words have thus 
been expanded, by free translation and original additions, to 
about 7000 English words, an increase of 105.8 per cent. The 
poet, then, has slightly more than doubled that portion of the 
original that he used. In quantity, at least, the poet surpasses 
the mystic. 


Nature of Occleve’s Omissions 


Of the quality of the poet’s work we may judge first of all 
by considering the quality of the 21 per cent of Suso’s matter 
that has been rejected. 

These materials have been rejected from no one place more 
than another, and, with one possible exception, there is evident 
no principle of rejection other than that of metrical convenience. 
Wherever the exigencies of rhyming and stanza-making can be 
met by omitting words and passages Occleve is quite willing to 
forego some of the Latin. Comparatively unimportant words 
and phrases are continually rejected—almost three times as 
often as more important or long items., But whereas weighty 
items are omitted with practically equal frequency at all posi- 
tions in the stanza,” the omission of lighter matter falls off 
after the first three lines, as may be seen in the following table. 
The tendency to frequent rejection in the first three places (lines) 
of the stanza should be compared with the great increase in 
additions in the other four places, as noted below. Evidently, 
as he met his prosodical difficulties by inventing more freely, 
Occleve found it less necessary to telescope his Latin. As addi- 
tions increased, omissions decreased. 

The poet takes no special care to omit iterative, parallelistic, 
or tautological phrases; indeed, his own contributions are nearly 
as often of these kinds as are the omissions. He follows the 
simple rule of omitting unimportant matter that does not fit 
easily into the logical and metrical limits of the stanza. Limbo 
swallows the hindmost phrase. 


% Seven cases in the third lines is the minimum, eleven cases in the first 
lines the maximum. 
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TABLE A 








Omission of Unimportant Omission of Important 








Number Words and Phrases Words and Phrases Total 
of line Per- 
in Number of Number of centage 
Stanza} Omissions | Percentage* | Omissions Percentage 
1 32 24.4 11 8.3 32.7 
2 23 17.5 9 6.8 24.3 
3 21 16.0 7 5.3 21.3 
4 14 10.6 10 7.6 18.2 
5 18 13.5 8 6.1 19.6 
6 13 9.9 10 7.6 17.5 
7 15 11.4 9 6.8 18.2 


























*Percentages are calculated on a basis of the 131 times that each stanza-line 
occurs in the poem proper (stanzas 1-131). In counting omissions it has not been 
found necessary to count one line more than once for a given kind of omission. 


Of omissions of fairly forceful or lengthy passages, several 
typical examples may be selected. Vivid details are usually, 
but by no means always, retained. The following, for instance, 
misses the strongest part of its original. 


Whan pat a greet toun set is on a lowe, 
And al is fyred both in lengthe and brede.¥ 


To make an easy rhyme, the hackeneyed in lengthe and brede 
takes the place of “‘et in igne et fumo scintille pariter sursum 
ac deorsum feruntur.’’ Again, the dying man, repenting 
procrastination in reform, cries: 
O morwe, morwe, thou haast me begilt! (v. 372) 
But the Latin inserts after the second morwe a strong figure: 
“quam longam restem fecisti et in baratrum mortis me pro- 
crastinando pertraxisti.” From a passage on the inevitability 
of death, 
Wendist thow han been at swich auantage 


Dat shee nat durste han pated thee thy wage, 
But oonly han thee spared & forborn (vv. 165-67), 


™ Vv. 703-4. Occleve’s additions are printed in italics. 
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has been omitted, after spared, “et tabernaculum tuum fictile 
ingredi non auderet’’—a telling metaphor, for the loss of which, 
perhaps, the second of the three lines, which is Occleve’s own, 
is part compensation. Certainly the poet does occasionally 
supply a stronger phrase in place of one that is at least fairly 
impressive. Thus, after 


O deeth, O deeth, greet is thy crueltee (V. 141), 


the Latin, “O impietas et indignatio miseranda,” is lost; but 
two rather dramatic lines are supplied in its stead: 


Thyn office al to sodeynly doost thow. 
Is ther no grace? lakkist thow pitee? 


Such compensations, however, are rare, while frequently, on the 
other hand, something of the dignified weight and seriousness 
of the Latin is missed. A sententious and melancholy reflection 
on the brevity of this life may be sacrificed to an insipid rhyme. 
Or phrases of passionate iteration, ejaculations of despair, the 
very cry of a lost soul, may be ruined in an amateurish thumb- 
ing of a line. 

The haphazard omissions, then, of unimportant words cannot 
be said very materially either to strengthen or weaken substance 
or style, and the neglect of more weighty passages is too seldom 
offset by original substitutions of indisputable strength. 

Something remains to be said concerning a particular class 
of omissions. Into the Horologium Suso introduced certain 
reflections on the religious orders of his time, which had not 
appeared in the Biichlein. For his learned Latin audience these 
criticisms might well be food for thought; from his naive audi- 
ence in the vernacular they might have provoked indiscreet 
crimination. But these very passages Occleve, with a discre- 
tion surely not born of any knowledge of the Biichlein, consider- 
ably softens by rejecting all direct reference to the clergy. The 
passages occur in stanzas nine, ten, and eleven. The chief omis- 
sion is in the first line of the ninth. To 


But more harm is, ful many oon shalt thow fynde, 
Pat ageyn deeth maken no purueance, 


should be added a limiting phrase, translated in a Middle 
English prose version as “(full many] among some religious 
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as well as in vain seculars.”” Other silences soften the denuncia- 
tions still further. It is interesting to find the little Privy Seal 
quill-man instinctively shielding the cloth that Dante attacked. 
Cleric principle of rejection he has, perhaps: principles of poetic 
rejection are somewhat difficult to divine. 


Distribution of Occleve’s Additions 


Shall we detect greater evidence of poetic taste in Occleve’s 
copious additions? Some index of his performance as poet and 
translator may be found in the way in which he distributes his 
inventions among the seven lines of the rhyme-royal. As he 
advances within each stanza he finds it harder and harder to 
carry the exact thought of the original exactly in its sequence. 
He repeatedly takes the easier way of forsaking his Latin— 
frequently by such haphazard omissions as we have just seen— 
still oftener by additions of half lines, whole lines, and even 
several lines in sequence. Of course no two readers will precisely 
agree as to just where the poet has slipped aside to escape the 
Latin, just where he has made excursions for the bolder purposes 
of rhetorical emphasis and poetic expansion. But individual 
differences in judging items such as these tend fairly to balance 
in the total results. Many additions, moreover, are on the face 
of them due primarily to metrical difficulties, and others as 
obviously to would-be virtuosic variation. At any rate, the 
following tables (B, C) give an approximately true account of 
how Occleve has distributed his additions among the lines of 
his stanza. 


The additions have been classified thus: 
I. Additions that do not materially contribute to content 
or emphasis: 
A. Parts of lines 
1. Not involving rhyme, 
2. Involving rhyme; 
B. Whole lines. 


II. Additions that materially contribute to content or 
emphasis. 
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TABLE B* 
Additions that do not Materially Contribute to Content 
ex nites 
Number 
of Parts of Lines Total Additions 
Line Whole —_|involving Rhyme 
in |Notinvolving| Involving Lines (parts of lines 
Stanza Rhyme Rhyme Total & whole lines) 
No. % |No % % |No. % % 
1 25 19 2-6 35 a0) hOB 18.3 
2 24 18.3} 30 22.9) 41.2)5(?) 3.8 26.7 
3 9 6.8| 58 44.2} 51 16. 12.2 56.4 
4 18 13.7) 60 45.8 | 59.5 12 9.1 54.9 
5 19 14.5} 40 30.5) 45 30 22.9 53.4 
6 166 928.2) 2D 22.1) 3.3 16 12.2 34.3 
7 15 11.4] 27 20.6| 32 41 31.2 51.8 
Number 
of 1 F 3 4 5 
Column 
TABLE C 
Number} Additions of Whole Lines | Total of 
of Line {that Contribute Materially| Whole Lines 
in Stanza} to Content or Emphasis Added 
* No. % % 
1 4 3 §.3 
2 4 3 6.8 
3 7 | 17.5 
4 12 9.1 18,2 
5 17 12.9 35.8 
6 20 15.2 27.4 
7 18 13.7 44.9 
Number 
of 6 7 
Column 











*For the method of calculating percentages, see above, Table A, Note. Per- 
centages are printed in italics. In counting additions in parts of lines not 
involving rhyme, it has not been found necessary to count any one line more 
than once, because practically no line has been found to contain more than one 
addition of this kind. On the other hand, some lines contain both an addition 
involving rhyme and another not involving rhyme, and they are so counted. 
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The rationale of these figures, then, is found in the difficulties 
of translation into rhyme royal, especially, of course, in cutting 
the foreign materials into proper line-lengths and in securing 
rhyme-words. To see how Occleve line by line patches his 
metres and rhymes with words or phrases of his own, the columns 
of Table B must be read from left to right across the page. The 
indices of a given column do not necessarily carry within them- 
selves, so to speak, the reason of their variation, because most of 
them are the result of several interacting problems, such as are 
represented in the other columns. For instance, a fall in column 1 
may be correlated with a rise in column 2, because repeatedly a 
double problem of rhyme and line-length has been solved by one 
addition involving rhyme instead of by two changes, one involv- 
ing rhyme, the other not. To complete the account of the habits 
the poet develops in patching his verses we should, of course, 
regard the indices of his omissions (Table A), line by line, side 
by side with the indices of additions. But to avoid complication 
the additions will now be considered by themselves, table by 
table, line by line. 


Table B: Additions that do not Materially Contribute to Content 
or Emphasis 

Line 1: This line, as the first in the stanza, is cut to length 
with comparative ease, and it tends to set the first, or a, rhyme 
rather arbitrarily. Little difficulty here. As a matter of fact 
only 35 per cent of the 131 first lines are doctored by part-line 
additions involving or not involving rhyme, and of the three 
cases of entirely new lines in this position two are susceptible 
of being regarded as very free translations rather than inventions. 
Moreover, the part-line changes that do not involve rhyme 
almost balance those that do (19 per cent, 16 per cent): there is 
no significant preponderance of difficulty as between stepping- 
off the line and getting a practicable rhyme. 

Line 2: The most noticeable change, the rise of rhyme- 
bearing part-line additions from 16 per cent in the first line to 
22.9 per cent in this, reflects the difficulty of securing a prac- 
ticable rhyme. A numerical difference of nine cases is involved. 
The significance of this change may be apprehended by studying 
the first four items in the second column of Table B: 16 per cent, 
22.9 per cent, 44.2 per cent, 45.8 per cent. These figures clearly 
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show that the task of getting the original into rhyming lines 
is aggravated verse by verse until a crux is reached in the fourth 
line. Now, obviously, the prominence of this problem in lines 
3 and 4 is due to the necessity of matching the a and b rhymes 
of lines 1 and 2. But why should there be an increase in rhyme- 
bearing additions in line 2? Presumably because as the labor 
of translation mounts verse by verse within the stanza, greater 
recourse is had not only to additions in the successive lines but 
also to working backwards to change the 6 rhyme in line 2. Oc- 
cleve does not reconceive the second line as a whole; he merely 
modifies its end-sound to meet an end-sound that has developed 
in line 4. Moreover, in line 5 there is a third 6 rhyme, which 
doubtless joins with that of the previous line to exert an especi- 
ally strong retroactive influence on line 2. In other words, the 
Table would seem to show that the poet turned back to change 
the rhyme in line 2 to meet a final sound in lines 4 and 5 more 
often than he turned back for a similar purpose from line 3 
to line 1. The difference between the rhyme-bearing indices 
of lines 1 and 2, (Column 2), an increase of about 43 per cent, 
may convey a rough idea of how much oftener “working back- 
wards” was resorted to in the second line. Characteristic, how- 
ever—characteristic of a rhymester’s work at any rate—is the 
far greater recourse to additions in the forward rhyme-places, 
in lines 3, 4, and 5, than to “working backwards” in lines 1 and 2 
(44.2, 45.8, 30.5 per cent, as against 16, 22.9 per cent). Not 
often, either, in this second position, does Occleve avail himself 
of the device of adding a line entirely his own, for of the possible 
5 cases (3.8 per cent), three are under suspicion. They may have 
been added for the sake of their matter. 

Line 3: Here the poet must match the first a rhyme. That he 
has facile recourse to the dodge, as we may call it, of inventing 
material that turns on the rhyming syllable, is clearly indicated 
by the extraordinary rise (Column 2) of the index figure to 
44.2 per cent. Indeed, to such an egregious extent has Occleve 
employed this subterfuge that he has seldom had to make other 
changes to bring the line within the metronomic ten syllables, 
a fact indicated by the surprising drop in the index in the 
first column to 6.8 per cent. However, that here the trick of 
adding an entirely new line is rather liberally adopted, is shown 
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in the abrupt rise from a possible 3.8 per cent use of this device 
in the previous line to more than three times that amount 
(12.2 per cent) in this. The total percentage for rhyme-bearing 
changes rises from 26.7 per cent in line 2 to 56.4 per cent in line 3, 
a rise of over 111 per cent. 

Line 4: The second b rhyme must be met, and we are far on 
in the stanza, at the middle and beyond, and behind lies fre- 
quent importation of foreign matter for purely metrical reasons. 
After the emphatic rise in end-line changes in the last position, 
it is natural that the initial and mid-line changes should jump 
forward (to 13.7 per cent), for many an end-line change neces- 
sitates a change in the following verse. However, the rise to 
13.7 per cent is doubtless in part accounted for by the fact that 
generally the fourth line is harder to contrive than the third. 
The rhyme-bearing phrase is invented oftener than in the pre- 
vious position, rising here to 45.8 per cent; but there is a de- 
crease in the admission of lines wholly made of new cloth 
(from 12.2 per cent in the former line to 9.1 per cent in this). 
Small wonder, after the rise in total part-line changes to the 
record figure of 59.5 per cent! It may alse be remarked that end- 
changes are accompanied by mid-line changes more often in the 
fourth than in the third line (11 cases in line 4, only 2 in line 3), 
another instance of the tendency to resort to invention more 
frequently in line 4 than in line 3. 

Line 5: At first glance one is surprised, perhaps, at the drop 
in rhyme-involving part-line changes to 30.5 per cent, especially 
in view of the fact that the part-line changes not affecting rhyme 
remain at substantially the same figure as in the previous line. 
What, then, becomes of the hypothesis that the difficulty of 
translation increases as the rhyme-scheme progresses? Surely, 
according to it, there would be greater strain in attaining the 
third 6 rhyme (line 5) than the second (line 4)? Yet we meet 
this surprising fall from 45.8 to 30.5 per cent! The anomaly is 
apparent only. Read a little further to the right for the same 
line. We discover an extraordinary rise, from 9.1 to 22.9 per 
cent, in the number of whole lines added at this point primarily 
for metrical reasons. A rise of over 151 per cent! The induction 
is plain. So much greater, indeed, have been the difficulties in 
the fifth line, in securing the third b rhyme, that the poet has 
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again and again had recourse to inventing an entirely new line. 
The third 6 rhyme is the crux of the stanza. It may be noted, 
in passing, that the real magnitude of these changes is disguised 
in the percentage for total rhyme-bearing changes in this line 
(53.4 per cent,—essentially the same as for the fourth line) by 
the fact that though a wholly invented line counts only as one 
item, some partly invented lines count as two because they con- 
tain both rhyme-bearing and non-rhyme-bearing changes. 


Line 6: Here we come up with the third rhyme-setting line 
(rhyme c). Naturally there is some relaxation of the strain of 
rhyming, which is reflected in the drop of the index for rhyme- 
bearing part-line additions to 22.1 per cent—about equal to 
that of the second line with ali its ‘‘backward-worked”’ changes, 
but decidedly above that of the first rhyme-setting line (16 per 
cent) because, after all, this is an advanced point in the strain of 
keeping prose thought to a stanzaic pattern. The translator 
cannot always begin the thought over again at this place, even 
though the rhyme does begin anew. Whole lines come in handy, 
too, much oftener than in the first position (12.2 per cent against 
a barely possible 2.3 per cent). Nor should we neglect to note 
that the poet’s task is modified here by the opportunity, or 
temptation, to fill the concluding couplet with his own comment. 
The rhyme-royal couplet has an affinity for iteration and com- 
ment, especially if one is translating. The sixth and seventh 
lines, at any rate, have the greatest percentages of important 
contributions to matter or emphasis (15.2 per cent, 13.7 per cent; 
Table C,column6). The difficulty of fitting the thought of the 
original into the stanza—of cutting a version into equal lengths 
depending arbitrarily upon the number of syllables to the line, 
and yet preserving a certain logical unity—is thus largely 
avoided. 

Line 7: Thec rhyme must be matched, and if the thought of 
the original has been kept in line 6 it is not always an easy task 
to keep on with it and also manage a rhyme. Thus, though there 
is a slight, a very slight, decline in the percentages for part-line 
additions, there is a huge advance in whole-line additions to a 
maximum of 31.2 per cent. In at least 41 out of 131 cases Oc- 
cleve has descended to padding his stanza with a final line 
invented for the rhyme. In 18 other cases (Column 6) he has 
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here added lines presumably for the sake of their matter. 
Fifty-nine cases, then, out of 131, are invented. Only 72 lines 
out of 131 carry Suso’s thought. As a matter of fact, only 32 
of the verses in the seventh position are entirely made up from 
Suso—less than 25 per cent. It would seem, then, that Occleve 
found the last line of the stanza not only a convenient receptacle 
for original comment, but also a rather difficult place for keeping 
closely and entirely to his author’s thought—decidedly more 
difficult, over 50 per cent more difficult, than the sixth line. 

One of the most uniform sequences in the table is the diminish- 
ing series of the first column.“ Its meaning is simple. The totals 
of additions made within the line (not at the end) for the sake 
of syllabic measure tend line by line to diminish as the devices 
for matching rhymes increase in number and length. The reason 
is obvious: the inventions for rhyme’s sake themselves fill out 
the metre. Where they are least used (lines 1 and 2) the addi- 
tions for metrical length are most common. 

If the curve of effort in composition as indicated by the addi- 
tions in Table B were plotted, it would be found to rise slowly 
from line 1 to 2, sharply from 2 to 3, less sharlpy from 3 to 4, 
and 4 to 5, to decline from 5 to slightly above 2 for line 6, and 
to rise rather sharply again for the last line. 


Table C: Additions that Materially Contribute to Content 
‘ _ or Emphasis 

Of the 917 lines of the poem proper, about 82, or 8.9 per cent, 
are entirely original contributions that materially add to content 
or emphasis, and do not have the effect, at least, of having been 
added primarily for metrical considerations. But 123 original 
lines, or 13.4 per cent of the poem, do mot make unmistakable 
contributions of matter or style, whereas they certainly do give 
the impression of having been manufactured to meet the need 
of rhymes. It will be seen, then, that Occleve’s whole-line addi- 
tions, like his part-line inventions, produce the effect far more of 
eking out feet and rhymes than of uttering irrepressible thought 
oremotion. Indeed, a more stringent criticism might pronounce 
that not a few of the 82 more impressive lines are, in fact, only 
rather clever examples of padding. Not seldom, apparently, 


“ The spurt in declination at the third line has been explained above, in 
the comments on that verse. 
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the thought runs out with the fourth or fifth line of the stanza, 
and the next installment of the Latin cannot conveniently be 
compressed into the remaining two or three verses. Indeed, 
Table C, as well as Table B, records a tendency to add whole 
lines most frequently in the last three positions of the stanza,— 
the most difficult to fill with sheer translation, the easiest to 
expand with mere filling.“ On the other hand, if, indeed, the 
poet were particularly keen at expressing his own ideas, why 
might he not have devoted rather often to them a whole stanza 
(which he never does), or, at least, have put them in the first 
place (which he does in only 4 out of 131 stanzas)? 


Quality of the Additions 


If the quality of the invented verses is compared with that of 
the translated lines, two conclusions are forced upon the reader: 
in the more didactic portions of the poem the best verses 
are Occleve’s; in the more emotional sections the lines trans- 
lated from the Latin are superior. The explanation is obvious. 
If a minor poet takes an interest in a piece of prose because 
parts of it are keenly expressive of a state of his mind, it may 
easily happen in the course of translation into verse that some 
of his swn ardor will ignite the drier and more didactic reaches 
of his original, although he may seldom be able to transcend 
the more fervid portions. Something of this sort, at any rate, 
appears to have happened here. Occleve himself tells us how 
greatly the tractate appealed to him," and it is certain that he 
has slightly enlivened and adorned the three least impressive 
passages of Suso’s prose. The introduction to the chapter in the 
Horologium can hardly be said to be eloquent. Neither can 
Occleve’s translation of it (vv. 1-98). But the poet has added 
some nine or ten verses of his cwn that are distinctly superior 
to most of his translated verses in this section, and some seven 
or eight invented part-lines also stand out from their context. 


Not that any of these passages would attract attention in a, 


% In four stanzas lines 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, constitute a group of lines added for 
matter; in four stanzas lines 4, 5, 6, 7, appear as such a group; in five appears 
the group 5, 6, 7; and in four the group 6, 7. On the other hand, the grouping 
of original lines marked as added primarily for rhyme is quite different : two cases 
of lines 3, 4, 5; four cases of lines 4, 5; two cases of 5, 6, 7; and eight cases of 6,7. 

6 Dialogue with a Friend, vv. 204-31. E.E.T.S., E.S., 61:117. 
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poem of great intrinsic worth: that is not the point. What is 
maintained is that of the best passages in these 98 lines, the 
majority are solely from Occleve, not from Suso via Occleve. 
For example, the last of the following verses is slightly elevated 
above the rather singular dryness and abstraction of the rest 
by its sensuous pathos: 


Tho thynges .iiii". good lord, haue y euere 
Desired for to knowe and hem to leere; 

Vn-to myn herte ther is nothyng leuere; 

A bettir thyng can y nat wisshen heere; 

But tellith me this, this fayn wolde y heere, 
What may profyte the lore of dyynge, 

Syn deeth noon hauynge is, but a pryuynge? 

for shee, man reueth of lyf the swetnesse (vv. 29-36). 


A similar touch has been added in the fifth line of the ninth 
stanza: 


But more harm is, ful many oon shalt thow fynde, 
Pat ageyn deeth maken no purueance; 

Hem lothen deeth for to haue in hir mynde; 

Pat thoght they holden thoght of encombrance; 
Worldly swetnesse sleeth swich remembrance. 


Occleve loves to think and write, if only in denunciation, of 
worldly sweetness! In the third stanza, too, the one word of 
sensuous appeal (fructifie) concludes an invented line. Further 
examples might be cited. X 
On the other hand, even the meagre effect of these few 

phrases is partly obliterated by several original verses of quite 
indifferent value and over twenty part-line inventions varying 
from indifferent to decidedly weak. Especially objectionable 
is what is in fact Occleve’s besetting sin in the poem, eking out 
a line or mending a rhyme with a weak and entirely superfluous 
repetition. 

Enforme eek me and vn-to me by-wreye (v. 11). 

Desired for to knowe and hem to leere (v. 30). 

To wite and knowe pat man is mortel (v. 43). 

And hire to take and receyue also (v. 54). 

Beholde now the likenesse and figure (v. 85). 

In him self put, the figure & likenesse (v. 90). 


It must be pointed out, however, that this sin, so far from being 
peculiar to this poem, is to be found in most of Occleve’s work, 
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both in his rhyme-royals and his octaves, whether translations 
or originals, and even in his prose.” In general, from five to 
ten per cent of his lines are thus affected. Other poets of the 
age use the device more rarely. Occleve’s frequent resort to it 
obviously eased, rather ignobly, the burden of versifying and 
rhyming; the parallelism, too, may have seemed to him a method 
of emphasis. But it is highly probable that he contracted the 
habit in his scrivening of legal documents. Alliteration, cer- 
tainly, is not characteristic of his tautology, and when he pairs 
words of English and Romance derivation the effect is legal 
rather than literary. 

Another didactic portion is found in vv. 467-552. The disciple 
asks to be taught how to avoid an unprepared, sudden death, 
and, dissatisfied with the reply, charges his informer with vain 
teaching. Here again Occleve’s additions are a trifle better than 
the weak lines translated from a comparatively weak original. 
The close of the poem proper (vv. 741-917), is also, on the whole, 
dryly didactic, and again Occleve’s material is superior. Indeed, 
several verses that are intimate and personal in character are a 
distinct acquisition. 

The rest of the poem is made up from the more eloquent and 
emotional portions of the Latin: three agonized laments of a 
man (Image) at the point of death, and his fearful description 
of che pains of hell. In these passages, what is inferior is almost 
invariably a contribution by the poet; what is strong is in far 
the greater part translation from an eloquent original. To be 
sure, here and there the poet’s additions are not without some 
force, especially in certain figurative passages. Most of the 
figures, constituting as they do the stronger effects of the poem, 
are taken from Suso,'* and Occleve very rarely puts in one where 
Suso has none.” But now and then he embroiders a figure from 
the original or parallels it with one of his own. Thus two figures 
concerning the sudden coming of death—“Quasi ex insidiis 


erumpens irruisti super me; comprehendisti et quasi mille funi- 


bus ligasti”—have been expanded (vv. 114-19) to: 


17 In the prose supplement to this poem. See Kurtz, M.L.N., XXXIX, 
56-57. 

18 So, e. g., in vv. 197-224, 235-37, 246-48, 344-50, 372, 554-58, 568-70, 
631-37, 654 ff., 701-4, 911-17. Some of Suso’s best figures are from The Wisdom 
of Solomon. From chapter 5, verses 9-14, are derived vv. 199-224. 

19 As in v. 585, which, with its corresponding Latin, is cited below. 
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O cruel deeth, thy comyng is sodeyn; 
Sfful onwaar was y of thy theefly breid; 
Thow haast as in awayt vp-on me leyn; 


Thy comynge vn-to me was oncerteyn; 
Thow haast vp-on me stolen and me bownde; 
Eschape y may nat now my mortel wownde. 


Better is his rendering (vv. 288-94) of “Eya vos omnes qui 
adestis, qui meam miseriam videtis, qui flore iuuentutis adhuc 
gaudetis, . .. me miserum respicite’’: 

O, alle yee pat heere been present, 

Yee pat floure in Youthes lusty grennesse, 

And seen how deeth his bowe hath for me bent, 

And tyme couenable han #o redresse 

Pat youre unruly youthes wantonnesse 

Offendid hath, considereth my miserie, 

The stormy seson folwith dayes merie. 

However, the point is that the additions are so numerous that, 
even though some of them are poetically passable, the deleterious 
remainder infects the entire poem. Indeed, one soon comes to 
feel, with but a little reading of these verses, that most of the 
poet’s additions have been fabricated rather than invented. 
His talent may have been stimulated to what is for it a particu- 
larly notable expressicn, but it has not been able to transcend 
the original, nor has it been sufficiently stimulated to escape 
some of the most banal of the versifier’s artiices. Weak repeti- 
tions continue to be the worst offense, as in’ vv. 126, 167, 228, 
391, 393, 450, 601, 640. Another striking defect is the anti- 
climactic rhyme-filler. The thirty-fourth stanza, for instance, 
in spite of its tautologies, has force of phrase and figure, cul- 
minating in the “brydil of concupiscence’”’ of the sixth verse. 
But the colorless seventh line might well be a marginal gloss to 
epitomize the poetical in the abstract. 


In wiche y the harm mighte han seen beforn 
Pat now is in me fall; I yaf no charge 

Of the good precious tyme; y haue st lorn; 
But as the worldly wynd bleew in my barge, 
fforth droof y ther-with and leet goon at large 
Al loos the brydil of concupiscence, 

And ageyn vertu made y resistence. 


Nor has the poet sufficient taste to save him from perpetrating 
the incongruous final line of the following: 
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Allas, I, caytif for angwissh & sorwe, 
My teeres trikelen by my cheekes doun; 
No salt watir me needith begge or borwe (vv. 260-63). 


Old saws also do anticlimatic duty in filling out a stanza, wordy 
expansions and conventional phrases sprawl everywhere, and 
not seldom the dignity of the Latin is destroyed by some banal 
invention.?° 

But an exception must be declared. In one sort of addition 
Occleve is at his best, and that best is truly an acquisition in 
the poem. In the eloquence of the Horologium there is, after all, 
something of that mystical remoteness from everyday life that 
often enough has rendered rather frigid for ordinary mortals 
the glorious dreams of the seers from Plato and Hypatia to 
Dante and Meister Eckhart. But our simple and direct-minded 
poet has again and again brought into the lofty sentences of 
Suso phrases of personal revelation, especially of remorse and 
fear. These notes have gone far to humanize the poem, to make 
its mysticism breathe the breath not of Suso’s counterfeit Image 
of Death, but of the simple and timid soul that once walked in the 
mire from Paul’s to Westminster, or, by preference, took a 
wherry and over-tipped the boatmen so that from their half- 
ironic obsequiousness he might enjoy a fleeting sense of impor- 
tance. From his La Male Régle, his Complaint, Dialogue, and 
the introduction to his Regiment of Princes, we get a rather 
clear, not at all flattering, but very human portrait of this 
timorous and plaintive poet-scrivener. The shy, self-conscious 
youth who, ever wishful to be drunk of the world’s joy and ease 
and sweetness, dared no more than drink a silent cup on the 
outskirts of gay company, or treat, and sometimes even kiss, 
the girls at Paul’s Head Tavern; the pale penman forever sighing 
over his work; the middle-aged hack consumed with the fear 
of poverty and loss of all, and driven by fear to religion; the 
penitent weakly lamenting the weak follies of his youth, and 
uttering his conscience-stricken plaint that worldly sweetness . 
and love of comfort had slain all remembrance of death and the 


20 Examples of conventional phrases, each from the second half of a line: 
nat worth a myte (523), haaste and hye (534), y wole it now expresse (583), in 
soothfastnesse (751), it is no fable (336), par auenture (472), ther-to yeue y may 
credence (518), ful lowde & hye (706), withouten any lye (151). There are many 
others. 
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life hereafter,—these are the dissolving views of himself that the 
poet has left us. A naive soul, timorously inclined to the com- 
forts of the flesh, always dominated by the fear of poverty, 
and toward the end by the fear of death—that is the Occleve 
we come to know from his poems. 

In the tract from the Horologium this faint soul sought knowl- 
edge and comfort of death, amelioration of his fear, hope of 
eternal sweetness and joy. And to the robust sentences of Suso 
he adds the quaver of his own remorse, and so makes out of 
his translation an art of self-revelation, after all. He is especially 
stirred to invent these penitential glosses whenever the Image 
bewails a misspent youth (see vv. 185-89, 243-45, 275-80, 437-41, 
etc.). About 62 lines (only 6.7 per cent of the poem) are thus 
devoted to remorse. But these 62 verses constitute over 75 
per cent of the whole-lines added, I believe, for the sake of 
their matter. They are by far the most worthy part of the 
poet’s original work. Nor can one forbear to quote, as a further 
and somewhat pathetically humorous sample, a most Occlevean 
expansion of Suso’s “Tolle, tolle nunc a me lectisterniorum 
molliciem”’: 

Now wole y voide fethirbeddes softe, 

The pilwes nesshe and esy materas 

On which my careyne hath tymes ofte 

Waekid™ and leyn; now stande I in swich cas 
Pat me thynkith al greet folie it was (vv. 778-82). 


Upon homely comforts the wan clerk had put such great stress— 
small wonder! 


Quality of the English Renderings 
In general, except for frequent omissions and a few errors, 
Occleve follows the Latin rather closely but not at all slavishly. 
Not seldom he reproduces ideas rather than phrases. A typical 
rendering is as follows: 


Singuli que sua sunt querunt et me ultricibus flammis desolatum 
derelinquunt. 


Men seeken thynges pat to hem self longe, 
And me leuen in the flaumbes vengeable (vv. 512-13). 


°) Walkid, Furnivall. 
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That is his normal, pedestrian gait. But often an expanded 
periphrasis better suits the exigencies of the line. Processerunt, 
said of those who have gone on before, is turned into a phrase, 
“than leid been in hir graue”’ (v. 892). Conclusum est, like several 
other words, is rendered by an entire line: “ffor in no wyse 
changed it be may” (v. 643). The familiar Heu me miserum 
is once (v. 260) forcefully expanded to “‘Allas, I, caytif for an- 
gwissh & sorwe.”’ In proximo est tribulatio mea ut de hoc mundo 
recedam, becomes two verses (391-92), with rather lively ad- 
ditions: 

My torment and my wo me haaste and hye, 

Hens for to twynne as blyue shal y dye. 


The periphrasis (vv. 405-6) for negotiis non necessariis me im- 
plicaui et necessaria dimisi enfeebles the balance of the Latin: 


I left that good was & necessarie 
Vn-to my soule, and dide the contrarie. 


Docere me sapientiam voluisti is given a little less directly (v. 747) 
as: “Thou seidest sapience y sholde lerne.” Examples could 
easily be multiplied, but they would show little more than do 
the above, viz., that some of these periphrases have a vigor of 
their own, but that not a few lose the terse compression of the 
Latin without any compensating charm. Occleve does adorn 
somewhat some of the things he touches, but he by no means 
adorns everything that his careless hand labors. 

Some happy versions, nevertheless, he indubitably has, and 
his translation as a whole is distinctly superior to the Middle 
English prose version (Douce MS 114) published by Horst- 
mann.” The simple clause, gui morte preuentus, is converted 
into a fairly vivid line (92): 


Whom deeth so ny ransakid had, & soght; 


and iocundo becomes a “‘herte wont vn-to gladnesse” (v. 109). 
Deuote takes on a poetic air as “with hertes deuout sadnesse’’ 
(v. 395). Vivid, too, is (v. 198): 


Or what am y bet for riche richesse hepynge 
" Anglia, X, 357-65; cf. Kurtz, M. L. N, XXXVIII, 337, Note 2. It is 


interesting to observe that this prose version omits many of the strongest 


figures in Suso. 
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beside quid divitiarum iactantia contulit mihi. In such versions 
there is at least a modicum of vision, as also in (v. 261) 


My teeres trikelen by my cheekes doun, 


for nunc stillat pre dolore oculus meus. Richer, too, is (v. 281) 
Why sette y so myn herte in Vanitee? 


than quare studui vanitati. Figurative is the substitution of 
(v. 304) 


The wrecchidnesses in which y am clipt 


for miseriam quam patior; or (v. 585), 


The body bathynge in worldly swetnesse, 


for corporis cura superflua; or (vv. 607-8), 


te tee Bee SAE aad os & thynke 
That of peril thogh art ful ny the brynke, 


for et pensa ea que tibi in proximo super ventura sunt. 

But Occleve can condense at need as well as expand, and some 
of his abbreviated passages are not altogether lacking in skill. 
The heavy cuncta qguoque noxia a salute eterna te retraheniia 
ac impedientia proiicias, is lightened to (vv. 482-83) 

cir 2p Shea ioe @ and all vices leue 
Pat thee mighten the blisse of heuene reue. 


Again, ne iusticiam meam ultra quam necesse est pertimescens, 
excidas a spe tua, is reduced to (v. 833), 


Lest more than neede is adrad thow be. 


On the whole, however, it must be admitted that Occleve is 
more expert at omitting than at condensing. 

Decidedly weak substitutions for the Latin are not so many 
or offensive as Occleve’s genius might lead us to expect. ‘“‘Thow 
dye shalt’ (v. 131) may not be so vivid as filius mortis es tu. 
Perhaps Dum ... robustus es et emendare vitam tuam poteris 
goes haltingly as (vv. 825-26), 


Whiles thow yong art & haast strengthe & force 
Thy lyf for to correcte. 
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And these instances might easily be paralleled. But the more 
obviously halting verses, the weakest places, derive more from 
patching with rhyme-making shoddy than from weak renderings 
of the Latin. 


But it is time to summarize conclusions and to attempt, in 
their light, a brief appraisal of the respective contributions of 
the Swabian mystic and the English clerk to this Ars Sciendi 
Mori that Professor Saintsbury very properly has praised. 

In this poem, then, which is slightly more than double the 
length of the Latin prose it translates (allowing for the omission 
of 21 per cent of Suso’s chapter), Occleve has been guided in 
his rejections and additions, for the most part, rather hap- 
hazardly, by the difficulties of filling his lines, matching his 
rhymes, and cutting his stanzas; and the further he progresses 
in a stanza the greater, in general, is his recourse to the device 
of forsaking his original and padding with new matter. In 
respect of quality, the omission of unimportant matter cannot 
be said very materially either to strengthen or weaken substance 
or style, but the neglect of important passages is by no means 
always compensated by substitutions of indisputable vigor. 
The quality of the additions is fair in the more didactic parts, 
where the best verses are Occleve’s invention; but in the more 
emotional parts the translated lines are superior,—with one 
exception: wherever Occleve has elaborated on remorse for the 
heedlessness of youth he has added very much to the intimacy 
and interest of the work. Only 6.7 per cent of the poem (62 
out of 917 lines) is invention of this sort,—personal lament and 
self-revelation. But whatever of strength the poet has added 
here or there is more than counterbalanced by an ever-recurring 
banal repetition,—his favorite scrivener’s method of eking his 
lines and shifting for rhyme. Finally, of Occleve’s actual render- 
ing of the Latin, as distinguished from omissions and additions, 
some are fairly happy, and the weakest places are chargeable 
to patching with rhyme-making phrases, rather than to weak 
versions; yet, on the whole, the effect of strength or skill is to 
be traced more to Suso’s Latin than to Occleve’s rendering. 

The appraisal may be put still more briefly. In this poem, 
“the most dignified and the most poetical, thing that Occleve 
has left us,’’ what is weak is almost invariably an addition or 
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rendering of the poet’s, but not all of the poet’schangesare weak, 
and a few are slightly stronger or more personal than the Latin; 
what is strong in the poem, however, is in far the greater part 
a not inadequate, though not notably skillful, rendering of 
Suso’s eloquence. 

That is not very much to say for a poem twice as long as 
the prose from which it is taken. In quality, if not in quantity, 
Suso’s contribution is the greater. 


BENJAMIN P. Kurtz 
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XV. BEAR GARDENS AND BEAR-BAITING 
DURING THE COMMONWEALTH 


The attack of the Puritans and of the city authorities upon 
the amusements of London under Charles I and the Inter- 
regnum was directed primarily against plays and playhouses. 
The sport of bear-baiting—one of the favorite entertainments 
of the Londoners—was allowed to continue almost without 
interruption throughout the Commonwealth.! 

Just before the Civil War, the attitude of the English toward 
the sport was much the same as that of the Spanish today toward 
the corrida. The nobility and the mob were its chief supporters. 
The better class of citizens frowned upon it. Two opinions of 
the Bear Garden, written in the decade 1630-1640, illustrate 
the divergent points of view. 

The first is a digest of a letter in Latin from ‘Honest William’’ 
(a name given to the writer by Francis Lord Cottington) to 
the same Lord, in 1639: 

Was much delighted to hear that his lordship had recently visited the bear 
garden, commonly called Paris Garden, which last was certainly a misnomer, 
for notwithstanding all that Frenchmen might say, there was not such a charm- 
ing place in all Paris. Our ancestors called it the Garden of Paradise, so great 
is the variety of its charms, as witnessed by the learned (Sir) Robert Cotton 
in his Antiquities, and before him by John Stow in his Survey of London. 
Enumerates amongst its attractions the scent of the shrubs and flowers, the 
music and the bear-baiting. There you may hear the shouting of men, the 
barking of dogs, the growling of the bears, and the bellowing of the bulls, mixed 
in a wild but natural harmony. This appears to the writer a picture of the world, 
for ‘All the world is but a bear-baiting.”” There are some men who do not endure 
to see the bears, but they are generally rustics, and of little judgment, who do 
not know how to regard this business, nor do they approve of recreation.” 


Against this enthusiastic report, we have D. Lupton’s account 
in 1632 under the heading ‘Paris Garden”’: 


This may better bee termed a foule Denne then a faire Garden. It’s pitty 
so good a piece of ground is no better imploied: Heere are cruell Beasts in it, 
and as badly vs’d; heere are foule beasts come to it, and as bad or worse keepe 
it, they are fitter for a Wildernesse then a City: idle base persons (most com- 


1 J. Q. Adams (Shakespearean Playhouses, pp. 336, 337) erroneously assumes 
that the sport was put down from 1642 until the Restoration. 
2 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1639, p. 420. 
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monly) that want imployment, or else will not be otherwise imploy’d, frequeut 
[sic] this place; and that money which was got basely here, to maintaine as 
bad as themselues, or spent lewdly; here come few that either regard their 
credit, or losse of time: the swaggering Roarer, the cunning Cheater, the rotten 
Bawd, the swearing Drunkard, and the bloudy Butcher haue their Rendeuouz 
here, and are of chiefe place and respect. There as as many ciuil religious men 
here, as thei’re Saints in Hell. . . 


Before coming, however, to a consideration of the fortunes 
of the “royal sport” from 1642 to 1660, it is desirable to cast 
a hasty glance over the history of the Hope or Second Bear 
Garden on the Bankside. 

It was built in 1613 as a playhouse with a double purpose: 
“for players to play in, and for the game of bears and bulls to 
be baited in.”* But the combination was not happy. On the 
one hand, the noses of even hardy Jacobean playgoers were 
outraged by the proximity of the beasts; and on the other hand, 
some of the devotees of the royal sport resented the intrusion 
of the play-actors: 

When Ize came there, Ize was in a Rage, 
Ize rail’d on him that kept the Bears, 


Instead of a Stake, was suffer’d a Stage, 
And in Hunks his House a Crew of Players 


The players sought other quarters; and the house was used 
after 1617 almost entirely for animal baitings, challenge matches 
between champion beasts, prize bouts of fencing, and the like. 
The name “Hope” was gradually replaced by the older and 
handier “Bear Garden,” or the looser ‘‘Paris Garden.” 

In the year 1638, according to John Taylor, the Water Poet, 
the Bear Garden was flourishing. In his Bull, Beare, and Horse,® 
dedicated to “Mr. Thomas Godfrey, Keeper of the Game for 
Beares, Bulls, and Dogges,”’ he says: 

There’s three courageous Bulls, as ever plaid 
Twenty good Beares, as er’e to stake was taid. 
And seventy Mastives . aa 


And that we have obtain’d againe the Game, 
Our Paris-Garden Flag proclaimes the same. 


5 London and the Countrey Carbonadoed, p. 66. 

* Greg, Henslowe Papers, p. 19. 

§ Pills to Purge Melancholy, 1714, II, 96. Harry Hunks was a famous bear 
in Shakspere’s time. 

* Spenser Society, ‘+ 
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Our Beares, and Bulls, and Dogs in former state, 
The streets of London do perambulate, 

And honest sport, and lawfull merriment 

Shall thrice a weeke be shew’d, to give content. 


In 1642, in consequence of making a riot and threatening 
to cut the throats of those who refused to sign a petition of his, 
Tom Godfrey was sent, for an indefinite term, to Newgate. 
At the same time the House of Commons enjoined and required 
“the Masters of the Beare Garden and all other Persons who 
have Interest there’ to forbid ‘the Game of Bear-baiting in 
these Times of Great Distractions.” 

This order, while not couched in the solemn language of the 
ordinance against stage-plays, was of a like nature, and, if 
possible, was less well enforced. Bear baitings continued as 
usual, and the players who were hindered from acting com- 
plained bitterly that the Bear Garden was permitted to stand 
‘in statu quo prius,”’ referring to it as “that Nurse of barbarisme 
and beastlinesse, ... where upon their usuall dayes those Demy- 
Monsters are baited by bandogs.’” 

The complaint had no effect in diminishing the sport. But 
the large and often dangerous crowds which assembled on the 
Bankside caused the authorities much uneasiness. In November, 
1643, Parliament ordered the Southwark sub-committee to put 
down the game of bear-baiting; directing, further, “that they 
do permit there, hereafter, no Concourse of People to the Bear 
Garden; and that they apprehend such loose and suspicious 
Persons as come thither.’’ 

Some attention was paid, perhaps, to this order. At any rate, 
whether because of the closing of the Garden, or because of his 
confinement in Newgate, Godfrey was evidently in straits by 
April 17, 1644. On that date, the Commons referred a petition 
of his to the sub-committee in Southwark “for his Relief.’’® 

The Bear Garden, however, was not long closed. In 1645 
it must have been open, for in July of that year a Royalist 
newsbook accuses the Parliament of even stooping to lure young 
men to the Bear Garden under guise of showing a new kind of 
bear-baiting, and then impressing them into the Army: 

7 The Actors Remonstrance or Complaint, January 24, 1643 (Brit. Mus. E 86.8). 


8 Journals, House of Commons, III, 325». 
* Journals, House of Commons, III, 463». 
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Such a decoy as this they lately made the Beare Garden, for on divers Posts 
in London and Westminster they set up bills, for such a day there should be a 
Bull and Beares bayted a new better way then any had beene formerly; The 
common Youths and inferior ’Prentices went thither very plentifully, but came 
not so fast home; for the Constables and Officers (according to the Designe) 
stood ready at the doore to wait their comming forth, and in an instant pressed 
as many for Souldiers as filled 4 or 5 Barges. Now if people refuse to be often 
cosened the same way, and the Beare-Garden faile, you’l see Constables come to 
Lectures, and presse a man in his very Thanksgiving clothes. . . .1° 


Of course the Parliament newsbook countered with the quip 
modest: 


Now Sirrah, Mall Cut-purse her selfe sayes thou art a Liar; 


But this denial by Mall Cut-purse (one of the bears), and the 
blustering tone of the writer carry little conviction. It is more 
than likely that the Parliament was guilty of using this low 
expedient for getting soldiers. 

In 1645, too, we find an interesting passage on the Bear Gar- 
den, which informs us that one of the officers of the place was 
a “clerk of the challenges.” It is contained in the satirical 
Last Will and Testament of P. Rupert: 

Item. My last Legasie is, my admonition to Aulicus my Secretary, which is, 
with speede to repaire to Britanicus, and desire his assistance in drawing a 
Petition for him to the Baregarden, for the man is very ingeneous, and in time 
may come to be Clerke of the Challenges. 


When, on July 16, 1647, the House of Commons forwarded 
to the Lords an ordinance requiring the Lord Mayor and Justices 
of the Peace “‘speedily to suppressall publick Plays and Play- 
houses, and all Dancings on the Ropes,’’® the Lords sent it 
back with an amendment: “after the word ‘Ropes’ to add the 
words ‘and Bear-baitings.’ ’"* The amendment being accepted, 
the order was passed to continue in force until January 1, 1648 

How little effect it had can be judged by the complaints that 
came to Parliament’s ears, and the necessity for another order 
in less than a month’s time. The House was surprised at the 
neglect on the part of the justices, especially during “the danger- 


10 Mercurius Aulicus, July 13-20, 1645 (Brit. Mus. E 296.33). 

1 Mercurius Britanicus, Aug. 11-18, 1645 (Brit. Mus. E 296.34). 

” October 7, 1645 (Brit. Mus. E 304.4). 

% Journals, House of Commons, V, 246*. 

4 Tbid., 248°. Cf. Perfect Occurrences, July 16-23, 1647 (Brit. Mus. E 411.26). 
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ous season of the plague.”” The House hoped that the justices 
would observe its orders, and again enjoined them to suppress 
all plays, rope dancings, “‘Bear-baitings, and Bullbaitings.’’” 

The tone of this order shows the weakness of Parliament in 
London matters. If the city had obeyed the first order, there 
would have been no need for a second. Mercurius Pragmaticus,' 
in a satirical passage, allows us to see that despite this second 
order, the Bear Garden was open in October, 1647: 


Neverthelesse, it’s my desire in the mean time, that Tuesday should be the 
constant day of Beare bayting. 


And on November 30," he prophesies that— 


Paris-garden shall bee translated from the Banke-side into the City, and the 
Colonels of the Army shall . .. whip the blinde-Beares of the Common Councell into 
better manners. 


Melancholicus, on July 28, 1648,'* mixes just enough sense 
with his nonsense to make a meaning possible: 


. . . Shall we never be delivered of this Monstrous burden called plotts? no, 
for I tell you, there was a plot conceiv’d . . . in the Beare-Garden, but that it 
prov’d abortive, for the Bears, the honest Bears had conspired to a Gaol-delivery. 


And James Taswell, in his Ten mecessary Queries, August 7, 
1648," relates that— 


to continue this sport and pastime the Gentlemen [sic] hath fetched two or 
three brace of Bearess, roaring meg and her Squadron from Parts garden. 


In the same month The Parliament Kite®® has some ironical 
praise for the law-givers: 


. + » you have suppressed . . . Bear bayting, and . . . that Babylonish sport 
of the Jack-an-apes, and the whiping of the blind Bear. 


But that this is mere irony is proved by a passage from A Bar- 
tholomew Fairing, which appeared a year later: 


% Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1645-47, 599. Journals, House of Commons, V, 
2728. A Perfect Diurnall, Aug. 9-16, 1647 (Brit. Mus. E 518.8). 

% Oct. 19-26, 1647 (Brit. Mus. E 411.23). 

17 Brit. Mus. E 417.20. 

18 Brit. Mus. E 455.1. 

19 Brit. Mus. E 457.8. 

2° August 24-31, 1648 (Brit. Mus. E 461.30). 

™ August 30, 1649 (Brit. Mus. E 572.7). 
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Deer was the Tyrant’s game, but Buls is ours, 
Bishops and Plays were in a day put down, 
I well remember; and Bull baytings allow’d. 


There seems to be no lack of new evidence to show that the 
Bear Garden was one of the most uninterrupted and satis- 
factory amusements of London during the Interregnum. We 
find continual reference to it in the newsbooks. Mercurius 
Britanicus,™ for instance, threatens to have Hercules lead a 
certain adversary, whom he likens to a dog, “Captive to the 
Beare-Garden, and there shall learn to baite bulls and beares, 
and shall be cheyned up from baiting Christians any more.” 
In A Hue and Crie after Cromwell,* Oliver is an unruly bull; 
his pursuers are resolved— 


. .. in case they can tame him, to convey his loathed Carkasse in a Wheel- 
barrow to the Bear-garden in London, that all the Butchers in Middle-Sex, and 
Surrey, may play a match at the Town-bull of Ely. 


The ancient custom of printing bills for the performances at 
the Bear Garden, it appears, was still in use. The Man in the 
Moon (February 13-20, 1650)* publishes a typical bill with 
amusing alterations: 


A Match, a match; Gentlemen, pray stand off: Be it known unto all men by 
these presents, that I the Man in the Moon, én behalfe of my Dog Towzer, doe chal- 
lenge all the Dogs, Bitches, Puppies, and all in the Citie of Westminster; to play with 
them all one after another, severally three Courses at the Winsor-Bull, at the Hope 
on the Bankside, on Thursday Feb. 28. for three Crownes a Dog; and that Dog 
that hits, or fetches Blood first, to winne the Wager, and be rewarded with a Parlia- 
ment Collar: hee desireth Godfrey to see that his Bull be ready, and his Seats and 
Galleries strong, for I intend to bring many Friends, and there all my Enemies, 
Pusivants, Dogs, Setters, Bitches, &c. if they have any Warrants, or any other 
matter else against me, shall be sure to find me; else hereafter let them not presume 
to come in my presence under the penalty of a stab at least. There shall also be seen 
the most excellent sport of an old Munkey dancing on a Rope, and riding on a 
Tukesbury Hobby-horse for a wager of three pounds of the States-money, to 
please the Sisters of the Separation, and some other rare Tricks shall make you 
merry. VIVAT REX. 


* May 15-22, 1649 (Brit. Mus. E 556.8). 

% July 24, 1649 (Brit. Mus. E 565.24). 

* Brit. Mus. E 593.17. For a real Thursday performance, compare the 
Bear Garden bill, preserved among the Alleyn papers, which is reprinted by 
Adams, Shakespearean Playhouses, 133. 
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Other extracts from the Royalist newsbooks add more evi- 
dence on this head. Mercurius Democritus® announces that a 
certain she-bear— 


will now beat all the doggs that come to the Bare-Garden; . . . Mr. Faith-fool 
Scout, hath sent his Jenny to her [i. e. the bear] with a Present of a brace of 
Wood-cocks and a Petition, to see if she can procure him the favour to print 
her Ladyships Bills for the Bare-garden. 


And on June 16, 1652, Democritus* tells a very circumstantial 
story: 

I hoopt and hollowed half a year for a Water-man to set me over the water, 
at last came a woman Waterman, who set me clean over the water up to the 
knees in durt, so I went up the bank, and looking over the Park-pales into the 
Bear-Garden, I spy’d a fellow in a long fools coat a hors-back upon a Bull; . . . 
I heard a great noise of stop Thief, stop, where at last I perceived it to be 
Pragmaticus, which was apprehended by the Bear-wards for creeping in at the 
windows and robbing the blind Bear of her dinner . . . he was . . . committed 
a close prisoner . . . where he is to write weekly Bills for the Bear-garden. 


From all this it is manifest that the Bear Garden was still 
open. But, although the Butchers’ Company still contributed 
the offal and waste meat for the bears’ food,?” and although 
Thursday was still bear-baiting day on the Bankside, there is 
no denying that the sport did not flourish as it had in the days 
before the war. According to John Taylor, there were in 1638 
about twenty bears, and four bulls. In the pinching times 
following the war, however, it was found impossible to maintain 
so many; some were killed, and were not replaced. Democritus,** 
in his Baron Munchausen manner, tells an extravagant tale, 
with perhaps a grain of truth: 

The Blind-Bear being at the stake last Thursday-night, gaped so wide, that 
no lesse then six Mastiffs ran all down her throat one after another . . . the 
Bearwards deny to tye up the Blinde Beare, or keep her fasting, in hopes (now 


many of the Beares be kill’d) before Easter Term next she will bring forth a 
new litter of Bear-Whelps. 


Some of the most famous bears, however, were still alive: among 
them, this Blind Bess, and the great Ned of Canterbury. 


% April 13-21, 1652 (Brit. Mus. E 660.3). 

% June 8-16, 1652 (Brit. Mus. E 667.17). 

*7 Mercurius Democritus, April 7-14, 1652 (Brit. Mus. E 659.25). Cf. Ordish, 
Early London Theatres, p. 241. 

28 November 3-10, 1652 (Brit. Mus. E 681.3). 
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Mercurius Fumigosus*® prints a bit of satire on Sir Balthazar 
Gerbier’s Academy, in which he mentions Ned: 
.. . an Italian High German-Portuguize . . . reads Anatomie Lectures . . . to 


Tom Godfrey’s Beares; the Beares are so Docible (especially Ned of Canterbury) 
that ’tis thought . . . they will sing Ballads by Bartholomew-tyde. 


II. 


We must pause before witnessing the downfall of the Bear 
Garden (for the Hope, as well as the House of Commons, had 
its Pride’s Purge) to consider a phenomenon which has not, 
to my knowledge, ever been noticed: namely, “private” bear- 
baiting in London. It has always been supposed that at this 
period there was but one Bear Garden—the Hope on the Bank- 
side. In the course of my research, however, I have brought 
to light facts which show that there was another, a private bear- 
baiting, in St. John’s Street, Clerkenwell. 

Its begirining is to be found in a grant to Sir Sanders Dun- 
combe. This gentleman, reputed to bea great traveler and curio- 
hunter, is the man who introduced sedan-chairs* into England. 
Charles I, in 1634, granted him a monopoly for fourteen years 
of manufacturing and “putting forth to hire’’ these chairs “for 
carrying . . . our loving Subjects ... in and about .. . London 
and Westminster.”*' In 1635, John Evelyn’s mother died after 
the doctors had given her up, although “Sir Sanders Duncombe 
tried his celebrated and famous powder’ on her. 

On October 11, 1639, Sir Sanders Duncombe received a patent 
for “the sole practisinge and makinge profitt of the combatinge 
and fightinge of wild and domestick beasts within the Realm 
of England for fowertene yeres.”** It is doubtful whether this 
patent gave Duncombe any rights in the Bankside Bear Garden. 
The game there was supposed to be a royal monopoly, and, as 
we know, had been maintained as such by former sovereigns. 
Indeed, in 1638, John Taylor says:* 


*® Nov. 8-15, 1654 (Brit. Mus. E 817.4), Ned of Canterbury is at top of the 
list of bears in Taylor’s Bull, Beare, and Horse, 1638. 

%° Evelyn says that Duncombe got them from Naples. Diary of John Evelyn, 
ed. Bray, I, 192. 

@ Rymer, Foedera (1732), XIX, 572. 

® Diary, Ibid., p. 7. 

% Notes and Queries, Eleventh Series, II, 152. 

* Bull, Beare, and Horse, p. 59. 
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The Game hath been maintain’d, and will, we hope, 
Be so againe (now favour gives it scope) 
For Kings, for Princes, for Ambassadors. . . . 


Furthermore, I have found nothing which connects Sir Sanders 
with the Hope. On the other hand, I have found direct evidence 
of a bear garden of his, built almost immediately after his patent 
was issued in 1639. The evidence was contained in a sensational 
account® of how one of his bears slew his gardener: 


Strange and horrible Newes Which happened betwixt St. Iohns street, and 
Islington on Thursday morning, being the eight and twentieth day of this instant 
moneth of October. Being a terrible murther committed by one of Sir Sander Dun- 
comes Beares on the body of his Gardner, that usually came to feed them, where 
thousands of people were eye-witnesses. Printed at London for T. Smith 1642. 

This worthy Knight delighting in the sport, had built an house some 2: 
yeares since betwixt the Red Bull and Islington, but not quite finished in th 
full manner of a beare-garden, had purchased beares to have them bayted fo- 
his recreation, but the building, beeing but weak, and the winde being rough 
and high, blew it downe flat and layd it with the earth, which he never built 
again, nor never will, but his two beares he hath kept there two yeares since 
these combustious times, thinking when they were ouer to make some further 
use, and there caused this man daily to feed and look unto these beares, which 
he has done these 2 years till this day, without least touch of danger, but fatall 
day be ordained to be his last! Comming to the place where the beares were 
kept, which is a great spacious yard payled round betwixt Islington and the 
Red Bull, to feede them in the morning, betwixt 9 and ten of the clocke, the 
great bear had broken out of his den. . . . 


The story goes on to tell how the bear killed the man, and then 
how the populace, for revenge, killed the bear. 

Such a terrible accident as this may well have dampened 
Duncombe’s zeal for bear-baiting and animal shows, although 
it must have done much to advertise his place. At any rate, 
we have no record of his activities until after the ‘“‘combustious 
times.”” When conditions were better, after the war, he built a 
bear garden of some kind, and gave performances. 

The Faithful Scout, April 9-16, 1652, prints a satirical 
announcement of “a Duel on Wednesday next in Sr Alexander 
Duncams Bear-Garden near Islington.” About this time, too, 
the knight began to fit his place up as a zoological garden with 
strange and remarkable beasts; but, before he had been collect- 


* Brit. Mus. E 124.24. 
* Brit. Mus. E 794.23. 
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ing very long, he died. Mercurius Democritus* affords us some 
curious details: 


At the Half-moon neer the halfway-House going to Islington, is to be seen the 
rarest Creature ever eye beheld; It is bodied, horned, and hoofed like a Bull, 
with a large pair of wings growing out at each shoulder. . . . He is newly sent 
over out of Arabia by a Merchant that hath been a long Traveller, and Directed 
to Sir Sander Duncom, who at the Merchants going over, was storing that ground 
with raryties of all living Creatures; and he being dead, it was sent to be kept at 
the place before mentioned, where for the satisfaction of those that desire they 
may see it every day in the week, my self and many others having already been 
spectators of the same. 


Technically, Sir Sander’s patent expired shortly after its 
owner, in 1653; but the privilege once obtained was undoubtedly 
handed on to his heirs and assigns. We find that this private 
bear garden of his near the Red Bull playhouse was used at 
certain times as the headquarters of bear-baiting in London 
when for any reason the Hope was closed. For instance, a 
Parliament newsbook*®* (December 29, 1654—January 5, 1655) 
contains the notice: ‘‘Yesterday a man was killed by a Bull at 
the Bear Garden.” This revolting accident, or a later one, Moved 
the authorities to close the Hope for a time; and the devotees 
of the sport went over to Duncombe’s private bear garden in 
Clerkenwell. Mercurius Fumigosus® recounts that— 

A great Bull-bayting being lately in St. Johns street, there hapned a strange 
but true Accident, for the Bull breaking from the stake, bitt a Souldier quite 
thorow the legg, which putts the Buéchers in great fear, that their Doggs will 
this Summer all die of the Scurvy for want of Exercise, if Private Bull-bayting 
should be put down as the publick Bear-garden was, because Ned of Canterbury 
had flung a Man quite from the stake into the upper Gallery, and broake the 
shoulder of the huckle-bone of his left Buttock; 

A sad Prediction, and enough to make 
Us leave both Bull and Beare, and bayt the stake. 


In spite of this doleful forboding, however, the Hope soon got 
leave to open again, as appears by a note in Fumigosus*® 
(August 29-September 5, 1655) concerning tallow, “which 
they doe want at the Beare-Garden, to annoint the Bulls Nose, 
that was pinched last Play day.” 


** Nov. 2-9, 1653 (Brit. Mus. E 718.3). 

8 Certain Passages of Every Dayes Intelligence (Brit. Mus. E 237.17). 
® May 9-16, 1655 (Brit. Mus. E 838.18). 

* Brit. Mus. E 852.29. 
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The most shocking accident of all was the killing of a child 
by a bear at the Hope in September, 1655. The child had come 
with others to see the bears as nowadays at the Zoo; and after 
the others had come out, it was discovered that the child had 
been locked in with the beasts. On returning, the Bearward 
found that a bear had caught the child and killed it. Let the 
State newsbook tell the rest of the story: 


The Bear for killing the Child fell to the Lord of the Soil, and was by the 
Bearward redeemed for fifty shillings; and the Bearwards told the Mother of 
the Child that they could not help it, (though some think it to bee a design of 
that wicked house to get money) and they told the Mother that the Bear should 
bee bated to death, and she should have half the mony, & accordingly there 
were bills stuck up and down about the City of it, and a considerable summe of 
mony gathered to see the Bear bated to death; some say above 60 pound, and 
now all is done, they offer the woman three pound not to prosecute them; 
some other have been lately hurt at the Bear-garden, which is a sinfull deboyst 
profane meeting.“ 


The baitings at the Hope came to a temporary and inglorious 
end on February 9, 1656: 


Seuen of Mr. Godfries Beares, by the command of Thomas Pride, then hie 
Sheriefe of Surry, were then shot to death, On Saterday the 9 day of February 
1655 (i. e. 1656), by a Company of Souldiers.* 


The Diary of Henry Townshend® gives a slightly different ac- 
count of the massacre: 


Feb. (1656). Col Pride, now Sir Thomas Pride, by reason of some difference 
between him and the Keeper Godfrey of the Bears in the Bear Garden in South- 
wark, as a justice of the peace there caused all the bears to be fast tied up by the 
noses and then valiantly brought some files of musketeers, drew up and gave 
fire and killed six or more bears in the place (only leaving on white innocent 
cub), and also all courts (é. ¢. cocks) of the game. It is said all the mastifs are 
for to be shipt for Jamaica. 


In a little more than a month after this fatal event, the Hope 


“ Perfect Proceedings of State Affairs, September 20-27, 1655 (Brit. Mus. 
E 854.2). 

® The Academy, XXII, 315. Cf. Adams, Shakespearean Playhouses, 337. 

“® Edited by J. W. W. Bund, I (1920), 31. Cf. The last Speech and dying 
Words of Thomas (Lord, alias Colonel) Pride; being touched in Conscience for 
his inhuman Murder of the Bears in the Bear-garden, when he was High-Sheriff 
of Surrey. Taken in Short-hand, by T. S. late \Clerk to his Lordship’s Brew- 
house. 1680 (Harleian Miscellany, 1809, III, 136). Both mentioned by H. E. 
Rollins, Studies in Philology (1923), pp. 60, 61. 
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was converted into tenements ‘‘by Thomas Walker, a Peticoate 
Maker in Cannon Streete.’” 


As may be supposed, after the closing of the Hope, bear- 
baiting in London was continued at the private bear garden in 
St. John’s Street. This fact is shown beyond a doubt in a most 
touching and hitherto unnoticed epitaph, by the Man in the 
Moon, on Blind Bess. The date is November 26, 1660: 


Here lyes old Bess, the ransome of Prides fury, 
Who was condnmn’d [sic] without a Judg or Jury. 
A valiant Champion was she, many prize 
’Gainst Butchers Dogs she won, till that her eyes 
She lost in service, Godfrey then lament, 

’Twas she that got thy food, and paid thy Rent. 
And Butchers all keep you that fatal day 
When Pride and Hewson took her life away; 
Your very Dogs shall not forget her name 

That many years together kept the Game. 

You that the sport now keep in St. Johns-street, 
Will never such a Bear or Garden meet 

As Godfreys was, for such as did resort 

To see her, will extol the place and sport. 

Then Butchers mourn, for you.have lost a prize 
Of her that here entomt’d in Hony lyes. 


Immediately upon the Restoration of Charles II, the game 
reverted to its old status as a royal sport; but it remained for 
some time in its new quarters in St. John’s Street. An interesting 
petition,“ made on November 28, 1662, illustrates the standing 
of the Bear Garden by royal grant: 


Petition of George Murray, His Majesty’s coachman, to the King, for the 
keeping of such outlandish beasts as shall be presented to His Majesty by the 
Russian Ambassador. With reference thereon to Thos. Killegrew, as to whether 
the request may be granted without prejudice to the apes and bears of the bear 
garden and their masters. 


Manifestly there was some doubt whether the royal sport had 
always been granted as a monopoly, and whether the Duncombe 
grant, which gave a monopoly for fourteen years from 1639, 
were still valid. 


“ The Academy, ibid. 
“ Printed for John Johnson, 1660 (Brit. Mus. E 1050.4). 
“ Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1661-1662, 574. 
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It may be that Tom Godfrey went to practice his old profes- 
sion at the Clerkenwell bear garden, for in 1662 his burial is 
entered” in the register of St. James’s: 


Oct. 19, 1662. Thomas Godfrey, who formerly kept the Beare garden ouer 
the bankside, buried in the Church. 


In the third year of the Restoration, however, Charles II 
decided to reopen the venerable Hope Playhouse; and ac- 
cordingly the establishment in Sir Sanders Duncombe’s bear 
garden in St. John’s Street was ordered to be moved to its old 
home. On July 27, 1663, Thomas Davies petitioned :** 


for repayment of part of the expense incurred in removal of the game of bears, 
bulls, &c., to the ancient place on the backside (¢.¢. bankside), as ordered in 
Council, and in erecting a theatre at his own expense for better seeing the 
diversion. 


J. Lestize Hotson 


47 A True Register . . . of St. James, Clerkenwell, ed. Robert Hovenden, IV, 
347 (Harl. Soc., 1891). Discovered by H. E. Rollins. Cf. Studies in Philology 
(1923), p. 61. 

48 Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1663-1664, 217. For the later history of the Hope, 
see J.Q. Adams’s Shakespearean Playhouses, 337-41. The first document he 
quotes after the Restoration is a letter from the Earl of Manchester, September 
29, 1664. This letter says that the game is “‘now removed to the usual place 
on the Bankside”; but, until now, no one has discovered from where it was 
removed. 
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XVI. BALZAC’S INTERIOR DESCRIPTIONS AS AN 
ELEMENT IN CHARACTERIZATION 


Much has been said about Balzac’s interior descriptions and 
their intrinsic value in his character portraitures, of his “oyster- 
and-its-shell” theory, as it is called,’ but very little exact analysis 
has been given them. Monsieur H. Clouzot’s interesting article, 
L’Ameublement dans la Comédie Humaine d’Honoré de Balzac,? 
is the only one which treats the subject at any length. Even 
here the author does not show how Balzac worked to obtain 
his effects, nor does he succeed in proving that a particular 
setting is as nearly indispensable to a complete rendering of the 
characterization as Balzac hoped and as his admirers have 
supposed.® 

The claim is but an extension to actually inhabited rooms of 
Taine’s theory of the inseparability of character and milieu: 
that is, the lodgings of any given person offer the index and in- 
terpretation of his character. Balzac clearly states this as his 
belief. In the avant propos of La Comédie Humaine he writes, 
“L’animal a peu de mobilier, il n’a ni arts, ni sciences, tandis 
que l’homme, par une loi qui est 4 rechercher, tend 4 représenter 
ses moeurs, sa pensée, et sa vie dans tout ce qu’il appropie 4 ses 
besoins.”* The well known opening paragraphs of La Recherche 
de l’Absolu insist upon the same point of view: ‘La plupart des 
observateurs peuvent reconstruire les nations ou les individus 
dans toute la vérité de leurs habitudes, d’aprés les restes de 
leurs monuments publics.” The same idea is expressed in 
La Bourse: ‘‘Nos sentiments ne sont-ils pas pour ainsi dire, 
écrits sur les choses qui nous entourent?’* Better examples, 
perhaps, appear in the descriptions of the Grandet house, 
and of “la maison Vauquer.” Of the former Balzac writes, 
“Tl est impossible de comprendre la valeur de cette expres- 

* Gobseck, p. 278. (All references are to the Calmann-Lévy edition.) 

® Revue de la Semaine, 2 déc., 1921, no. 48, pp. 25-52. 

* Clouzot declares: “‘Un peu plus et vous reconstituriez l’habitant rien qu’a 
la vue de sa demeure, et c’est en effet ce que cherche l’auteur.” Cf. Taine: 
“‘L’homme intérieur laisse son empreinte dans sa vie extérieure, dans sa maison, 
dans ses meubles.” (Nouveaux essats de critique et d’histoire, Balzac, p. 69). 

* Les Euvres Completes, V.I, 3. 


5 P. 166. Cf. Gobseck, p. 278, ‘Sa maison et lui se ressemblaient.” Cf. also, 
Béatrix, p. 15. 
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sion provinciale sans donner la biographie de Monsieur Gran- 
det.’ After giving this biography he adds, “Il est main- 
tenant facile de comprendre toute la valeur de ce mot, la 
maison 4 Grandet, cette maison ple, froide, silencieuse, située 
en haut de la ville, et abritée par les ruines des remparts.’” 
In portraying Madame Vauquer the author declares that “toute 
sa personne explique la pension, comme la pension implique sa 
personne,”’® and with this conviction he attempts to interpret 
the characters that compose the whole household. Balzac ob- 
viously is not arguing that in case the physical property around 
us is the result of our own choosing, our personalities must be 
definitely expressed therein. He would have us believe that this 
power which houses and furniture possess to reflect the character 
of those who live with them is the outgrowth rather of familiarity 
and acquaintanceship. The man and his surroundings appear 
to have lived together so intimately that their personalities have 
become mingled in some vague and indeterminate way. This 
relationship constitutes ‘‘la loi 4 rechercher” that he speaks of, 
and is akin to the mysterious and occult forces that hover about 
us and more or less fashion our destinies. 

Since individuals, according to Balzac, have value only as 
they form a part of society; and since for him humanity resolves 
itseif into types,® the best method of studying these character 
settings would seem to be a comparative one based on a scrutiny 
of conspicuous t;ypes. If ¢ach individual lacks in completeness 
apart from some well-defined setting, so would it seem to follow 
that each type, too, must have a setting that peculiarly char- 
acterizes it. Like types should display common characteristics 
in their lodgings, though retaining at the same time differential 
elements. All misers and money lenders should, in general, live 
in the same kind of rooms, and the same should be true of mis- 
tresses, or of old maids. This, however, is not the case, for Gran- 
det’s house in no unique way resembles Gobseck’s rooms, or 
those of Gigonnet,’®, or those of Claparon," except for an obvious 

* Eugénie Grandet, p. 8. 

? Ibid., p. 22. 

5 Le pére Goriot, p. 10. 

*See Avant propos, p. 15. 

° César Birotteau, p. 251. 

" Ibid. p. 228. 
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barren chill that permeates them all, and for the display of fine 
furniture, which had been bought at auction. Madame Mar- 
neffe’s rooms “‘sentaient la jolie femme, et, disons-le, presque la 
femme entretenue.’’ The same, no doubt, could be said of the 
establishments of Josépha™ and of Coralie“ without their having 
any distinguishing resemblances other than the extravagance 
lavished there by the respective lovers. Though the old maid, 
Mademoiselle Gamard, “était bien encadrée par des grotesques 
inventions d’un papier verni représentant des paysages turcs qui 
ornaient les murs de la salle 4 manger,” this kind of mural 
decoration is not found in the rooms of the other famous 
spinster, Cousin Bette. We find it, on the other hand, in 
the apartments of Ragon,!” the hated bourgeois, and in “la 
maison Vauquer,” and much the same sort of art reveals itself 
in the upholstery of the Grandet house. So, if the type has no 
setting essential to it, we are led to conclude that the individual 
likewise may not be so definitely determined as Balzac would 
have us believe. 

In spite of the fact that each type does not have its own 
characteristic setting, there is, on the other hand, a very marked 
uniformity of treatment and of material running through nearly 
all of Balzac’s interior details. Clouzot states that of over one 
hundred interiors no two are alike. This is true, and yet they 
are all astonishingly balzaciens, and could readily be recognized 
as such. His philosophy of furnishings suggests that of Poe, 
who says, “The color of the curtains and their fringe appear 
everywhere in profusion and determine the character of the 
room.’”® In fact, there are comparatively few of Balzac’s rooms 
concerning the description of which this would not be true. 
It was by the green curtains yellowed by the sun that César 
Birotteau identified at once the office of Claparon. Curtains 


® La Cousine Bette, p. 53. 

8 Tbid., p. 333. 

“ Un Grand Homme de Province, p. 344. 

% Le Curé de Tours, p. 245. 

1% La Cousine Bette, p. 34. A common feature, however, in the habitats of 
the two old maids consists in “le logement particulier od il n’était permis a 
personne de pénétrer.” 

" César Birotteau, p. 214. Cf. also the Séchard abode (Les deux Poétes, p. 9). 
: 8 E. A. Poe, The Philosophy of Furniture, (1840), Stone and Kimball ed., 

X, 180. 
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characterize the “‘salon jaune” of Mademoiselle Gamard; they 
are the immediate background of Madame Claés;’* they are an 
essential part of the sordidness of Dr. Poulain’s rooms.” More 
than anything else they give the tone to all the apartments where 
they exist. After the hangings, Balzac dwells upon the wall 
paper and floor coverings. The tapestries and wall paper are 
either new, or are faded and yellowed by smoke; the carpets 
and rugs still keep their color and softness, or are worn and reveal! 
signs of cotton threads, according to the financial prosperity 
of the occupant of the rooms. The frames of the pictures, and 
more particularly, of the mirrors over the mantle, either add 
lustre to the setting, or their tarnished gilt suggests the fading 
glory of the past. In the arrangement of furniture, however,— 
except in the case of ornamental objects—Balzac is usually no 
more definite, even in the richer households, than he is in the 
museum of Elie Magus with its famous collection of paintings, 
or in Pons’ celebrated apartment with its sixty-seven works of 
art. Our attention is invariably directed toward the fireplace, 
and the mantlepiece with its girandoles, candlesticks, and Sévres 
vases; also to the ever present clock, which but too frequently 
betrays the author’s fondness for “un cartel en écaille incrustée 
de cuivre.’*! The chairs are not placed in any particular part 
of the:room. Sometimes there is, to be sure, a center table, 
and not infrequently, gaming tables stand near the wall. Sel- 
dom does Balzac add a bookcase or a musical instrument except 
as a part of professional furnishings.” In main, then, these 
various interiors seem to include much the same elements 
in hangings and decorations, and also in articles of furniture, 
which, for the most part, differ only because they are made out 
of different materials, or vary in design according to Balzac’s 
preferences in cabinet makers and decorators. Most of all, 

19 La Recherche de V Absolu, p. 14. 

2¢ Le Cousin Pons, p. 174. 

21 Cf. Chateau du Gaisnic (Béatrix, p. 10); the house of Dr. Benassin (Le 
Médecin de Campagne, p. 62); the Grandet house (Eugénie Grandet, p. 24); 
the home of Ursule Mirouet (Ursule Mirouet, p. 111); the apartment of Florine 
(Une Fille d’Eve, p. 271); the Vauquer pension (Le Pére Goriot, p. 7); Pons’ 
apartment (Le Cousin Pons, p. 56). 

2 A notable exception is the piano in the room of Mlle. Birotteau (César 


Birotteau, p. 46). Cf. Le Cousin Pons, p. 277, where Schmucke plays for the 
dying Pons. Cf. also note 26. 
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however, this variance is due to the differences in profession 
and financial status of the owners. 

Balzac, moreover, is inferior to Flaubert in his ability to 
render objects in a room peculiarly distinctive of the occupant. 
Flaubert chose his material so accurately that everything 
mentioned bears directly upon those aspects of his character’s 
life and personality that the reader has already encountered 
in the progress of the story. He places in Félicité’s room™ 
only those things that have been vitally associated with the 
events that determined her life’s tale, and those that reveal 
her mental and emotional characteristics. To understand their 
significance and historical relationship is to know Félicité. 
Only occasionally does Balzac fully grasp this principle and use 
it effectively. A good example is the presence in the room of 
d’Arthez™ of wax candles instead of tallow ones, for the odor 
of the latter was distasteful to his highly refined senses. But 
even this element had to be explained, for we do not know the 
young man well enough to appreciate the fact for ourselves. 
A better example, possibly, is the bookcase in Abbé Chapeloud’s 
apartment,” which was chosen on account of its suitable size 
rather than because it could be had cheaply. This detail 
admirably reveals the priest’s sense of proportion and fitness, 
which was a phase of his caution and moderation that proved 
to be the key to his power. This point in Balzac’s technique 
comes out best, however, in his treatment and use of portraits. 
Portraits had always had a fascination for him aid, no doubt, 
for this reason, figure so largely in his descriptions. The first 
object mentioned in the miserable apartment of Madame 
Bridau is the portrait of her husband hanging with that of the 
Emperor over the fireplace.” Such was the husband’s place 
in the heart of this devoted widow. Similarly, by the arrange- 
ment of the portraits in the apartment once occupied by the 
Duchess of Chanlieu, her granddaughter found revealed that 
lady’s character: ‘‘Le portrait de ma grand’mére, prise 4 


* Cf. what Balzac says about constructing the frame first and then painting 
in the portrait (Béatrizx, p. 15). 

* Un Cour Simple. 

* Un Grand Homme de Province, p. 225. 

* Le Curé de Tours, p. 209. 

*7 Un Ménage de Garcon, p. 7. 
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vingt-cing ans, est dans un cadre ovale, en face de celui du 
roi. Le prince n’y était point. J’aime cet oubli franc, sans 
hypocrisie, qui peint d’un trait ce délicieux caractére.’* Even 
here the granddaughter must interpret for the reader, a thing 
unnecessary in Fiaubert or Maupassant where there is a more 
closely knit relationship between events, objects and character.*® 
Neither does Balzac succeed in vivifying soul conditions by 
means of exterior descriptions. Flaubert would have us compre- 
hend the emotional state of a person by summoning to our 
imaginations scenes intended to incite within us a feeling akin 
to that of the person in question. Consider, for instance, the 
rendering of Saint Julien’s sadness of heart as typified by the 
dismal view from out the windows of his hut: “D’un cété, 
s’étendaient 4 perte de vue des plaines stériles ayant sur leur 
surface de pAles étangs, ¢a et 1a: le grand fleuve devant lui, 
roulait ses flots verdatres.’’*° 

Balzac’s method is mainly subjective. He represents the 
reaction of a visitor as he stands at the threshold observing an 
interior, and this reaction aims to make us see tat interior as 
a reflection of the personality dwelling therein. He declares 
that “au premier coup d’ceil jeté sur un intérieur, on sait qui 
y régne de l’amour ou du désespoir.’’*! Far too often the ob- 
server is Balzac himself, ¢nd we know only the significance 
that he himself attributes to the things he sees. Many times, 
however, it is some other person who enjoys all the author’s 
acumen for interpreting common place detail. Baron Hulot 
took in everything at a glance in Cousin Bette’s rooms, from 


°8 Mémoires de deux jeunes mariées, p. 7. 

29 The apartment of Mme. Leseigneur (La Bourse, p. 150) may be cited as 
a striking exception. There we find the unifying traits of which Professor Dargan 
speaks (Modern Philology, XVII, 114), even to the name of Leseigneur. In 
spite of the apparent poverty of the two ladies, their rooms revealed their 
aspirations and the respect they held for the career and rank of M. Leseigneur. 
There were pictures of “les Batailles d’Alexandre par Le Brun,” and another 
of “un militaire.” The chairs showed “des cicatrices aussi nombreuses que 
celles des vieux sergents de la garde impériale.” Over the fireplace hung “une 
longue-vue magnifiquement ornée, suspendue au-dessus de la petite glace 
verdatre.” The bulk of the furniture, however, was of the usual run: a clock, 
candlesticks, Sévres china and a card table. 

5° St. Julien L’Hospitalier. Cf. also in Un Coeur Simple the description of 
the country road as Félicité trudged along carrying her dead parrot. 

31 La Cousine Bette, p. 153. 
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the stove down to the cooking utensils, and his stomach fairly 
turned as he said to himself, ‘Voila donc la vertu!’ To Lucien 
Rubempré looking in upon the room of Lousteau “cette cham- 
bre, a la fois sale et triste, annon¢gait une vie sans repos et 
sans dignité.’’** Madame Hulot’s rooms, rue de 1’Université, 
gave Crevel a feeling of contempt for this home.“ Thus no 
opportunity is left the reader for a spontaneous and inde- 
pendent reaction of his own as to what the atmosphere of a 
definite habitat may imply. Its atmosphere has not had its 
source in what he himself has been able to observe about the 
character and the immediate environment. These descriptions, 
after all, tend more to set off than to interpret the person. 
They are frames for portraits, or, at most, backgrounds painted 
with the skillful strokes of a master artist, rather than psycho- 
logical and historical settings. Their success would seem to 
lie in harmonious and artistic effect, and not in any scientific 
revelation and analysis of human character.® 

It must be borne in mind, in studying the whole matter, 
that not only had Balzac once been a student of painting, but he 
later became a celebrated antiquarian and an enthusiastic 
lover of art. Sainte-Beuve tells us that he knew all the bric-a- 
brac shops in Europe, and that people began to furnish their 
homes 4 la Balzac, not only in France, but abroad.** He was 
an authority on the styles of the various periods and was very 
fond of displaying his knowledge. In the matter of furniture 
he considered the style of the Empire lacking in taste, and at 


® Tbid., p. 88. This would seem to say more about Hulot than Bette. 

3% Un Grand Homme de Province, p. 269. 

% La Cousine Bette, p. 6. Cf. also Finot’s office as viewed by Lucien (Un 
Grand Homme de Province, p. 247); Mme. Leseigneur’s apartment as described 
by young Schinner (Loc. cit.); Pons’ reaction toward the Camusot home (Le 
Cousin Pons, p. 28); Gobseck’s rooms as seen by Derville (Gobseck, p. 277). 

% Cf. the following where Balzac thinks that setting reveals character, 
personality and customs: Mlle. Cormon’s home (La Vieille Fille, pp. 243 ff); 
the apartment of Abbé Chapeloud (Le Curé de Tours, p. 209) which was “‘si 
bien en rapport avec la gravité des moeurs ecclésiastiques”; M. Marneff’s 
bedroom which contained articles as worn and faded as himself (La Cousine 
Bette, p. 52). In Gobseck, p. 285, we learn that “‘la figure de la comtesse Restaud 
ressemblait 4 cette chambre parsemée des débris d’une fétc.”” The salon at 
d’Esgrignon Balzac thought was especially adapted to be a proper setting for 
dowagers (Le Cabinet des antiques, p. 14). 

% Causeries du lundi, II, 448, 454, 455. 
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times even grotesque. As a lover of “antiques’’ he preferred 
examples of Louis XIV and Louis XV, and more particularly 
those of the style “Pompadour.” In interior decoration he 
was guided by the tapissiers of the reign of Louis Philippe who 
devoted much attention to hangings and to furnishing rooms, 
and even entire apartments, in two, or at most three, tone 
colors.*? It can hardly be doubted, then, that Balzac, while 
striving for a very definite effect or a striking contrast, con- 
ceived his interiors from a purely artistic point of view. 

ii, Moreover, the author’s personality completely dominates 
these descriptions. They are replete with observations intended 
to prejudice the reader, such as, “‘cette richesse de café,” “‘le 
luxe des sots,” and “le mauvais gofit d’un agent de change.” 
The modernized parlor of the late Madame Séchard “offrait 
d’épouvantables boiseries peintes en bleu de pérruquier.’** 
Of Dr. Poulain’s rooms Balzac remarks, ‘“‘Obercampf avait 
re¢u des compliments de l’Empereur pour ces atroces produits 
de l’industrie cotonniére en 1809.’*® The apartment of the 
Marneffs “offrait les trompeuses apparences de ce faux luxe 
qui régne dans tant d’intérieurs. La salle 4 manger, mal 
soignée par une seule servante, présentait l’aspect nauséabond 
des salles 4 manger d’hétel de province, tout y était encrassé, 
mal entretenu.’*° He writes of the cold salon of Madame 
Granson: “La rigoureuse modestie de la pauvreté se faisait 
sentir dans tous les accessories de ce ménage od respiraient 
d’ailleurs les mceurs probes et sévéres de la province.’ Satiriz- 
ing delicately the decoration in the Cormon house he proclaims: 
“Qui ne sent déja combien la vie était calme et routiniére dans 
ce vieil édifice?’’* In his admiration for Madame de Mortsauf 
he asserts that: ‘‘Aucun appartement, parmi ceux que j’ai 
vus depuis, ne m’a causé des impressions aussi fertiles, aussi 
touffues que celles dont j’étais saisi, dans le salon de Cloche- 
gourde, calme et recueilli comme la vie de la comtesse, et ot 


37 Clouzot, op. cit. 

38 Les Deux Poétes, loc. cit., note 17. 
3° Le Cousin Pons, loc. cit., note 20. 
4° La Cousine Bette, p. 52. 

"' La Vieille Fille, p. 36. 

® Tbid., p. 53. 
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l’on devinait la régularité conventuelle de ses occupations.’ 
The opening paragraph of Eugénie Grandet at once prejudices 
us against the house as gloomy and sinister. The phrase, 
“quelque ressemblance avec le porche d’une gedle,’” fairly tells 
us that it is to be the prison of Eugénie’s soul. The atmosphere 
is complete even without any discussion of the furnishings 
which, after all, are not so very different from those of interiors 
elsewhere pictured in La Comédie Humaine. If the famous 
description of “la Maison Vauquer” were rewritten, freed of 
all prejudicial phrases and adjectives, the effect would be missed, 
and there would remain only a collection of things that Balzac 
greatly disliked, with the exception, of course, of “le cartel 
en écaille incrustée de cuivre.” This pension would resemble 
any other cheap boarding house in a similar quarter of Paris. 
Let us leave out all such determining words as f¢riste, misére, 
malheur, nauséabondes, and the condemning passages, ‘‘cette 
premiére piéce exhale une odeur sans nom dans la langue’; 
“Elle sent le renfermé, le moisi, le rance”; ‘Elle donne froid, 
elle est humide au nez”; “Malgré ces plates horreurs, si vous 
le compariez 4 la salle 4 manger, vous trouveriez ce salon 
élegant et parfumé comme doit l’étre un boudoir’; “Des 
gravures éxécrables qui dtent l’appétit’’; “La, régne la misére 
_ sans poésie, une misére économe, concentrée, rapée.” As a 
result of these omissions, we realize, at once, that “la pendule 
en marbre bleu4tre du plus mauvais gofit,” the pile of blue 
edged plates, the case for the napkins, the table with the greasy 
oilcloth, the dilapidated furniture, and the contrasting clock, 
do not in any complete sense sum up this quite individual 
Madame Vauquer, and far less do they reveal the many in- 
teresting persons then living under her roof.“ All that is done 
by Balzac’s subtle powers of suggestion, and the furniture 
but contributes objects around which plays his imagination.‘ 


“® Le Lys dans la vallée, p. 35. 

“Pp, 22. 

Le Pére Goriot, pp. 5 ff. 

“ Cf. also the description of Mme. Leseigneur’s apartment: “Pour un obser- 
vateur il y avait je ne sais quoi de désolant dans le spectacle de cette misére 
fardée comme une vieille femme qui veut faire mentir son visage” (La Bourse, 
p. 152). Note also Lousteau’s room where, “La, cette misére était sinistre”’ 
(Un Grand Homme de Province, p. 208). Compare also Gigonnet’s lodgings 
in which we find monastic austerity, and an atmosphere like that of a cellar 
(César Birotteau, loc. cit., note 10). 
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In his handling of color Balzac displays the most delicate 
aspect of his technique. He says in the opening pages of 
Le Pére Goriot, ‘La rue Neuve-Sainte-Geneviéve surtout est 
comme un cadre de bronze, le seul qui convienne 4 ce récit, 
auquel on ne saurait trop préparer |’intelligence par des couleurs 
brunes, par des idées graves.’*7 The same idea appears in 
La Recherche de V Absolu: “Le confort anglais offre des teintes 
séches, des tons durs, tandis que en Flandre, le vieil intérieur 
des ménages réjouit l’ceil par des couleurs meelleuses, par une 
bonhomie vraie.’’** So there would seem to be a subtle relation- 
ship between a certain color and a definite manner of living. 
Practically all of Balzac’s interiors are composed according to 
some color scheme whereby he intends, no doubt, further to 
harmonize setting and character portrayal. He uses the hang- 
ings, especially the curtains, as we have already observed, 
as a basis to establish this color tone; with the hangings har- 
monize the floor and the upholstery, the relief appearing in the 
woodwork, in the furniture, and in the gilt of the frames and 
other ornaments, such as vases and bric-a-brac. He creates 
a harmony throughout an entire apartment, the leading tone in 
one room being the relieving tint in the next. Of such harmony, 
the best example is found in the luxurious new apartments 
of César Birotteau.*® But the same idea is carried out in humbler 
lodgings such as those of Madame Leseigneur. Sometimes he 
adds a discordant note or heightens a disagreeable effect by 
introducing a vividly colored object, like the blue clock and the 
green stove in “‘La Maison Vauquer,”’ or the vivid blue wood- 
work in the Séchard home. In general, he employs flat colors with 
but few shades except where shading is due to the action of sun 
or smoke. He shows a fondness for red, gilt, blue, and white. 
Often he harmonizes the clothing and the natural coloring 
of his characters with those of the setting. Madame de Mort- 
sauf, with her rose colored gown, black belt and boots, is 


‘7 Cf. Flaubert’s claim that he wrote novels in definite tone colors in Le 
Journal des Goncourt, I (17 mars, 1861). 

48 Pp. 4. 

*? Pp. 148ff. Cf. also the Chateau de Clochegourde (Le Lys dans la Vallée, 
p. 35); the house of Rogron (Pierrette, p. 45); the apartment of Mme. Moreau 
(Le Début dans la vie, p. 225); Dr. Poulain’s rooms (Le Cousin Pons, p. 192). 
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exquisitely modeled against the gray panelling of her salon.*¢ 
The same is true of the Countess Restaud whose white peignoir 
and black hair blend delightfully into the blue and white 
accented with red, of her bedroom.*' The men gathered in the 
salon at d’Esgrignon have the gray and faded tones of the 
tapestry in the room.” Yellow, Balzac seems to dislike. In 
Le Pére Goriot he speaks of “cette couleur jaune qui donne un 
caractére ignoble 4 presque toutes les maisons de Paris.’ 
Persons he dislikes he places in a yellow setting, as in the case of 
Mademoiselle Gamard in her “‘salon jaune,’ and Dr. Poulain 
in his room with its yellow sofa and yellow calico curtains. 
The unscrupulous and filthy lawyer, Frasier, had rooms “jauni 
par la fumée.’’® The paint in the Grandet house was yellowed 
by time. Though a thing less easily determined, it would seem 
as if Balzac preferred to give those he loved a blue and white 
setting, as, for instance, the Topinard children, and David 
and Eve.5? Green appears best suited to misers and money 
lenders, for there is always a touch of it in their descriptions. 
Madame Cibot found Frasier seated on a “rond en riroquin 
vert,” and he looked at her with a glance “encore plus vert que 
les yeux verdatres de son future conseil.’** Popinot’s courage 
froze at the sight of Gigonnet’s green boxes.*® It was by Clap- 
aron’s green curtains that Birotteau was enabled to locate his 
office. Molineux’s rooms were in white and green.*® Chaboisseau 
wore “une redigcte verdatre,’’*? and Samanon’s skin was 


5° Le Lys dans la Vallée, loc. cit., note 49. 

5! Gobseck, p. 101. 

2 Cabinet des Antiques, p. 14. Cf. also Mme. Claés in her heavily panelled 
dark “parloir’”’ with her black hair and eyes, and olive complexion, dressed in 
white percale, sitting in the light shining through the red curtains (La Recherche 
de  Absolu, loc. cit., note 19). 

SP. 5. 

4 Le Cousin Pons, loc. cit., note 20. 

5 Tbid., p. 189. 

% Thid., p. 338. 

57 Les Deux Poétes, p. 168. Cf., however, the blue and white bedroom of 
Mme. Camusot (Cabinet des antiques, p. 152). 

58 Le Cousin Pons, p. 190. 

* César Birotteau, p. 251. 

6° Tbid., p. 105. 

* Un Grand Homme de Province, I, 79. 
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“tachée de nombreuses plaques vertes ou jaunes.’’® Gobseck 
had a green cloth on his table, and his smoky lamp with its 
green base seemed to cast a greenish light that rendered the 
face of the miser paler still.“ What colors Balzac would as- 
sociate with his other types of humanity it is hard to conjecture; 
and although the subject is an attractive one which invites 
further speculation, we should conclude, I think, that his 
primary interest is that of an artist. 

Another element in Balzac’s descriptions, and one easier to 
determine, is his method of projecting a character by means of 
contrast. Lousteau’s rooms are dirty and untidy, but he him- 
self is dressed with scrupulous care. Chaboisseau’s classical 
taste in domestic decoration contrasts strangely with the 
customs of this old money lender. The same is true of Grandet, 
whose habits were “si peu en harmonie avec cette luxueuse 
décoration.’** On beholding the refined luxury of Coralie’s 
rooms, rue de Vendéme, Lucien thought, “Partout vivaient 
les images d’innocence. Comment imaginer lA une actrice et 
les moeurs du théatre!’”® There was great contrast between 
this lovely apartment in white and pink and the one kept 
at her own expense, rue de la Lune, which was in green and red 
with furniture upholstered in blue. Although this element 
of contrast is very effective in throwing into relief personal 
characteristics, it scarcely confirms Balzac’s theory that our 
furniture is the reflection of ourselves. Neither has it the same 
psychological interest as the other two aspects of his style. 
It reveals but another phase of the author’s Romanticism. 


® Ibid., p. 82. 

8 Gobseck, p. 280. In describing the Grandet house Balzac limited the color 
green to a “votite verdatre” and “une glace verdatre” (Eugénie Grandet 
pp. 23, 24). 

“4 Eugénie Grandet, p. 25. 

% Un Grand Homme de Province, p. 344. Cf. also the personal habits of Dr. 
Rouget and his son contrasted with their beautiful home: “Entre les deux 
croisées il existait une riche console venue d’un chateau et sur le marbre de 
laquelle s’élevait un immense pot de la Chine ou le docteur mettait son tabac.”’ 
“On crachait sur un foyer d’une exquise délicatesse dont les moulures dorées 
étaient jaspées de vert de gris” (Un Ménage de Garcon, p. 147). See, too, “la 
maison Claés” so superbly dignified which brings out in relief its owner, an un- 
tidy, shabby man, with long unkempt hair (La Recherche de l’Absolu, p. 20). 

% Un Grand Homme de Province, I, 87. 
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If the foregoing interpretation of Balzac’s threefold method 
is accurate: if he dominates his descriptions by his prejudices; 
if he allows his fancy to play with color schemes and other 
aspects of the human habitation; and if he here gratifies his 
fondness for contrast, like so many of his contemporaries; 
then he must have chosen these elaborate delineations of 
milieu as a medium of self expression. We see their author stand 
out from these backgrounds far more clearly than the characters 
he would so fully and vividly create.” We see his personality 
and his likes and dislikes, as nowhere else in his composition. 
If one of the chief characteristics of Romanticism is an out- 
pouring of one’s soul, then Balzac, in these interiors has shown 
himself once more a Romanticist, finding in them a refuge 
from the economic realism of the other aspects of his vast work. 


Ray P. Bowen 


*7 Cf. Taine: “le commun des lecteurs demeure respectueusement la bouche 
béante, implorant tous bas le secours d’une vignette ou d’un portrait” (of. cit., 
p. 68). 





XVII. WILLIAM WORDSWORTH AND GERMAN 
LITERATURE 


But who shall parcel out 
His intellect by geometric rules, 
Split like a province into round and square? 
Who knows the individual hour in which 
His habits were first sown, even as a seed? 
Who that shall point as with a wand and say 
“That portion of the river of my mind 
Came from that fountain?’’ (The Prelude, II, 203ff). 


To what extent, it may profitably be asked, did German 
literature exert an influence, direct or indirect, upon the life 
and writings of Wordsworth? 

It is not the intention of the present writer to maintain that 
an extraordinary influence was exerted from this source, for 
despite the fact that more references and allusions to German 
writers occur in Wordsworth than one would at first suppose, 
the general opinion as to his freedom from this and other 
foreign influences is, in the main, sound. 

Indeed, Wordsworth’s independence in this respect distin- 
guishes him sharply from the group among whom he worked and 
in the era in which he lived. Scott translates from the German; 
Cole,idge is saturatec| with German transcendentalism and 
borrows freely from the German poets; De Quincey prides 
himself on being the representative of Immanuel Kant in 
England; Carlyle in his style is hypnotized by the architecture 
of the German sentence and the structure of the German word, 
and in the course of his massive and numerous volumes becomes 
the special pleader for all that is German; Shelley renders 
scenes from Faust, and Lord Byron dedicates a play to the 
author of that drama. There is but one exception besides 
Wordsworth—Keats. Wordsworth stands aloof, like Milton, 
dwelling apart; and although some of his poems were written in 
Germany, although his work was undoubtedly influenced by at 
least two German writers, and his philosophy, possibly, by the 
current German schools, he may, in the respect we are con- 
sidering, be said to be a remarkable phenomenon in his day 
and age. 
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In the attempt to describe the literary relations of Words- 
worth and Germany, I shall first consider the possible sources 
of Wordworth’s acquaintance with German literature, and then 
the actual references and allusions to German writers in his 
letters, in his works, and in contemporary memoirs. Thereafter 
I shall consider the nine German authors who, by various com- 
mentators, have been said to have influenced one or another 
of his poems. 


I 


In a letter to James Losh, March 11, 1798, Wordsworth 
writes: “We have come to a resolution—Coleridge, Mrs. 
Coleridge, my sister, and myself—of going into Germany, 
where we purpose to spend the two ensuing years in order to 
acquire the German language, and to furnish ourselves with a 
tolerable stock of information in natural science. Our plan 
is to settle, if possible, in a village near a University, in a 
pleasant, and, if we can, a mountainous country.’* Wordsworth 
at this time was twenty-eight years old. He had already written 
considerable poetry and his drama, The Borderers. To a 
certain extent, as we shall see shortly, he was already as well 
acquainted with German literature, through the medium of 
translations, as he was ever likely to hecome. In this project 
of visiting Germany we can trace clearly the influence of 
Coleridge. But, unlike most of the latter’s plans, this was. 
in part at least, actually carried out. In the autumn of 1798 
the party of three—for Mrs. Coleridge remained in England— 
set out for Hamburg. Of the voyage across and of the stay of 
the trio in Hamburg we have a full account in the journals 
of Dorothy Wordsworth and in the so-called Satyrane’s Letters, 
later published by Coleridge in the Biographia Literaria. 

In Hamburg the most important event of their stay was a 
visit to the poet Klopstock, then one of the great literary 
figures of Germany, author of the famous epic, The Messiah, 
of many odes, and of several dramas. Of their visit to him, 
Wordsworth writes to Thos. Poole on October 3, 1798: “I 
have seen Klopstock the poet. There is nothing remarkable 
either in his conversation or appearance, except his extreme 


1 Letters of the Wordsworth Family, III, 258-59. 
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gayety.’” In her journals Dorothy Wordsworth says of Klop- 
stock: ‘Poor old man! I could not look upon him, the bene- 
factor of his country, the father of German poetry, without 
emotion.’ In the third of Satyrane’s Letters, Coleridge describes 
this call in detail. “It was with an impression of awe on my 
spirits,” he writes, that he approached the poet’s house. When 
Klopstock entered, Coleridge was “much disappointed in his 
countenance,” and was disagreeably impressed by the fact 
that the poet “‘wore very large half-boots, which his legs 
filled, so painfully were they swollen.” 

He displayed, however, a courtesy and kindliness that much 
affected them. To Coleridge he spoke a few sentences of 
broken English,” and fluently in French to Wordsworth, who, 
as Coleridge had noted in his second letter, spoke that language 
“with unusual propriety.” Klopstock’s enunciation, remarks 
Coleridge, “‘was not in the least affected by the entire want of 
his upper teeth.”” The conversation turned first on topics of 
political interest—the war in France and Nelson’s movements. 
When Coleridge inquired in Latin concerning the history of 
German poetry and the elder German poets, Klopstock, to 
his great astonishment, confessed “that he knew very little 
on the subject.’”’ Klopstock deplored the wretchedness of the 
English translations of his Messiah. He was pleased to hear from 
Wordsworth that Coleridge intended to translate some of his 
Odes, and he remarked to the latter in English: “I wish you 
would render into English some select passages of the Messiah, 
and revenge me of your countrymen!” Klopstock maintained 
the superior powers which the German language, as compared 
with English, possessed of concentrating meaning and of 
translating Greek and Latin line for line. Coleridge sums up 
the impressions of the visit thus: “I looked at him with much 
emotion—I considered him as the venerable father of German 
poetry; as a good man; as a Christian; as seventy-four years 
old, with legs enormously swollen; yet active, lively, cheerful, 
and kind and communicative. My eyes felt as if a tear were 
swelling into them.’ 


2 Tbid., I, 118. 
3 Journals, I, 25. 
4 Works, III, 542. 
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After this interview Coleridge removed to Ratzeburg, near 
Hamburg, the Wordsworths tarrying a few days in that city 
before themselves setting out for Goslar, where they intended 
to spend the winter. In the same letter of Satyrane’s occurs 
later a transcript of notes made by Wordsworth himself, during 
interviews taking place after Coleridge’s departure. Words- 
worth had placed in Klopstock’s hands some specimens of a 
blank verse translation of the Messiah which had just appeared 
in the Analytical Review. Klopstock, after describing to Words- 
worth in great detail the genesis of this poem, entered upon a 
discussion of hexameters and of some English poets. Voss’s 
translation of the J/iad he thought “had done violence to the 
idiom of the Germans and had sacrificed it to the Greek.” 
Lessing, he said, “was the first of their dramatic writers.” 
Wordsworth’s reply and the subsequent conversation may be 
quoted from his own report of it: 


I complained of Nathan as tedious. He said there was not enough action in it; 
but that Lessing was the most chaste of their writers. He spoke favorably of 
Goethe; but said that his Sorrows of Werther was his best work, better than any 
of his dramas; he preferred the first written to the rest of Goethe’s dramas. 
Schiller’s Robbers he found so extravagant, that he could not read it. I spoke 
of the scene of the setting sun. He did not know it. He said Schiller could not 
live. He thought Don Carlos the best of his dramas; but said the plot was 
inextricable. It was evident he knew little of Schiller’s works: indeed, he said, 
he could not read them. Biirger, he said, was a true poet, and would live; 
that Schiller, on the contrary, must soon be forgotten; that he gave himself up 
to the imitation of Shakespeare, who often was extravagant, but that Schiller 
was ten thousand times more so. He spoke very slightingly of Kotzebue, as 
an immoral author in the first place, and next, as deficient in power. . . 
He said Wieland was a charming author, and a sovereign of his own language; 
that in this respect, Goethe could not be compared to him, nor indeed could 
anybody else. . . . I told him the Oberon had just been translated into English. 
He asked me if I was not delighted with the story. I anwered, that I thought 
the story began to flag about the seventh or eighth book; and observed, that 
it was unworthy of a man of genius to make the interest of a long poem turn 
entirely upon animal gratification. He seemed at first disposed to excuse this 
by saying that there are different subjects for poetry, and that poets are not 
willing to be restricted in their choice. I answered, that I thought the PASSION 
of love as well suited to the purposes of poetry as any other passion; but that 
it was a cheap way of pleasing to fix the attention of the reader through a long 
poem on the mere appetite. Well! but, said he, you see that such poems please 
everybody. I answered, that it was the province of a great poet to raise people 
up to his own level, not to descend to theirs. He agreed and confessed, that on 
no account whatsoever would he have written a work like Oberon. He spoke in 
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raptures of Wieland’s style, and pointed out the passage where Retzin is 
delivered of her child as exquisitely beautiful. I said that I did not perceive 
any very striking passages; but that I made allowances for the imperfections 
of a translation.’ 


At a third visit to the poet, Wordsworth asked Klopstock 
what he thought of Kant. “He said,’ reports Wordsworth, 
“that his reputation was much on the decline in Germany,” 
an opinion which Coleridge strenuously disputes in this very 
letter and no doubt discussed with Wordsworth himself at 
great length. “He seemed pleased to hear,” continues Words- 
worth, “that as yet Kant’s doctrines had not met with many 
admirers in Egnland.”’ Coleridge adds to these notes a state- 
ment that he himself had read only four books of The Messiah; 
and he says that when the good pastor in Ratzeburg told him 
that Klopstock was the German Milton, he muttered to him- 
self—‘‘A very German Milton indeed!” This, in all probability, 
was also the opinion of Wordsworth. 

It is evident from these conversations with Klopstock, that 
though Wordsworth had a good general idea of German literature 
before he visited Germany, it was derived entirely from transla- 
tions. On leaving Hamburg, Wordsworth and his sister went 
to Goslar, a little city in the Hartz, chosen apparently because 
living was said to be cheap there.’ Before leaving Hamburg, 
it may be noted, Wordsworth purchased a copy of Biirger’s 
poems and another of Percy’s Reliques.’ The choice in both 
cases is not without significance. 

Wordsworth gained practically no command of the language 
while at Goslar. He begins a poem written there with these 
words: 


A plague on your languages, German and Norse! 
Let me have the song of the kettle! 


And Wordsworth apparently learned more from the kettle 
than from his honest neighbors. Coleridge, in a letter to his 
wife, January 14, 1799, from Ratzeburg explains why, and 
Dorothy’s letters confirm his statements. He writes: ‘I hear 


5 Works of Coleridge, III, 548. 

® Professor Harper has found Wordsworth’s sojourn recorded under the name 
“William Waetsford, ein Englander” (cf. Harper’s Wordsworth, I, 366 n.). 

7 Cf. Dorothy Wordsworth, Journals, I, 27. 
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as often from Wordsworth as a letter can go backward and 
forward in a country where fifty miles in a day or a night is 
expeditious traveling! He seems to have employed more time 
in writing English than in studying German. No wonder! 
for he might as well have been in England as at Goslar, in the 
situation which he chose and with his unseeking manners. He 
has now left it, and is on his way to Nordhausen. His taking 
his sister with him was a wrong step; it it next but impossible 
for any but married women, or in the suite of married women, 
to be introduced to any company in Germany. . . . Still, 
however, male acquaintance he might have had, and had I 
been at Goslar I would have had them, but W., God love him! 
seems to have lost his spirits and almost his inclination for it.’”* 
It may be noted that Coleridge at the same time, by universal 
conversation with everyone with whom he came in contact, 
had acquired an undoubtedly great command over German of 
every character. 

In his later writings Wordsworth makes only one important 
reference to his stay at Goslar. This is in the Prelude (VIII, 
209-219): 


i bie A glimpse of such sweet life 

I saw when, from the melancholy walls 

Of Goslar, once imperial, I renewed 

My daily walk along that wide champaign, 

That, reaching to her gates, spreads east.and west, 
And northwards, from beneath the mountainous verge 
Of the Heroynian forest. Yet, hail to you 

Moors, mountains, headlands, and ye hollow: vales, 
Ye long deep channels for the Atlantic’s voice, 
Powers of my native region! Ye that seize 

The heart with firmer grasp! 


What did Wordsworth do at Goslar, we may ask? He was 
engaged in two occupations, it seems, rather assiduously; and 
one apparently was the reading of Biirger. Coleridge, writing 
to William Taylor on January 25, 1800, transcribes for him 
passages from some letters which passed between him and 
Wordsworth in Germany respecting the merits of Biirger:* 


5 Letters of Coleridge, p. 273. 
® Robberds, Taylor of Norwich, I, 319f. 
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We have read Leonora [says Wordsworth] and a few little things of Birger; 
but upon the whole we were disappointed, particularly in Leonora, which we 
thought in several passages inferior to the English translation [that of Taylor]. 
»,Wie donnerten die Briicken,”’—how inferior to 

The bridges thunder as they pass, 
But earthly sound was none! 


In his reply to Wordsworth’s letter, Coleridge, as he tells Taylor, 
admitted the poetical beauty of Taylor’s translation, but ex- 
tolled the rapidity and oneness of the original; and he criticised 
Taylor’s choice of meter. In answering Coleridge’s letter 
Wordsworth launched into a more detailed discussion of Biirger: 


As to Biirger, I am yet far from that admiration of him which he has excited 
in you; but I am by nature slow to admire; and I am not yet sufficiently master 
of the language to understand him perfectly. . . . I accede to your opinion that 
Biirger is always the poet; he is never the mobbist, one of those dim drivelers 
with whom our island has teemed for so many years. Biirger is one of those 
authors I like to have in my hand, but when I have laid down the book I do 
not think about him. I remember a hurry of pleasure, but I have few distinct 
forms that people my mind, nor any recollection of delicate or minute feelings 
which he has either communicated to me, or taught me to recognize. I do not 
perceive the presence of character in his personages. I see everywhere the char- 
acter of Biirger himself; and even this, I agree with you, isno mean merit. But 
yet I wish him sometimes at least to make men forget himself in his creations. 
It seems to me that in poems descriptive of human nature, however short they 
may be, character is absolutely necessary, etc., incidents are among the lowest 
allurements of poetry. Take from Biirger’s poems the incidents, which are sel- 
dom or never of his own invention, and still much will remain; there will remain 
a manner of relating which is always spirited and lively, and stamped and 

with genius. Still I do not find there higher beauties which can en- 
title him to the name of a great poet. I have read Susan’s Dream, and I agree 
with you that it is the most perfect and Shakespearean of his poems, etc., 
Biirger is the poet of the animal spirits. I love his “Tra ra la’’ dearly; but less 
of the horn and more of the flute—and far, far more of the pencil. 


“Our controversy was continued,” says Coleridge; “and at 
least it ended in metaphysical disquisitions on the nature of 
character.” 

But it was to his other occupation that Wordsworth was 
most devoted—the writing of English verse. It was in Germany, 
at Goslar, in the Hartz, that Wordsworth wrote his “Lucy” 
poems. On the day he quit Goslar, moreover, he wrote the 
opening lines of the Prelude, having planned the poem while 
in that town. 
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So, strangely enough, although it seems quite true, as Margraf!® 
says, that Wordsworth’s stay in Germany, aside from his 
interest in Biirger, had “nur sehr geringen Gewinn,’’—only 
the slightest returns, yet it was in Germany that there was 
attained what Myers"! speaks of as “‘the very bloom of Words- 
worth’s poetic career.’’ The character of the trip to Germany 
may be summed up in Herford’s words: “For Coleridge the 
German tour was a pilgrimage; for the Wordsworths it was 
simply a change of latitude’; or as Leslie Stephen puts it: 
“The residence in Germany had no traceable effect upon Words- 
worth’s mind.’’® Here, finally, is the analysis as to the value of 
their trip of Wordsworth himself, who in a letter to Joseph 
Cottle on his return says: “We have spent our time pleasantly 
enough, but we are right glad to find ourselves in England, 
for we have learnt to know its value.’ 

On Wordsworth’s return to England he resumed the even 
flow of his existence at Grasmere. There is little indication 
that he kept up even the slight acquaintance with German he 
had gained at Goslar. In Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journals 
from January 1 to July 8, 1802, the poet’s sister mentions the 
fact that she is studying German, and occasionally the references 
are in the plural. But it is not certain in every case that the 
poet is meant. The entries, however, soon cease, and at all 
times indicate a rather elementiry knowledge of the language, 
although Lessing is mentioned. In 1820, during the tour on the 
continent, there is occasional opportunity to talk German, 
of which Dorothy Wordsworth sometimes takes advantage, 
but I can find no clear indication that Wordsworth himself ever 
attempted to use the language at this time. As we shall see, 
moreover, such German influence as may have been exerted 
on the poet was mainly, except in the case of Biirger, through 
the medium of English translations. I think there is little 
doubt that Wordsworth’s command of German was very poor. 


10 Finfluss der deutschen Litteratur, p. 30. 

" Wordsworth, p. 33. 

12 Age of Wordsworth, p. 153. 

8 Dictionary of National Biography, s.v., p. 117. 
“ Cottle, Early Recollections, I, 25. 
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II 


If Wordsworth knew but little of German literature in a 
direct way, we are led to inquire to what extent he could 
have informed himself concerning it through translations. 
The answer to this question has already been given in part, 
in considering Wordsworth’s interview with Klopstock, but 
to answer it fully, it is necessary to add a few details concerning 
the history of translation from German into English during the 
period immediately preceding Wordsworth’s birth and in his 
lifetime. 

Until the last decades of the eighteenth century German was 
learned by Britishers solely for utilitarian purposes; i. e., by 
merchants and by naval officers. From about 1750 onwards, 
however, translations of belletristic works began to appear.'® 

The first German poet to make any lasting impression on the 
English public was the Swiss poet, landscape artist, and etcher, 
Salomon Gessner, who may be described as a quite inglorious 
Milton. His popularity may be ascribed to the patronage given 
his work by the Hanoverian dynasty, as Brandl suggests, or 
simply to the prevailing sentimentality in literary taste, to 
which his saccharine productions catered. The first translation 
of his Abels Tod appeared in 1761," and by the next year had 
reached its fifth edition. Up to 1799 as many as twenty editions, 
in various renderings, had seen the light; and as late as 1853 
a new tianslation was made. The Jdyls were scarcely less 
popular. In 1802 Coleridge sent his own translation of The 
First Navigator, one of these idyls, to Sotheby. One reviewer"* 
places Gessner in the same rank as Homer, Cervantes, and 
Ossian. A German traveler in 1782 remarks that Gessner is 
more popular in Great Britain than in his native land.’® It 
was on Gessner, together with the Bible and Bunyan, that 
Sir Walter Scott was nurtured at his mother’s knee; and it 
is the Death of Abel that the schoolboy is reading in Hood’s 
Dream of Eugene Aram. It may be noted in passing that the 


% Fuller details are available in Bayard Quincy Morgan’s exhaustive 
Bibliography of German Literature in English Translation. 

6 Cf. Herzfeld, Wslliam Taylor von Norwich, pp. 3f. 

17 Cf. Bertha Reed [Coffman], The Influence of Gessner upon English Litera- 
ture, pp. 4f. 

18 Monthly Review, 1776. Cf Herzfeld, Op. cit., p. 5. 
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Gessner cult did not rage altogether without a protest. V. 
Know says in 1777 that “he would no more be obliged to read 
the works of Gessner repeatedly, than to make a frequent 
meal on the honeycomb.”””° 

The first of Lessing’s works to appear in English was his 
Fables, translated in 1773, by John Richardson of York. Suepfle” 
speaks of a translation of the Laocoén in 1767. In 1786 Minna 
von Barnhelm was presented as The Disbanded Officer on the 
London stage and 1788 in York.* This was a much altered 
version; it ran nine nights. In 1799 another version, The 
School for Honor, was produced, but unsuccessfully. In 1806 
for the first time a version was printed with the original title 
by Thomas Holcroft in the Theatrical Recorder. Two versions 
of Nathan the Wise appeared, one a poor prose version (1781), 
in which all the difficulties of the original were overcome by a 
very simple process—omission of entire passages;* and one 
excellent version by Taylor in 1791. In 1794" Emilia Galotti 
was presented at the Drury Lane Theater for three nights, 
unsuccessfully even though Mrs. Siddons appeared in the cast.™ 
A second version, by Benj. Thompson, was printed in 1800, 
and in 1806 Fanny Holcroft published a translation in the 
Theatrical Recorder. According to Lowndes” twelve translations 
of Lessing appeared altogether from 1791 to 1825. 

Wieland was one of the inost popular of German authors in 
England. This was due, in part, perhaps, to his affinity with 
Lawrence Sterné; in part, to the Gallic lightness of his tone.” 
Much more attention, however, than was excited by any work 
yet mentioned was aroused by Goethe’s The Sorrows of Werther, 
which was first translated in 1779 from a French version. In 
the following decade two other translations appeared, and 
between 1784 and 1792 no less than nine continuations or 
adaptations of the novel saw the light. In 1785 it was drama- 


20 Ibid. 

! Beitrage, p. 307. 

= Cf. Singer, Einige englische Urteile tiber die Dramen deutscher Klassiier, 
pp. 4f. 

3 Cf. Herzfeld, p. 8. 

™ Cf. Singer, p. 10. 

% Bibliographical Manual, s. v. 

* Cf. Herzfeld, p. 7. 
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tized by Frederick Reynolds at Bath, the version appearing at 
London in 1786.27 When Reynolds read his tragedy to Lord 
Effingham, the latter bluntly called him a “German fool.” 
In 1786 Thomson turned parts of the romance into elegics 
and sonnets. Goethe’s I phigenia in Tauris was very well trans- 
lated by Taylor of Norwich in 1793 in a private print. In 1797 
Lewis and Scott each turned Der Erlkénig into English, and 
in the two or three following years both rendered others of 
Goethe’s ballads. Clavigo was translated as Clavidgo in 1798, 
and Gétz von Berlichingen in 1799 by Scott, and as Gorts von 
Berlingen by Miss Rose D’Aguilar or Lawrence.”* Various 
lyrics of Goethe were rendered into English by J. Beresford in 
1800 with what Brand! calls ‘‘Schlichtheit and Treue.”’ An 
anonymously published translation of Stella was published in 
1798—another version by Benj. Thompson appeared three 
years later. In the Anti-Jacobin of June 4 and 11, 1798, ap- 
peared The Rovers, written in part by George Canning and 
intended as a parody on various German plays, Goethe’s Stella 
in particular. Hermann and Dorothea was translated in 1801, 
Wilhelm Meister by Carlyle in 1824, Faust thirteen times be- 
tween 1821 and 1843, Torquato Tasso in 1827, The Theory of 
Colors in 1840, and, in addition, several prose items from 1821 
to 1848.39 

Schillex’s Die Rauber was, of course, the first play of that 
author to appear in English. Asa matter of fact, no less than 
three versions of this play were issued within a brief period, 
one of them going into four editions; a pirated version also 
appeared at Dublin. Among these versions was that of Tytler 
in 1792, to which I shall refer later. In 1800 appeared Coleridge’s 
transmutation of Wallenstein. In 1803 Kabale und Liebe was 
presented at a benefit performance in the Drury Lane Theater 
as The Harper’s Daughter. This was ‘“Monk” Lewis’ version 
of 1797, known then as The Minister. In 1795 an anonymous 
translation had also appeared, and in 1799 a version by “Colum- 
bine” of Norwich. In 1795 appeared The Ghost Seer, and new 
versions in 1800 and 1841. Fiesco was translated in 1798, 


*7 Cf. Brandl, Goethe Jahrbuch, 11, 28f., and Singer, p. 15. 
°*8 Cf. Singer, p. 13, and Brandi, p. 45. 

29 Op. cit., p. 71. 

3° Cf. Lowndes, Op. cit., s. v. Goethe. 
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in 1832, and twice in 1841. Don Carlos was rendered six times 
between 1798 and 1844. New translations of one or the other 
of the three parts of Wallenstein appeared in 1805, 1827, and 
1830. Mary Stuart was translated four times between 1801 
and 1841. William Tell appeared in eight versions between 
1825 and 1847. Five other of Schiller’s dramas appeared in 
translations, amounting together approximately to fifteen 
renderings, from 1825 to 1846. His poems, in more or less 
complete form, appeared in twenty-four verions from 1821 
to 1848, the Song of the Bell being selected most often for 
translation. His Correspondence with Goethe was published 
in 1845, and his Life by Carlyle appeared in 1825, second edition, 
1845. It will be seen from the rapid survey just given that 
Schiller was very popular'in England in the period we are con- 
sidering—up to about 1848. He was, in fact, the most popular 
of all German authors in England, as he was also in Germany. 

After Schiller and Gessner, the most popular German author 
in England was the witty and clever stage-technician, Kotzebue. 
Sellier (Kotzebue in England) mentions over twenty versions 
of Kotzebue that were produced on the English stage from 1798 
to 1830. Some of the most celebrated actors in England as- 
sumed réles in these plays—the Kembles, Mrs. Siddons, Kean, 
and Macready, for example (Joc. cit., 89); and the stage versions 
were made by such well-known playwrights as Cumberland, 
Mrs. Inchbald, and Sheridan himself. To the average English- 
man, German literature meant Kotzebue and his school. Nor 
was it on the stage alone that Kotzebue thrived. 

Besides Kotzebue’s novels and those of Goethe, many 
German tales, romances, fairy stories, etc., appeared in transla- 
tion, the most famous of them being, of course, Carlyle’s German 
Romances, in four volumes (1827). The brothers Grimm, who 
published the first volume of their fairy-tales in 1812 and the 
second in 1814, were rendered into English by Edgar Taylor 
in 1823, and the translation won the commendation of Sir 
Walter Scott. 

Herzfeld, in his essay on Taylor,*' presents the following 
summary of translations of German works into English up to 
the last decade of the 18th century: “‘A few masterpieces of 


31 Op. cit, p. 12. 
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German literature as well as some works of little importance 
had, indeed, appeared in English garb, but not a single one of 
the translations was equal to tbe original in artistic value, and 
only a few could satisfy even moderate expectations. Either the 
translators did not understand German at all and made use 
of some previous French version, or, if they really had a com- 
mand of German, the results of their endeavors left very 
much to be desired from the standpoint of form. In no case, 
therefore, could a satisfactory result be attained.” 

Nevertheless, these early translations may be said to have 
assembled the faggots for a general conflagration. The spark 
that set fire to the pile was William Taylor’s poetic rendering 
of Biirger’s Lenore in 1790. Taylor was later to become the 
chief advocate of German literature and thought in England, 
the enthusiastic precursor and, in part, the master of Carlyle. 
The translation of Lenore did not appear in print until 1796, 
when it was published in the Monthly Magazine for March, 
but in 1791 Dr. Aiken founded a ballad upon it.* Scott bor- 
rowed two lines from the translation by Taylor verbatim for 
his William and Helen, and the incident itself turned his 
attention to Birger and to German literature. So Southey 
calls the same translation of Taylor’s “one of the eras in my 
intellectual history.” 

This was but the beginning: and it may be said with assurance 
that from this moment Biirger’s Lenore becomes one of the 
keynotes of the English romantic movement. Every poet, major 
or minor, however little else he may know of German literature, 
knows Biirger’s Lenore, and is, in his way, affected by the 
stirring rhythm and weird figures of the poem. 

Much that Taylor wrote on German literature, both in the 
way of translation and comment, was, in 1828-30, gathered in 
the Historic Survey of German Literature. In this work Carlyle 
sardonically claimed that he had discovered the ‘approximate 
amount” of 1500 errors. Nevertheless, this work contains 
some of the best translations of German poetry that our 
language possesses, and it is the final effort of a writer who did 


%® Cf. Robberds, I, 92. 
3 Tbid., p. 93f. 
4 Thid., 453. 
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more to introduce the literature of England’s neighbor to public 
notice than any other man before or since, Carlyle, perhaps, 
excepted. 


III 


Before considering how much of such translations Words- 
worth knew, a further preliminary problem remains to be 
settled: Just how much German did the immediate circle of 
the poet know? Among this circle may be reckoned the follow- 
ing: Dorothy Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, DeQuincey, 
and Henry Crabb Robinson. I shall consider each of these 
in turn. 

The reports as to Dorothy’s knowledge of German are con- 
flicting. In her Journals we find numerous entries from which 
it is clear that she is studying German. In her Journal written 
at Grasmere, for example, from Jan. 1 to July 8, 1802,* she 
remarks repeatedly that she is studying German and reading 
German literature, particularly Lessing. Sometimes, as I have 
noted, the references are in the plural; e. g., ““We did a little of 
Lessing.’’** Sometimes, in fact, it is definitely stated that the 
brother worked together with his sister; e. g., “I read German, 
and a little before dinner William also read.’’*’ Is this the 
Laokoin? The entries, however, soon cease, despite the assertion 
on Feb. 16, that she is “set on reading German.” It must be 
remembered that this is after the visit to Germany, and the 
poet and his sister are still studying German grammar. In 
1820, however, we find Dorothy Wordsworth able to talk at 
least simple German to the people among whom her party is 
traveling. At Frankfort, for example, she speaks to the care- 
taker of the cathedral tower;** and at Domo D’Ossolo*® she 
addresses a peasant girl, and is “agreeably surprised at being 
answered in German, (probably a barbarous dialect), but we 
contrived to understand one another.’’ Most of the time, 
however, their friend Robinson, ‘‘with his inexhaustible stock 


% The fifth in Knight’s collection, Journals, I, 51f. 
* Op. cit., p. 59. 

37 March 3, Op. cit., p. 95. 

38 Journals, II, 188. 

3° Op. cit., p. 246. 
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of kindness and his German tongue’”*® acts apparently as inter- 
preter. From her letter to DeQuincey on April 5, 1809," 
it seems that she read Klopstock and his wife’s letters in 
translation and not in the original. DeQuincey, we may say 
in conclusion, scoffed at Dorothy Wordsworth’s supposed Ger- 
man attainments. He says in his Literary Reminiscences: 


Of French she might have barely enough to read a plain modern page of nar- 
rative; Italian, I question whether any. German, just enough to insult the 
German literati, by showing how little she had found them or their writings 
necessary to her heart. The Lousse of Voss, the Hermann und Dorothea of 
Goethe she had begun to translate, as young ladies do Telemaque: but, like them, 
had chiefly cultivated the first two pages: with the third she had a slender 
acquaintance, and with the fourth she meditated an intimacy at some future day. 


Coleridge’s knowledge of German was, of course, immensely 
greater. There seems little doubt, both from his own statements 
and from the testimony of others competent to judge, that 
he understood German very well. While at Ratzeburg in 1798 
Coleridge took care to acquire not only the language of German 
philosophers and of the literati, but likewise of thé street 
gamin, of the comic almanac, and of the peasantry. He thus 
actually learned to speak idiomatic and forceful German, the 
enunciation marked, of course, by that same nasal snuffiness 
that corrupted his English speech. That he read German 
almost as fluently as English, one can scarcely doubt. 

Bis reading in Gerraan, as in English, was omniverous. The 
mere titles of the poems he translated, as they appear in his 
collected poems, is sufficient proof of this. He seems to have 
had a series of successive enthusiasms. His earliest love was 
Schiller, and the story of his first reading of the Robbers, in 
Tytler’s translation, is well known. He writes to Southey in 
November, 1794:# 


’Tis past one o’clock .n the morning. I sat down at one o’clock to read the 
Robbers of Schiller. I had read, chill and trembling, when I came to the part 
where the Moor fixes a pistol over the robbers who are asleep. I could read no 
more. My God, Southey, who is this Schiller, this convulser of the heart? 
Did he write his tragedy amid the yelling of fiends? I should not like to be able 


Op. cit., p. 225. 

“| Letters of the Wordsworth Family, 1, 419. 
“ Works, II, 297. 

* Letters of Coleridge, pp. 96-7. 
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to describe such characters. I tremble like as aspen leaf. Upon my soul, I write 
to you because I am frightened. I had better go to bed. Why have we ever 
called Milton sublime? 


It must have been about this time that Coleridge composed 
his famous sonnet when, in a “wild ecstacy,” he apostrophizes 
the author of the Robbers as— 


bard tremendous in sublimity. 


Later he translated Wallenstein in fine blank verse, if with 
omissions, additions, and frequent blunders and misunder- 
standings. By a special arrangement with Schiller he published 
his version in the very year of its appearance in Germany. 
In 1798 at Nether Stowey, Coleridge and Wordsworth, among 
other projects, determined to write a prose-poem which should 
form a sequel to Gessner’s Death of Abel, and Coleridge actually 
composed part of the epic. 

In Germany, Coleridge’s panegryrics were lavished largely 
on Lessing, whose complete works he proposed to translate 
and for a biography of whom he gathered a great mass of 
materials.“ At the same time he spent a great deal of energy 
in mastering Kant, often astonishing native Germans by his 
command of the involved system and terminology of the 
Koénigsberg sage. With Fichie and Schelling he was likewise 
well acquainted, though in later years he querulously main- 
tained that such similarities as existed between his system of 
ideas and theirs were purely accidental and due solely to the 
fact that all three had laid their foundations in Kantean trans- 
cendentalism. He became equally indignant over the similar 
parallelisms that were drawn between his lectures on Shake- 
speare and those of Schlegel, but there is little doubt that he 
knew the works of the German critic and drew from them. 

How much Wordsworth owed to Coleridge in this respect 
as in others is, of course, an open question. '‘ Coleridge’s stream 
of ideas was, no doubt, highly stimulating to Wordsworth, and 
to it must be attributed part, at least, of the vigor of Words- 
worth’s early work. That Coleridge talked often and fluently 
to his friend on German literature and German philosophy 
is absolutely certain. That he infected him in part seems quite 
probable. ‘But to my private self,’”’ says Carlyle in his Reminis- 


“ Brandl, Coleridge, pp. 253f. 
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cenes,*® “his [i.e., Wordsworth’s] divine reflections and un- 
fathomabilities seemed stinted, scanty, palish, and uncertain; 
perhaps in part a feeble reflex (derived at second hand through 
Coleridge) of the immense German fund or such.” A similar 
opinion is expressed by Masson: “Whatever speculative insight 
was obtained by Coleridge during his whole life was evidently 
communicated, if not in the form of conception, to the less 
analytic poet.” Later, I shall consider some definite instances 
showing this personal influence of Coleridge on Wordsworth for 
the transmission of German ideas. 

DeQuincey’s potential transmission of German ideas is much 
harder to gauge. Probably the Opium-eater talked with divine 
copiousness and irresponsibility on this as on every other topic 
in the wide universe, and talked with considerable knowledge if 
with many prejudices. He does not definitely state, so far as 
I can discover, that he ever discussed German literature or 
German philosophy with Wordsworth, but it is at least possible 
that he did so. His opinions of Germany and how they may 
have influenced Wordsworth, I shall discuss later. One can say 
at most, that if Wordsworth wanted any information on Ger- 
man romancers or philosophers, he may have turned to De- 
Quincey for his facts, and in that case he would have received 
them mingled with much romancing and much philosophizing 
far from German; and it is very likely indeed that before 
concluding his discourse DeQuincey would have wandered off 
in a lengthy divagation on secret codes among medieval monks 
or on the writings of the Greek refugees in Italy in the Renais- 
sance or on the heraldry of the Caesars. At least the aura of 
DeQuincey, so to speak, like that of Coleridge, was strongly 
tinged with the ultra-violet of Teutonism. 

Southey, for many years an intimate associate of Words- 
worth, came into contact with German ideas largely through 
his voluminous correspondence with Taylor of Norwich, a 
correspondence which began July 24, 1798 and continued till 
the death of Taylor, in 1836. Southey writes to Taylor on 
Sept. 2, 1805:7 ““‘When I have learned German, I will read 


 P. 529. 
“ Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, pp. 23-4. 
*? Robberds, Op. cét., IT, 96. 
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everything in that language relative to Portugal myself’’; and 
he makes reference elsewhere to his desires in this direction. 
Evidently Southey at this time knew no German, and, so far 
as I can judge, he never learned much of the language. The 
correspondence of the two men, however, is full of allusions and 
references to German literature. Thus in the letters of 1798 
(covering a period of about six months), we find the following 
names: Goethe, Gessner’s Eclogues, Voss’s Louise, Klopstock’s 
Odes, Kotzebue, Schiller’s Don Carlos, Voss’s Musenalmanach, 
Voss’s Eclogues, and Kant. In some cases translations by 
Taylor accompany the letters.** In a letter of Feb. 24, 1799,*° 
Southey, after expressing disappointment that so little had been 
said in the Monthly Review about Voss’s Louisa, cries: ‘‘You 
have made me hunger and thirst after German poetry.” 

There are frequent references to Wordsworth in the letters. 
Southey says, for example, in July, 1864,°° when inviting Taylor 
to visit him, “‘Here is Wordsworth to be seen, one of the wildest 
of all wild beasts, who is very desirous of seeing you.” This 
statement is repeated Nov. 23, 1804. Whether Wordsworth saw 
Taylor’s letters to Southey and the accompanying verses is, 
of course, mere guesswork. My own opinion is that he saw 
many of them. The letters of both Southey and Taylor were 
of the kind meant to be ‘‘shown about.” 

Henry Crabb Robinson was a young Englishman who 
studied in Germany a number of years, became acquainted 
with many of the chief writers of Germany, including Goethe, 
and to the end of his life continued to be an ardent but sane 
advocate of German philosophy and literature. From his 
exhaustive diary it appears that his two chief idols were Goethe 
and Wordsworth—a curious choice, inasmuch as the German 
poet was loathed by the English poet, as we shall see later. 
It was, indeed, the great sorrow of Robinson’s life that he could 
not convert Wordsworth to a liking for Goethe. Meanwhile, 
it is certain that Robinson talked about German literature 
to Wordsworth, and did much to give him at least an accurate 
factual command of German literature and philosophy. 


* Tbid., 213-40. 
«° Ibid. 255. 
%° Tbid., 516. 
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These are the chief persons in the Wordsworth circle who 
had any knowledge of German literature. We must now con- 
sider the actual references to this literature which appear in 
the works of Wordsworth or in the memoirs of the time that 
refer to the poet. 


IV 


The evidence in Wordsworth’s own work that he knew Ger- 
man literature is scanty and uncertain. In the entire volume 
of his poetical works not one German writer is actually men- 
tioned, although one is alluded to. In describing the Preacher 
in the Prelude— 


a dainty bachelor, 
Fresh from a toilette of two hours— 


he tells us that he drew “ornaments and flowers” from many 
sources, but particularly from him 


who penned, the other day, 
The Death of Abel—(Prelude, VII, 564f.) 


that is, from Salomon Gessner. In the case of a few poems 
Wordsworth notes, in a brief prose preface, that he has used 
a German model, either for his material or his verse. These 
poems will be discussed in the next section. The prefatory note 
to the sonnet of 1842 beginning— 


A Poe! he hath put his heart to school! 


state that “when he was more than 70 years old, he was im- 
pelled by the disgusting frequency with which the word artis- 
tical, imported with other impertinences from the German, 
is employed by the writers of the present day,’’ to compose 
the poem in question. Just what Wordsworth meant I do not 
know, but the sentiment regarding the Germans is interesting. 
Wordsworth visited the Rhine a number of times, but although 
he writes poems on German scenes, as In the Cathedral at 
Cologne and In a Carriage upon the Banks of the Rhine, there 
is none with any typically German tinge. What seems to have 
especially interested Wordsworth was the economic and po- 
litical condition of the country, the contrast of the poverty 
of the people and the loveliness of the land, the shocking dis- 
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orders of the petty German governments. Thus during the 
Napoleonic wars, he watched with ardor Germany’s efforts to 
throw off the French yoke, and in his sonnet, A Prophecy 
February, 1807, he cries— 


High deeds, oh Germans, are to come from you! 
and it is his belief that— 


the mighty Germany, 
She of the Danube and the Northern sea— 


will arise a nation true to herself. But later, in 1809, in the 
sonnet beginning— 


Alas! what boots the long laborious quest 
of moral prudence, 


he comments on the futility of intellectual labors: 


If sapient Germany must lie deprest 
Beneath the brutal sword. 


So, too, in the Excursion (Book VIII, 798f.) he mentions— 


- Those fatal fields, 
On which the sons of mighty Germany 
Were taught a base submission. 


Later we shall find s:milar expressions in Wordsworth’s prose 
works. As we have already seen, Wordsworth was acquainted, 
more or less thoroughly in translation, with the following 
authors: Klopstock, Schiller, Wieland, Lessing, Biirger, Goethe, 
Kotzebue, Voss, and Kant. In his prose works Wordsworth 
refers to some of these; others are quite unnoted, either in his 
own writings or in his conversations with contemporaries. 

In his Essay Supplementary to the Preface of the Poems of 
1815, Wordsworth says: 


At this day, the French Critics have abated nothing of their aversion to 
this darling of our Nation [Shakespeare]. “the English, with their bouffon de 
Shakespeare”’ is as familiar an expression among them as in the time of Voltaire. 
Baron Grimm is the only French writer who seems to have perceived his infinite 
superiority to the first names of the French Theater; an advantage which the 
Parisian critic owed to his German blood and German education. . . . The 
Germans only, of foreign nations, are approaching towards a knowledge and 
feeling of what he is. In some respects they have acquired a superiority over 
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the fellow-countrymen of the Poet: for among us it is a current, I might say, 
an established opinion, that Shakespeare is justly praised when he is pronounced 
to be “a wild irregular genius, in whom great faults are compensated by great 
beauties.” 


The opinion here stated is interesting for various reasons. 
It is very evidently a reflex of the opinion of Coleridge, expressed 
in the Biographia Literaria, that it was Lessing who first 
proved, even to Shakespeare’s own countrymen, “the true 
nature of his apparent irregularities.’’ Nevertheless, in the 
controversy which arose when critics pointed out how great 
was the debt Coleridge in his lectures on Shakespeare owed 
to Schlegel, Coleridge, says Haney,* 


was so embittered by the imputation that he rescinded a Tribute which he had 
previously paid to German criticism and involved himself in a flat contradiction. 
He even sneered at Wordsworth for having “affirmed in print that a German 
critic first taught us to think correctly concerning Shakespeare.” 


Biirger is mentioned several times in the prose writings of 
Wordsworth, and generally in a favorable tone. In his Essay 
Supplementary, previously cited, occur two such references. 
In one, Wordsworth, after observing that Bishop Percy in his 
own character as a poet did not dare to follow the model of 
the ballads, remarks: 


I mention this remakable fact with regret, esteeming the genius of Dr. Percy 
in this kind of writing superior to that of any other man by whom in modern 
times it has been cultivated. That even Biirger (to whom Klopstock gave, in 
my hearing, a commendation which he denied to Goethe and Schiller, pronoun- 
cing him to be a genuine poet, and one of the few among the Germans \, hose 
works would last) has not the fine sensibility of Percy, might be shown from 
several passages, in which he has deserted his original only to go astray. 


A little later again he remarks: 


The compilation [Percy’s Religues[ was, however, ill-suited to the then 
existing taste of city society; and Dr. Johnson, ’mid the little senate to which 
he gave laws, was not sparing in his exertions to make it an object of contempt. 
The critic triumphed, the legendary imitators were deservedly disregarded, and, 
as undeservedly, their ill-imitated models sank, in this country, into temporary 
neglect; while Birger, and other able writers of Germany, were translating 
or imitating these Relégues, and composing, with aid of inspiration thence 
derived, poems which are the delight of the German nation. 


5 German Influence on Coleridge, p. 33. 
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One notes the constant conjunction of Percy and Biirger, 
and recalls the fact that Wordsworth purchased the works 
of both at Hamburg before setting out for Goslar. 

I may assemble some incidental references. In his Essay 
on Epitaphs (2), he quotes in the original an inscription which a 
friend of his ‘‘met with in a churchyard in Germany.” In the 
Supplementary Essay he regrets that in translating Milton’s 
“small poems,” “‘a man of the acknowledged genius of Voss, 
the German poet, could suffer their spirit to evaporate.” In 
his Preface of 1800 to the Lyrical Ballads, Wordsworth remarks: 
“The invaluable works of our elder writers, I had almost said 
the works of Shakespeare and Milton, are driven into neglect 
by frantic novels, sickly and stupid German tragedies, and 
deluges of idle and extravagant stories in verse.” The reference 
is undoubtedly to Kotzebue, who then, as we have seen, was 
in the heyday of his popularity. To German political conditions 
he refers more than once. Thus he declares in The Convention 
of Cintra: 


. . . it will be a happy day for Europe, when the natives of Italy and the 
natives of Germany (whose duty is, in like manner, indicated to them) shall 
each dissolve the pernicious barriers which divide them, and form themselves 
into a mighty people.” 


A little later he says: 


The vast country of Germany, in spite of the rusty but too strong fetters 
of corrupt princedoms and degenerate nobility—Germany—with its citizens, 
its peasants, and its philosophers—will not be quiet under the weight of injuries 
heaped upon it. 


Wordsworth’s letters say very little on the topic we are 
considering. In the contemporary memoirs, however, occur a 
considerable number of discussions of German authors, es- 
pecially of Goethe, in connection with Wordsworth. Let me 
begin by quoting Carlyle, who, in his Reminiscences, describes 
with his customary frank brutality his meetings with Words- 
worth: 


*Prose Works, pp. 110, 252. 
% Tbid., 275, 
u P, 529, 
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One such time Ido remember. . . . Wordsworth sat silent, almost next to 
me, while Sterling took to asserting the claims of Kotzebue as a dramatist 
(“recommended even by Goethe,” as he likewise urged); whom I with pleasure 
did endeavor to explode from that mad notion, and thought (as I still recollect), 
‘This will perhaps please Wordsworth too,’ who, however, gave not the least 
sign of thought or any other feeling. 


I have already quoted from the same source Carlyle’s belief 
that Wordsworth derived his “‘unfathomabilities” largely from 
Coleridge. 

A vivid account of a meeting with Wordsworth and Coleridge 
at Brussels in 1828 is given by Thos. G. Grattan,® who re- 
mained with them three days. He describes in a lively manner 
their appearance and conversation, his eulogy being devoted 
chiefly to Coleridge. Among the subjects discussed by the 
latter, in the presence of Wordsworth, was the German language 
and its literature. Coleridge extolled the copiousness and power 
of German. He said of Schiller that he had reached the acme 
of his genius in Wallenstein. His previous works had been too 
wild, his latter too formal. He called Frederick Schlegel a cox- 
comb, but quoted his opinion that Coleridge’s translation of 
Wallenstein was better than the original. Grattan notes that 
in “all his discourse there was a strong flavor of Kantean 
transcendentalism and mysticism.’”’ In a conversation with 
Wordsworth on Scott’s novels, Grattan tried to prove the merit 
of these by pointing out their great popularity with various 
nations, even in translation. “To this Wordsworth replied 
that ‘it proved, if anything, the direct contrary—because the 
Sorrows of Werther, Ossian’s Poems, and several other such 
worthless works, were universally translated and read.’ Coleridge 
nodded his head at this, but whether assentingly or in sleep 
I cannot positively say, but I fear it was the former.” 

Grattan makes the interesting assertion, which I have been 
unable to verify, that Wordsworth’s son William was a student 
at the University of Heidelberg.*” I may quote in connection 
with this fact, however, a reminiscence of Ellis Varnall,5® who 
visited Wordsworth in 1849. Wordsworth said to him that 


55 Beaten Paths, 11, 107f. 

8 Tbid., 129. 

57 Tbid., 141. 

58 Wordsworth and the Coleridges, p. 38. 
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“Prince Albert’s German education, his training at Bonn, was 
in itself a disqualification,” for the position of Chancellor of 
Cambridge. But this feeling on the part of Wordsworth was 
due largely to the fact that Prince Albert “‘was supposed to 
entertain opinions opposed to classical study as pursued at the 
English Universities. This he deprecated strongly: he spoke 
with great animation of the study of the classics.” 

Three other references to opinions expressed by Wordsworth 
may be recorded here. In the Reminiscences quoted by Smith,** 
it is noted on July 11, 1844: “Mr. Wordsworth went on to 
say that in his opinion Coleridge had been spoilt as a poet by 
going to Germany. The bent of his mind, which was at all 
times very much to metaphysical theology, had there been 
fixed in that direction. “If it had not been so,” said Words- 
worth, ‘‘he would have been the greatest, the most abiding poet 
of his age.” Crabb Robinson says:* ‘His [Voss’s] Louisa is 
certainly a masterpiece, though I cannot but think Words- 
worth mistaken in prizing it more highly than Hermann und 
Dorothea.” Coleridge, in the following passage in his Preface 
to the Wanderings of Cain, establishes the fact that Words- 
worth must have known Gessner’s Death of Abel :*! 


The title and subject [for a proposed sequel] were suggested by myself, who like- 
wise drew out the scheme and contents for each of the three books or cantos, 
of which the work was to consist. . , . My partner [Wordsworth] undertook 
the first canto: I the second: and whichever had done first, was to set about the 
third. Almost thirty years have passed by; yet at this moment I cannot, without 
something more than a smile, moot the question which of the two things was 
the more impracticable, for a mind so eminently original to compose another 
man’s thoughts and fancies, or for a taste so austerely pure and simple to imitate 
the Death of Abel? Methinks I see his grand and noble countenance as at the 
moment when having dispatched my own portion of the task at full finger-speed, 
I hastened to him with my manuscript—that look of humorous despondency 
fixed on his almost blank sheet of paper, and then its silent mock-piteous ad- 
mission of failure struggling with the sense of the exceeding ridiculousness of the 
whole scheme—which broke up in a laugh: and the Ancient Mariner was written 
instead. 


We now come to a series of opinions expressed by Words- 
worth on the subject of Goethe—a subject on which the 


5° Wordsworth’s Literary Criticism, p. 250. 
°° Diary, I, 169-70. 
5! As Miss Reed has already pointed out (Jnfluence of Gessner, p. 71). 
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English poet was both fluent and vehement. He says, for 
example, to his nephew the Bishop of Lincoln:* 


I have tried to read Goethe, I never could succeed. Mr. —— refers me to 
his Iphigenia, but I there recognize none of the health and vigor which the heroes 
and heroines of antiquity possess in the writings of Homer. The lines of Lucretius 
describing the immolation of Iphigeniaare worth the wholeof Goethe’s long poem. 
Again, there is a profligacy, an inhuman sensuality, in his works which is utterly 
revolting. I am not intimately acquainted with them generally. But I take up 
my ground in the first canto [sic] of Wilhelm Meister: and, as the attorney- 
general of human nature, I there indict him for wantonly outraging the sym- 
pathies of humanity. Theologians tell us of the degraded nature of man; and 
they tell us what is true. Yet man is essentially a moral agent, and there is 
that immortal and inextinguishable yearning for something pure and spiritua! 
which will plead against these poetical sensualities as long as man remains what 
he is. 


At another time, August 26, 1841, he expressed his opinion 
of Goethe to Lady Richardson, who thus reports him: 


He thinks the German poet is greatly overrated, both in this country and hi; 
own. He said, “(He does not seem to me to be a great poet in either of the 
classes of the poets. At the head of the first class I would place Homer and 
Shakespeare, whose universal minds are able to reach every variety of thought 
and feeling without bringing their own individuality before the reader. They 
infuse, they breathe life into every object they approach, but you can never 
find themselves. At the head of the second class, those whom you can trace in- 
dividually in all they write, I would place Spenser and Milton. In all that 
Spenser writes you can trace the gentle, affectionate spirit of the man; in all 
that Mgton writes you find the exalted, sustained being that he was. Now in 
all that Goethe writes, who claims to be of the first class, the universal, you find 
the man himself, the artificial man, where he should not be found; so that I 
consider him a very artificial writer, aiming to be universal, and yet constantly 
exposing his individuality, which his character was not of a kind to dignify. 
He had not sufficiently clear moral perceptions to make him anything but an 
artificial writer.” ® 


Emerson, during his first English tour, called on Wordsworth, 
and records his contempt for Wilhelm Meister: 


He proceeded to abuse Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister heartily. It was full of all 
manner of fornication. It was like the crossing of flies in the air. He had never 
gone farther than the first part; so disgusted was he that he threw the book 
across the room. I deprecated this wrath, and said what I could for the better 
parts of the book, and he courteously promised to look at it again.“ 


® Christopher Wordsworth, Memoirs, II, 478. 
8 Quoted Smith, Op. cit., pp. 248-49. 
% English Traits, p. 21. 
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So Matthew Arnold says of Wordsworth: “I remember his 
saying that ‘Goethe’s poetry was not inevitable enough.’’”® 

Crabb Robinson, throughout all the years of his acquaintance 
with Wordsworth, tried to convince him of the worth of the 
German poet, but without success. To Robinson this was 
almost the tragedy of his existence. In August, 1829, discussing 
his visit to Goethe, he says: ‘‘He [Goethe] was not aware that 
I had not the courage to name the poet to whom I was and 
am most attached—Wordsworth; for I know there were too 
many dissonances of character between them;’’® though in 
another passage*’ Robinson traces several resemblances between 
Wordsworth and Goethe. Wordsworth was not averse from 
discussing with Robinson his antipathy to Goethe; and he even 
urged Robinson to give an account of Goethe as well as to 
write down his anecdotes of Wieland.®* It is a curiously ironical 
circumstance that when Robinson repeated certain sonnets of 
Wordsworth to Tieck in 1824, the latter should have exclaimed, 
“‘This is an English Goethe!” as Robinson took care to let 
Wordsworth know. 

From what sources did Wordsworth get his opinion of 
Goethe? In part, of course, it was based on original reading in 
Goethe’s Werther and perhaps other works—Margraf even 
thinks it possible that he may have read Faust; but in larger 
part it was an opinion derived from his friends. Take Coleridge 
first. Of a conversation with him Robinson says:7° “He 
conceded to Goethe univesal talent, but felt a want of moral 
life to be the defect of his poetry.” And again in 1812:7' “TI 
took occasion to apply to Goethe the praise given to Burns 
for the passage quoted, and this led to my warm praise of the 
German. Coleridge denied merit to Torquato Tasso, and talked 
of the impossiblity of being a good poet without being a good 
man, adding at the same time the immoral tendency of Goethe’s 
works. To this I demurred.”’ At this conversation, be it noted, 
Wordsworth was present. 

8 Essays in Criticism, II, 155. 

® Diary, II, 439. 

*7 Ibid., 2238. 

68 [bid., II, 84, Jan. 1826. 

°° Tbid., II, 10, 458. 

7° Tbid., I, 305. 
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Both Southey and Caroline Bowles maintained a lukewarm 
attitude toward the German poet. Thus the latter, in a letter 
to her friend and, later, husband, on July 19, 1833 says:” 


I can perfectly comprehend your sentiments in regard to Goethe. It is your 
heart and your nobler nature which revolt against the earthly and sensual 
character of his. Goethe may have been an inspired writer, but his inspiration 
was not from above; and who has ever risen the purer, the better, or the happier 
from the purest and best of his writings? Admiration, disappointment, and dis- 
gust has been, I think, the sequence of feeling with which I have read them. 

Do you not think Schiller, as a tragic writer, far superior to Goethe and 
Kdrner in some of his lyrical pieces? 


This is in answer to a letter of Southey,” in which he says: 


Mrs. Austin has sent me her Characteristics of Goethe. . . . The book was 
brought here by Henry Robinson, a great friend of Wordsworth’s, and something 
more than an acquaintance of mine. . . . There is perhaps no other writer with 
whom I find myself so often both in sympathy and in dyspathy as with Goethe. 
Our understandings often come to the same result, our feelings often coincide, 
our fancies sometimes meet; and yet the antipathies are not less frequent, and 
are, on the whole, the stronger. 


Then, too, William Taylor of Norwich, the correspondent of 
Southey and admirer, ipso facto, almost of all things Teutonic, 
was himself no more hearty a eulogist of Goethe. He dismissed 
with what his biographer calls “remarkable brevity” the works 
and achievements of the German poet in his Historic Survey.” 
Robberds attributes this to an early slight administered by 
Goethe to Taylor, but whatever be the cause, here was another 
in the intellectual circle of Wordsworth who did but scanty 
courtesy to the fame of the great German. Even Charles Lamb 
says, in a letter to William Harrison Ainsworth, on Dec. 9, 
1823:75 


I thoroughly agree with you as to The German Faust, as far as I can do 
justice to it from an English translation. ’Tis a disagreeable canting tale of 
seduction, which has nothing to do with the spirit of Faustus—Curiosity. 
Was the dark secret to be explored to end in the seducing of a weak girl, which 
might have been accomplished by earthly agency? When Marlowe gives his 
Faustus a mistress, he flies him at Helen, flower of Greece, to be sure, and not 
at Miss Betsy, or Miss Sally Thoughtless. 


7 Correspondence Southey-Bowles, p. 276. 
73 [bid., 275. 

% Cf. Robberds, II, 532. 

7 Letters, 11, 94. 
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But the most rabid of all was DeQuincey. What his opinion 
of Goethe was in 1824, when he reviewed the translation of 
Wilhelm Meister for the London Magazine, may be gathered 
from the following mild specimen: 


Not the baseness of Egyptian superstition, not Titania under enchantment, 
not Caliban in drunkenness, ever shaped to themselves an idol more weak or 
hollow than modern Germany has set up for its worship in the person of 
Goethe. 


This judgment was modified somewhat in the next few years, 
and yet when DeQuincey contributed his article on Goethe 
to the seventh edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica (1827-42) 
he could still say: 


It is a fact that, in the opinion of some amongst the acknowledged leaders of 
our literature for the past twenty-five years, the Werther was superior to all 
which followed it, and for mere power was the paramount work of Goethe. For 
ourselves, we must acknowledge our assent upon the whole to this verdict; and 
at the same time we will avow our belief that the reputation of Goethe must 
decline for the next generation or two, until it reaches its just level. . . . In 
Germany his works are little read; and in this country not at all.” 


That this aversion to Goethe was even hereditary may be 
seen from the following note of Sara Coleridge to the second 
of Satyrane’s Letters,”” written in 1847. Speaking of Kotzebue’s 
plays, she says: 


Goethe’s poison is subtler, better disguised, than that of such writers as Kotze- 
bue; but it is the strong-minded Goethes of the age that mould the transiently 
powerful Kotzebues; and it seems likely enough that the author of The Stranger 
received many of his French Revolution principles from the author of Werther. 


It is little to be wondered at, therefore, that with these opinions 
in the air around him, Wordsworth should have had but little 
respect tor the great genius whose character was in many 
respects so like his own. Meusch, in his article Goethe and 
Wordsworth,”® points out some interesting parallels of thought 
between the two great poets. Both, for example, were intensely 
conservative in their maturity, and both were bitterly censured 
by their younger contemporaries for what the latter regarded as 
apostasy and defection. In both men is evident a classic self- 


% Works, I, 223, n.; IV, 420-21. 
7 Works of Coleridge, III, 534. 
8 English Goethe Society Pub., VII, 87f. 
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restraint and feeling for order. Both wrote fully and in detail, 
and may be said to have expressed themselves completely on 
the topics they chose to discuss. Such being the case, it is all 
the stranger than Goethe should apparently have known nothing 
of Wordsworth, and that Wordsworth should have conceived 
so violent an antipathy to Goethe. Wordsworth’s low estimate 
of Goethe may in part, I think, be ascribed to pure ignorance 
of the later works of Goethe and in part to the pernicious in- 
fluence of DeQuincey, who made it one of his erratic foibles 
constantly to depreciate Goethe in the manner of his sentiments 
quoted above. The similar views held by Wordsworth and the 
Opium-eater on Wilhelm Meister, for example, are, I think, 
very significant. 

A mention of Wordsworth appears curiously in an account 
which Alford’? gives of a letter sent by Carlyle to Goethe on 
June 10, 1831. “He [Carlyle] is speaking,” says Alford, “of a 
little present that is being prepared for Goethe on his next 
birthday by a little poetical Tugendbund of Philo-Germans. .. . 
The little present was a signet seal inscribed with the words 
Ohne Hast, Ohne Rast, accompanied by an address from fifteen 
English friends, who, as they express it, or rather, perhaps, as 
Carlyle expresses it, ‘feeling towards the poet Goethe as the 
spiritually taught cowards their spiritual teacher, are desirous 
to express that sentiment openly and in common.’ ” Among 
these fifteen names appears that of Wordsworth. Alford adds: 
“One imagines that the feeling of Southey [also one of the fifteen] 
and Wordsworth as to the ‘spiritual teacher’ may have been 
comparatively transient.” 


V 


We now come to the most important section of this essay, the 
problem of how much actual influence was exerted on Words- 
worth by the German authors I have mentioned. I may state 
frankly at the outset that my results are largely negative. This 
section will be, in fact, an examination of a number of assertions, 
particularly by German commentators, that this or that German 
work is the model for one or another of Wordsworth’s poems. 
The mere fact, of course, that a man has read a poem or even a 


7 Cf. Alford, ‘“Goethe’s Earliest Critics in English,” English Goethe Soctety 
Pub., VII, 228. 
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book does not prove that it has exerted any direct influence on 
him. It is a truism often forgotten by the German commenta- 
tors, that much of what we read, in these days of many volumes, 
leaves no more impression on our memory than if it had been 
written upon water. Nor,indeed, can one resort to any theory of 
the subconscious mind, in which many students today find a 
solution for all psychological problems. Were a man to remem- 
ber, even faintly, all that he had read, he would die, not, indeed, 
of a plethora of thought, such as Wordsworth attributed to 
Shakespeare, but rather of the anarchic strife of mutually 
repugnant notions, violently struggling to survive. 

In a letter to William Taylor dated July 24, 1798, Southey 
remarks concerning an Eclogue which he sends to him: 


I know not enough of the German eclogues to say that this is in the same 
style, for, except what I learnt from you, I only remember one of Gessner’s 
in a Devon or Cornwall collection of Poems, and I have forgotten everything 
of that, except that it is there.** 


So, no doubt, many of the poets of this time, Wordsworth 
included, read more or less widely in the newly blossomed Ger- 
man literature; but were wise enough—at least Wordsworth 
apparently was—not to attempt to assimilate it all. ‘Some 
books are to be tasted,”’ and having been tasted to be laid aside, 
with no more than a passing remembrance of their flavor. 
Wordsworth in his wisdom knew that German literature was 
not the food he needed, nor, indeed, any books, but rather the 
thoughts induced by the hills and heaths of Cumberland. So 
in most cases the verdict in the trial of some German classic 
vs. Wordsworth will be “Not guilty” or at worst, ‘““Not proven!” 

The earliest work of Wordsworth which these commentators 
endeavor to connect with German literature is his Guilt and Sor- 
row, written in part in 1792 and 1793-4 and published in 1798 
under the title of The Female Vagrant. That this poem shows 
the influence of Gessner’s Death of Abel has been strongly argued 
by Miss Reed, in her essay on the influence of Gessner on English 
literature, and by Brandl, in his life of Coleridge. The former 
points out the undoubted knowledge possessed by Wordsworth 
of the German pseudo-epic. Brandl develops the parallel 
situation in the two poems: 


5° Robberds, I, 214. 
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As with the Swiss poet, the hero of the piece is a murderer for good motives; 
in other words, to bring wife and children some plunder from foreign ports. 
He is pursued by the fury of the elements—the very rocks roll down behind him. 
He mects the widow of a murdered man, just as Cain meets the widow of Abel, 
and sees the misery caused by a crime similar to his own. And again, like Cain, 
he meets his own family, and also perceives the burden which his guilt has laid 
on his wife, and how faithfully, in spite of all, she clings to him. All this awakens 
the voice of conscience in him, so that he invokes judgment and vengeance 
on himself.* 


With this opinion Margraf also coincides, as does Friulein 
Gothein, although both are inclined to trace, rather, the influence 
of Schiller’s Robbers. Ziegler,®* on the contrary, concludes that 
there is small force in these parallels. He insists that the 
coincidences are merely those of nature in general, and that the 
two works are distinct in such significant fashion, that any 
borrowing seems improbable. Wordsworth himself says that 
he based part of his story on actual occurrences. In tone the 
two poems are as far apart as the poles; Gessner’s is pietistic, 
highly sentimental; Wordsworth’s is full of “natural piety,” 
but reserved and dignified. 

The differences in plot are as marked as the similarities. 
Guilt and Sorrow has one main plot, the nature of which is 
explained by two subplots, one of which occupies more space 
than the principal story. In Gessner the plot is single. More- 
over, the sailor criminal in Wordsworth murders a stranger, 
whose identity is left very vague, and not his brother; he meets 
the widow, not as Brandl says, of a murdered man, but of a 
man dead in a pestilence, and there is no connection between 
this woman and the man the sailor has slain; he meets his own 
wife only just before her death and by accident, and the sight of 
her is not the cause of his conversion, as Brandl asserts, but 
follows a long period of repentance and suffering. In Words- 
worth the sailor, as he actually appears, is kind and humane; 
in Gessner Cain is bitterly jealous and cruel. In Gessner Cain 
and his wife face the world together, in a passage imitative of 
a famous description in Paradise Lost; in Wordsworth, as I have 
noted, the wife dies just as her husband appears. To me the 
resemblances seem little more than accidental. 

81 Op. cit., p. 194. 


82 Beitrdge zur Geschichte des Einflusses der neweren deutschen Litteratur auf 
die Englische, p. 28, n. 
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Miss Reed proceeds to point out some general resemblances 
between Wordsworth and Gessner. She shows that both the 
English poet and the German were fond of children, showed 
sympathy for animals, understood the miseries of rural exist- 
ence, prefer country scenes, deprecate the struggle for 
wealth, express their hatred for war, and so on. Miss Reed 
is here attributing to the influence of Gessner qualities in 
Wordsworth that he may equally well have derived from a 
dozen other sources, especially at that period. 

Despite the unflattering opinion which Wordsworth held 
of Goethe, attempts have been made to trace the influence of 
the latter upon the English poet. Among those who have 
attempted this, curiously enough, is Lowell, who in his essay 
on Wordsworth® contends that “there is certainly a marked 
resemblance both in form and sentiment between some of his 
earlier lyrics and those of Goethe,” although he admits that 
“on the whole, it may be fairly concluded that the help of 
Germany in the development of his [Wordsworth’s] genius may 
be reckoned as very small.”” Otto Heller™ also calls attention 
to certain parallels of thought in the First Part of Faust and 
Book IV of the Excursion. But he adds: 

I do not attach much importance to the question. For the analogies cited 
above, and for many others, I find a satisfactory explanation in the fact that 
all natural poetry in the time of the Lake School was pantheistic, frankly so 
in many cases,‘though in others under atheistic cloak. . . . In view of this, 


it is small wonder that Goethe’s and Wordsworth’s thoughts should frequently 
flow in the same channel. 


Margraf agrees with Heller on this point, though he notes the 
same parallels. The influence of Goethe’s Gétzs has also been 
traced on The Borderers. It does not appear to me necessary 
to pursue any further this rather unlikely influence. 

A peculiarly difficult phase of our general problem is the 
attempt to decide whether German philosophy, especially the 
doctrines of Kant and of his two chief followers Fichte and 
Schelling, exerted any influence upon the opinions of Words- 
worth. If it was present, the influence might have reached him 
directly in the writings of these philosophers, though this seems 
improbable; or indirectly, through interpretation by Coleridge. 


8 Among My Books, pp. 223i. 
“4 Mod. Lang. Notes, XIV, 2631. 
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As I have pointed out above, Coleridge went to Germany a 
determined disciple of Kant, and while at Ratzeburg and 
Géttingen astonished many Germans by his intimate familiarity 
with Kantean doctrines. During the period of his stay the 
influence of Fichte was gathering to a climax, as Adamson 
points out,® but that of Schelling was contending with it for 
the mastery.% When he returned home Coleridge undoubtedly 
talked endlessly of the men I have mentioned; and Wordsworth, 
with his profound respect for the intellect of his friend, just 
as undoubtedly, listened patiently. Wordsworth, in fact, has 
borne testimony as to some of the metaphysical notions with 
which Coleridge attempted to inoculate him. He says in the 
Prelude, a poem, as we should remember, addressed especially 
to Coleridge, 
Thou, my Friend, art one 

More deeply read in thy own thoughts; to thee 

Science appears but what in truth she is, 

Not as our glory and our absolute boast, 

But as a succedaneum, and a prop 

To our infirmity. No officious slave 

Art thou of that false secondary power 

By which we multiply distinctions, then 

Deem that our puny boundaries are things 

That we perceive, and not that we have made. 

To thee, unblinded by these formal arts, 

The unity of ail hath been revealed (II, 210-221). 


With this conception of science and of nature, compare the 
philosophy of Fichte as it is stated by Wernaer: 

The external world, now deprived of its metaphysical background, became 
a mere concept of the mind. Tree, mountain, and beast ceased to have real, 
independent existence, and became a part of man’s sovereign will. Man could 
create the things of the world and annihilate them. They were when they were 
in his mind, not otherwise.*” 
So, too, he says of the later influence of Schelling**: 


The romanticists, on the other hand, bent as they were upon the enrichment 
of their inner life, and confident in the sovereignty of the human mind, thought 
themselves endued with powers capable of getting at nature’s mysteries in a 
more direct and swifter way than through slow, elaborate scientific study. 


85 Fichte, p. 52. 

% Cf. Weddingen, Geschichte der Einwirkungen der deutschen Litteratur auf 
die Litteraruren der iibrigen europdischen Kulturvilker der Neuzeit, p. 22. 

87 Romanticism in Germany, p. 136. 

88 Thid., pp. 141f. 
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They had welcomed Fichte, because he had helped to strengthen their confidence 
in their powers; they welcomed now Schelling and his philosophy of nature for 
similar reasons. For Schelling did not proceed to enter into an understanding 
of nature through empirical observation, but @ priori. As a pupil of Fichte 
and as a faithful transcendental idealist he started from the mind of man, from 
the ego, and transferred the knowledge thus gained over to naturam, to the non- 
ego. The idea being that, inasmuch as man came by a process of development 
from nature, he had all the needed knowledge about nature already in himself. 


The resemblance of these passages to the general thought of 
Wordsworth is sufficiently close to be noteworthy. A number 
of commentators have found in Wordsworth definite traces of 
these three German thinkers. Johannes Scherr thinks that the 
pantheistic influence manifest in the poetry of both Wordsworth 
and Coleridge is to be attributed directly to the influence of 
Schelling. A.C. Bradley is confident that, just as Coleridge in 
1797 interpreted “‘Wordsworth’s poetic experience” by talking 
to him about Spinoza, so “‘afterwards he supplied him with some 
Kantean ideas.’’®® Bradley, too, without attempting to assert 
any actual connection, points out some close resemblances 
between the poetry of Wordsworth and German philosophy, 
especially Hegel’s; for example, the common belief in a unifying 
“soul of all the worlds’; the common interest in mythological 
religions; the common philosophical optimism; and the common 
attitude of Wordsworth and at least Hegel among the Germans 
toward politics. Another parallel might be drawn between the 
conversion of Wordsworth to conventional! religious thought in 
his latter years and Schelling’s remarkable attempt to reconcile 
Kant’s transcendentalism with current religious doctrines. 

Professor Herford finds in Wordsworth’s preoccupation with 
the creative power of the imagination, an idea that is developed 
in the Prelude and in the great Ode on Immortality, “a point of 
view which the influence of Coleridge—and especially of the 
Kantean Coleridge of 1800—tended to confirm.’*® So far as 
I am aware, the only other definite poem that is ever cited in 
the attempt to prove the German philosophical influence on 
Wordsworth is the Ode to Duty, in which a number of commen- 
tators, including Margraf and Gothein, have traced the in- 
fluence of Kant’s “categorical imperative.”’ 


59 English Poetry and German Philosophy, p. 19, n. 
Op. cit., p. 156. 
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Coleridge undoubtedly exerted a powerful influence upon 
Wordsworth’s philosophical concepts—Bradley is right, | 
believe, in ascribing Wordsworth’s failure to advance intellec- 
tually in his later years to the cessation of his intercourse with 
Coleridge. The only question that remains is: Were Coleridge’ s 
doctrines his own, or were they derived from German sources? 
This is a question that cannot be settled here, as it would 
involve a long and ultimately unsatisfactory investigation into 
the troubled realm of Coleridge’s opium-haunted psychoses. 
Though his own attitude on this point is fairly clear, what he 
says is, as usual, not to be taken without some allowance. 
I shall quote his statements and let the case stand with that. 
In a letter to J. H. Green® he says of Fichte and Schelling: 


As my opinions were formed before I was acquainted with the school of 
Fichte and Schelling, so do they remain independent of them, though I con- 
and pro-fess great obligations to them in the development of my thoughts, 
and yet seem to feel that I should have been more useful had I been left to evolve 
them myself without knowledge of their coincidence. 


In the same letter, after making certain deductions on the 
score of his remarks on religion, he says of Kant: 


But with these exception, I reverence Immanuel Kant with my whole heart 
and soul, and believe him to be the only philosopher, for all men who have the 
power of thinking. I cannot conceive the liberal pursuit or profession, in which 
the service derived from a patient study of his works would not be incalculably 
great, both as cathartic, tonic, and directly nutritious. 


This is in 1817. He repeats the statement of his independence 
of German thought in a later letter—1825—to John Taylor 
Coleridge.” 

To Lessing has been ascribed the germ of the idea of the 
supposedly unnatural father, found in both The Borderers and 
Nathan the Wise; and a parallel has been drawn by Brandl and 
by Stanftleben between Marmaduke and the Templar in the 
same plays. To Lessing, also, Wordsworth may owe certain 
critical doctrines already mentioned. 

We now come to three writers whose influence has either been 
acknowledged by Wordsworth himself or has been so strongly 
asserted by commentators as to give it a particular importance. 


% Letters, p. 683. 
® Tbid., p. 735. 
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The first of these is Frederica Brun, a Danish-German poetess of 
the school of Klopstock and Matthison, who has been mentioned 
before only in passing. From one of her poems Coleridge drew 
the material for his Hymn before Sunrise. Wordsworth, in a 
note to his Seven Sisters, or the Solitude of Binnorie, states that 
he founded this poem on Brun’s Die Sieben Hiigel. He follows 
her story very closely, but changes the scene to Scotland and 
makes some metrical alterations. 

The second of these authors to whom I have referred is Biir- 
ger, whom Wordsworth singled out for mention, more or less 
favorably, in his prose works. In his Ellen Irwin he adopted, as 
he himself states, “a construction of stanza quite new in the lan- 
guage; in fact, the same as that of Biirger’s Leonora, except that 
the first and third lines do not, in my stanzas, rhyme.” Ina 
note upon the Seven Whistlers, who are mentioned in his sonnet 
(1807), Though narrow be that old Man’s cares, Wordsworth says 
that “the superstition of Gabriel’s Hounds appears to be very 
general over Europe, being the same as the one upon which the 
German poet, Biirger, has founded his Ballad of the Wild 
Huntsman.” These are the only instances in which Wordsworth 
himself has acknowledged Biirger’s influence, if the last quota- 
tion may be reckoned such an acknowledgment. Ze'ger, how- 
ever, traces the further influence o* the last mentioned poem of 
Biirger’s upon the description of the chase in Hartleap Well 
(1800), but te my mind the action in Biirger’s poem is much 
more rapid than in Wordsworth’s, nor do the details appear to 
me at all similar. There are, however, occasional similarities 
of phrasing. Margraf again hears an echo of Leonora in the 
desire of Margaret, in the poem called the A fliction of Margaret 
(1804), that her son might return even as a ghost to her. 
Dowden® finds in the Danish Boy indications of German in- 
fluence, an influence hinted at by the note to the poem. 

Margraf and Lowell alike find close resemblances between 
Wordsworth’s The Thorn (1798) and Biirger’s Des Pfarrers 
Tochter von Taubenhain, both in the story of a betrayed girl 
and in phrasing. There is undoubtedly, as Lowell points out, 
a remarkable similarity in the “conscientious measurement”’ 
of the little grave, in Biirger “drei Spannen lang,”’ in Words- 


% Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, I, 40. 
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worth “just half a foot in height.’ Yet the poem was written 
before Wordsworth’s journey to Germany; he himself says that 
it was founded on an attempt to idealize by invention an object 
of local interest. He right, to be sure, have read the German 
poem in Taylor’s rendering (“three spans in length”), but this 
is no more than conjecture. Margraf has pointed out that 
Wordsworth, despite the fact that elsewhere he displays what 
Margraf calls “peinlicher Gewissenhaftigkeit,” fails to mention 
any indebtedness to the German poet; and he concludes from 
this fact that the striking resemblances of the two poems are 
accidental.“ No other poems of Wordsworth have, to my knowl- 
edge, been mentioned as coming under the influence of Biirger. 
We have arrived now at the last of the three authors I have 
~*~ _-mentioned—Schiller, the most popular in England of all German 
/ writers. Nevertheless, aside from the conversations with Klop- 
| stock and a reference in a letter to Coleridge’s sonnet on The 
Robbers as ‘‘too much of a rant,’”’ there is no mention, to the best 
| of my knowledge, of Schiller anywhere in Wordsworth. Despite 
| this fact, commentators have asserted that seven works or 
\ passages of the English poet show the influence of Schiller. 
\ First, and most important, is the connection traced between 
The Borderers and The Robbers, a connection agreed upon by all 
who have gone into the matter. Probably the earliest to feel 
the resemblance was Coleridge, who, writing to Cottle in 1797,” 
says of The Borderers: “There are in the piece those profound 
touches of the human heart which I find three or four times in 
The Robbers of Schiller, and often in Shakespeare.” The 
resemblances between the two plays are unquestionably strik- 
ing. The title of the English play, its supernumerary characters, 
and its general conception seem imitative of the German drama. 
In addition, we have the close parallel of Marmaduke and Kar! 
Moor, both of whom are generous to the poor and the afflicted, 
even if harsh to the wealthy oppressor; of Oswald and Spiegel- 
berg and of Oswald and Franz—the English poet’s character 
being a compound of the German’s two ; of Idonea and Amalia. 
Furthermore, there are similarities of scene and stage effects, 
and, in some cases, of language. Finally, the total disregard in 

both plays of the classical unities is to be noted. 

Op. cit., p. 31. 
% Cf. Cottle, op. cit.. I, 250. 
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So far all the commentators, for example, Rea® and Sanft- 
leben,®” agree, but a few note further resemblances. Thus 
Sanftleben traces a parallel between Herbert, the father of 
Idonea, and the father of Karl Moor. Yet there is no question 
in the mind of anyone that Othello had a decided bearing on the 
working out of the problem of the play, and that the story of 
Robin Hood was in Wordsworth’s mind. Wordsworth himself, 
in speaking of the composition of The Borderers,** although he 
tells us that he went to Ridpath’s History of the Borders in a 
search for local color, makes no mention of any indebtedness to 
Schiller. Nevertheless, I think there is little doubt that Words- 
worth imitated Schiller’s turgid melodrama. 

The influence of this same German play has also been traced 
on an earlier work of Wordsworth’s—Guilt and Sorrow, discussed 
above. Margraf and Gothein both insist that the philanthropic 
murderer of that poem is a study in Karl Moorishness. To my 
mind this is more than doubtful, in view of the early composition 
of the poem. The scene of the Donau in The Robbers which 
Words*vorth praised to Klopstock is said by Zeiger to have 
influenced the description of the setting sun at the end of The 
Excursion. But this seems to me merely a last desperate effort 
of the parallelist. Schiller’s description, as befits the dramatic 
style, is brief and pithy; Wordsworth’s is, as usual, prolix and 
involved. The English poet scarcely needed German spectacles 
to see a sunset. 

It is but natural that an attempt should be made to trace the 
influence of Schiller’s Wallenstein, translated by Wordsworth’s 
friend Coleridge, upon the work of the former. We have, how- 
ever, no direct mention of the play in Wordsworth, so far as I 
know. That Wordsworth should not have read it is scarcely 
credible. Rea,®*® following Gillies in a Black wood article of 1823, 
therefore traces an influence of two passages in Wallenstein 
upon Wordsworth. Max Piccolomini, speaking of the star- 
searchings of his master Wallenstein, says in a famous outburst 
on the Greek gods: 


% Schiller’s Poems and Dramas in England, pp. 13f. 

%7 Wordsworth’s “Borderers.” Cf. also B.S. Allen, ‘Analogues of Words- 
worth’s The Borderers,” P.M.L.A., XXXVIII, 267-77. 

*’ Wordsworth’s “Borderers”. 

% Cf. Christopher Wordsworth, op. cit., I, 96f. 

Op. cit., p. 74. 
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Die alten Fabelwesen sind nicht mehr, 

Das reizende Geschlecht is ausgewandert; 
Doch eine Sprache braucht das Herz; es bringt 
Der alte Trieb die alten Namen wieder, 

Und an dem Sternenhimmel gehn sie jetzt, 
Die sonst in Leben freundlich mit gewandelt; 
Dort winken sie dem Liebenden herab, 

Und jedes Grosse brings uns JUPITER 

Noch diesen Tag, und VENUS jedes Schine. 


This passage Coleridge renders som-what freely thus: 


They live no longer in the faith of reason! 

But still the heart doth need a language, still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names, 
And to yon starry world they now are gone, 
Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth 
With man as with their friend: and to the lover 
Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 
Shoot influence down: and even at this day 
’Tis Jupiter who brings whate’er is great, 

And Venus that brings everything that’s fair. 


We are asked to compare this passage with one in the fourth 
book of The Excursion, in which Wordsworth, with fine imagin- 
ative fervor, describes in a rationalistic fashion the origin of the 
Greek myths, of the Oreads, for example, 


F . Sunbeams, upon distant hills, 
Gliding apace, with shadows in their train, 
Might, with small help from fancy, be transformed 
Into fleet Oreads fleeting visibly. 


A little later the Sage thinks of his Puritan forbears, and with 
them he compares the Greek myth-makers: 


+? Though favored less, 
Far less, than these, yet such, in their degree, 
Were those bewildered Pagans of old time. 
Beyond their own poor natures and above 
They looked; were humbly thankful for the good 
Which the warm sun solicited, and earth 
Bestowed; were gladsome,—and their moral sense 
They fortified with reverence for the gods; 
And they had hopes that overstepped the Grave. 


In no sense of the passage is Wordsworth’s explanation a plea 
for a revival of Hellenism, nor does it in the least suggest that 
Wordsworth himself wished to people the world again with 
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spirits and divinities. Moreover, there is not the slightest hint 
of the germinal thought in the passage from Schiller, that the 
modern belief in astrology has taken the place of the old belief 
in the gods, who give their names to the ruling planets. 

Rea, following the Germans, sees a connection between this 
same speech of Max Piccolomini and another passage in Words- 
worth, the fifth stanza of the Ode When the soft hand of Sleep 
(1815). Here Wordsworth, addressing the Pierian Sisters, says 
that though “Truth descending from above the Olympian 
summit” bas destroyed all the other Grecian deities, they have 
been spared; and he bids them in a manner not particularly 
novel, to permit him to hear what they have to say concerning 
British history. If this passage is to be taken as indicating a 
naive credence on the part of Wordsworth in the quaint and 
lovely spirits of the ancient world such as some modern Neo- 
Hellenists would have us cherish, then almost every poet who 
has written in epical strain since Homer might be reckoned as 
belonging to the same school; and every such poet might, in 
addition, be plausibly cited by German commentators as an 
imitator of Schiller. On the passage that I have cited from The 
Excursion, Bradley, in his Adamson lecture!®® remarks: 


He [Hegel[ would have been delighted with the fourth book of The Excursion, 
which is, indeed, curiously like him throughout. Naturally, he had no more idea 
of worshipping the Gods of Greece than Wordsworth had, bu; I am sure that 
he thought there was more truth in them than in the abstract’ Supreme Being 
of deistic enlightenment. 


To my mind, no more connection is traceable between Words- 
worth and Schiller than between Wordsworth and Hegel, with 
whom the Englishman was certainly unacquainted. The re- 
semblance, such as there is, scarcely extends beyond an accident 
of phrasing. 

The second passage from The Piccolomini that has been picked 
out for similar use is the dialogue of the two Piccolomini and 
Questenberg in Act I, Scene 4 of Wallenstein, on the blessings 
of peace. This has been compared to Wordsworth’s sonnet, 
I grieved for Buonaparte, with its famous lines. 


’Tis not in battles that from youth we train 
The Governor who must be wise and good. 


10 Op. cit., p. 21. 
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To my mind Schiller, in the passage cited as a parallel to this 
sonnet, does not even hint at the central thought of Words- 
worth’s poem, that the great ruler is trained in peace and not 
in war, but merely paints a spirited picture of the blessings of 
peace from the standpoint of the soldier. Wordsworth, in speak- 
ing of the composition of this sonnet, says he took fire while 
hearing Milton’s sonnets read and wrote three of his own, among 
them this.!% 

Two other poems of Schiller are sometimes mentioned in con- 
nection with Wordsworth. Zeiger” notes that references have 
been made repeatedly to the similarity in plan of Wordsworth’s 
Excursion and Schiller’s Spaziergang, and Weddigen’™ sees the 
presence of vivid resemblances. Dr. Sachs,!™ however, perceives 
rightly that the likeness of the two poems is superficial, and re- 
marks that Cowper’s Evening Walk in the same way reminds one 
of Schiller—and of Wordsworth, be it said. A more interesting 
parallel is noted between Schiller’s Die Gétter Griechenland and 
the passage in The Excursion on the Greek gods that has already 
been discussed. The resemblance here is undoubted; and 
Zeiger'® maintains that a direct influence may have reached 
Wordsworth. Until sure proof is adduced that Wordsworth 
knew this poem in the criginal (and it is not easy reading for the 
novice) or by translation (and the material within my reach is 
not sufficiently extensive to permit a definite conclusion as to 
the existence of any such translation), the resemblance can 
hardly be said to be more than a striking instance of like minds 
proceeding along similar paths. 


VI 


The threads may now be gathered up. Three German poets— 
Brun, Biirger, and Schiller—undoubtedly influenced Words- 
worth. One group, the German philosophers, perhaps reached 
him through Coleridge. Lessing left a faint, scarcely perceptible 
coloring on Wordsworth’s mind. All in all, he is almost the last 


1 Cf, Christopher Wordsworth, Op. cit., I, 189. 

18 Op. cit., p. 41. 

1° Weddington, of. cit., p. 22. 

1% Schillers Beziehungen zur franzisischen und englischen Litteratur, p. 106 
1% Op. cit., p. 40. 
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writer of this age in England whom one would pick out as an 
instance of German influence. 

How is it that there was so little German influence in the case 
of Wordsworth? Answers to this query, of course, must remain 
mere conjecture and surmise. An explanation might be found, 
first, in the type of ideas which Wordsworth professed after 
the turmoil of adolescence was over. He was, in a very dogged 
manner, a classicist in literature (a classicist, that is, of the 
Landor cast), a reactionary in politics, and a High Churchman 
in religion. In none of these respects was German literature 
likely to appeal to him, especially the German literature with 
which he was familiar, that of the Sturm und Drang period. 
So Rea notes:!% 


German classical literature, indeed, rose at a time when all departments 
were more or less affected by revolutionary principles, and as it was on trans- 
lations of the most lax writings that English public opinion was based, the con- 
clusion drawn was that all German writings must be anarchical or immoral. 
In an article on De l’Allemagne of Madame de Staél, a writer in the Quarterly 
Review of 1814 says: “So widely, indeed, was the land overspread with this 
pestiferous deluge (meaning German writings), that many of the most whole- 
some herbs and the fairest indigenous flowers received a taint in its progress: 
and it would be easy to instance some of the most illustrious names both in 
Eng'and and Germany whose early productions, were impressed with feelings 
which they have long since unlearned, with hopes which they soon found it but 
too necessary to abandon.”’ 


The Anti-Jacobin definitely airns a shaft at Wordsworth, so far 
as he was connected with Coleridge, on the score of his associa- 
tions with Germany: 


One of the associates of the ¢win brethren . . . was, not long since, at the 
University of Goettingen, where he had passed a considerable time with another 
Englishman, ejusdem farinae, for the express purpose of becoming an adept 
in the mysteries of philosophism, and of qualifying himself for the task of trans- 
lating such of the favorite productions of the German schoolas are best calculated 
to facilitate the eradication of British prejudices. It is a lamentable considera- 
tion that the prevalence of these abominable principles should, by giving a 
wrong bias to the mind, divert it from all useful pursuits, and so impede the 
beneficial progress of true science.” 


This charge against the poet of unpatriotic devotion to the 
atheistic and revolutionary doctrines of Germany seems all the 
1% Op. cit., p. 3. 


107 Quoted by Perry, “German Influence on English Literature,” Atlantic 
Monthly, XL, 136. 
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more cruel when one considers the intense English feeling of 
Wordsworth, a feeling emphasized in direct connection with 
Germany, since it is on his return from that country that he tells 
England that never till then did he know what love he bore her. 
It is,in fact, in the character of Wordsworth himself that I would 
find my second general reason for his obtuseness to German 
influence. For throughout the course of his life the intensity 
of his patriotism deepened until it became little more than the 
typical John Bullish insularity. To a mind like Wordsworth’s 
there was no balm in Gilead if Gilead happened to be a French 
or a Teutonic city. Thus Leslie Stephen has said: “Every 
Englishman is an island, it is said, and Wordsworth was thor- 
oughly insular and self-contained by temperament and circum- 
stance.”!°§ So, too, Emerson remarks:!® “‘To judge from a single 
conversation, he [Wordsworth] made the impression of a narrow 
and very English mind.” To emphasize this feeling, his rusticity, 
if the term may be used, contributed likewise, that passion of 
devotion to the soil from which he had sprung and to the scenes 
amid which his spirit had brooded since his birth. The attach- 
ment of the peasant to the land, and Wordsworth was in essence 
a peasant, sublimated and refined but still a peasant, can in its 
fashion become narrow-minded and bigoted; it resists new ideas 
with a stolid indifference that does not care to inquire into 
value or worth. | 

Finally, to this’ national and to this provincial trend of 
Wordsworth’s mind one must add the peculiar bent of the 
man himself toward absolute independence. He did his own 
thinking and, what is even more important, his own feeling. 
So Scherer says: “Wordsworth is simply a hermit who has 
studied nature much, and has constantly analyzed his own 
feelings” ;"° and Emerson holds similarly: ‘‘He had no master 
but nature and solitude.’ How little books meant to him, 
his own Expostulation and Reply witnesses, and we have also 
the testimony of DeQuincey: 

Very few books sufficed him; he was careless habitually of all the current 
literature, or indeed of any literature that could not be considered as enshrining 


108 Studies, I, 233. 
109 Op. Cit., p. 24. 
n° Essays on English Literature, p. 201. 
MI Op. cit., p. 257. 
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the very ideal, capital, and elementary grandeur of the human intellect. In 
this extreme limitation of his literary sensibilities he was as much assisted by 
that accident of his own intellectual condition—viz., extreme, intense, unparal- 
leled onesideness (Einseitigheit)—as by any peculiar sanity of feeling. Thousands 
of books that have given rapturous delight to millions of ingenuous minds for 
Wordsworth were absolutely a dead letter—closed and sealed up from his 
sensibilities and his powers of appreciation, not less than from a blind man’s 
eye.? 


Only through conversation, such as that of Coleridge, could 
novel ideas penetrate to his ever-active intellect. Even such 
ideas underwent, in the process of mental digestion, a transmu- 
tation that made them for better or worse typically Words- 
worthian. His prose and verse alike manifest unmistakably 
a solid, rather obstinate mind intent only on its own workings 
and its own ends. It is hard to conceive of Wordsworth, with 
his peculiar mental temperament, receiving easily influences 
of any kind. He was, by the urge of his nature, compelled to be 
idiosyncratioally himself at all times. It is because of this fact 
that Hazlitt’ can say of him: “‘He is . . . the most original poet 
now living, and the one whose writings could least be spared; 
for they have no substitute elsewhere.”’ 

Wordsworth then was like a walied city, on which the eriemy 
made but little impres‘sion. His work is largely free from German 
or from any other influence that we can measure or test. It is, 
indeed, very obviously.swayed by the ebb and flow of many 
obscure tides of feeling and thought, but, in the phrase of Wil- 
liam Watson, they are 


Inflowings that divulged not whence they came. 
Max J. HERZBERG 


u2 Works, II, 287. 
U8 Spirit of the Age, pp, 344f. 
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XVIII. EXPOSTULATION AND REPLY 


The poet Wordsworth has been for a century the synonym of 
wholesomeness and piety. It is only within the past decade 
that it has become the fashion to regard him as a dangerous 
influence. There is a school of critics at the present moment 
who go about sadly shaking their heads over Wordsworth’s 
case. They think it a pity that, like Shelley, he should have 
devoted 'so fine”a talent to the propagation of a subtly vicious 
teaching. 

These critics speak in the name of True Religion. It is, appar- 
ently, not the Christian faith they have in mind; they are not 
themselves believers in supernatural religion; they do not derive 
their creed from divine revelation. Their somewhat negative 
faith consists in a suspicion of Nature. Their main tenet is 
that Nature is one thing and the moral life another, and that 
there is no communication between the two. They are par- 
ticularly scandalized by Wordsworth’s notion that he derives 
spiritual support and inspiration from the contemplation of 
Nature, from the world of the senses—-“‘those senses,’’ as one of 
them points out, “‘which all religions pronounce to be the 
enemies of man’s higher nature.” 

This somewhat uncompromising statement is to be found in 
an article by Professor Barry Cerf in the Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America for December, 1922. 
It is in this article that the case against Wordsworth is presented 
in its gravest form. If you can believe Professor Cerf, Words- 
worth might better have drunk the hemlock, like Socrates, 
before he became the corrupter of youth, the accomplice of 
Rousseau and Bergson in the undermining of rational faith in 
modern times. 

These critics are men of wide scholarship, but in their reading 
of Wordsworth they sometimes fall short of that literary tact 
recommended by Matthew Arnold for persons undertaking the 
interpretation of imaginative literature. They seem, indeed, to 
consider Wordsworth as a systematic philosopher rather than as 
an imaginative writer, and they proceed to set forth the errors in 
his system as gravely as if he were a Descartes, a Schopenhauer, 
ora Spinoza. And yet they are literary scholars rather than spe- 
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cialists in philosophy; and Mr. Cerf,in particular, does not seem 
to me to write with the caution of the professional philosopher, 
conscious of the ever-shifting sense of words, and always ready 
to resolve his treacherous technical terms into the elements of 
common experience and common sense. 

The difficulty is that Wordsworth was not a philosopher. He 
was no doubt often led astray—as to philosophical truth—by 
the poetic passion for figurative expression. It is the religious 
Milton who testifies that poetry is ‘more simple, sensuous, and 
passionate”’ than logic. And even looking to the precise logical 
sense underlying his poetical terms, I have no doubt that a 
trained analyst could find many a glaring inconsistency be- 
tween one statement and another in Wordsworth’s poems. 
It is obvious that at certain times he entertained rather fan- 
tastic notions of the natural world (Lines Written in Early 
Spring), though here we should bear in mind his frequent 
monitory reference to the uncertain limits of perception and 
imagination— 

of all the mighty world 

Of eye and ear—both what they half create, 

And what perceive. 
And I have no doubt that sometimes, especially in the period of 
the Lyrical Ballads, Wordsworth may have been in some con- 
fusion of mind as to the precise relations subsisting between our 
mental world and external nature, and that he may have some- 
what exaggerated the part played by eye and ear in the form- 
ation of our moral ideals. 

There lies the truth of Mr. Cerf’s contention—a truth so long 
ignored in the somewhat sentimental criticism that prevailed in 
the age of Victoria. It is a truth worth bringing to light, and I 
do not wish to question the service rendered by Mr. Cerf in 
doing so. But in making what is after all a minor point, 
Mr. Cerf seems to me to be giving a wrong impression of the 
prevailing tendencies and significance of Wordsworth. Even 
with a philosopher it is necessary to have regard to the genera! 
drift of his teaching. How much more so in the case of a poet, 
who persuades not by logic but by the spirit and sentiment 
pervading his work! And I believe that Mr. Cerf has rather 
overlooked the general drift of Wordsworth’s teaching in plac- 
ing the emphasis as he has done. I fancy, too, that, as French 
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scholars, both he and Professor Babbitt have been overinclined 
to trace in this cautious English poet the bold lines of a system 
set forth by the doctrinaire Rousseau. In their scholarly zeal 
they have been inclined to bear too hard on certain poems of an 
early period, and even these poems they have read rather in the 
light of their prepossession than in that of Wordsworth’s 
dominant spirit. 

Few of us would be able to give a perfectly logical and satis- 
factory statement of how we arrive at our convictions on ulti- 
mate questions. Newman confessed as much for himself and 
Ido not think that Wordsworth should be held to a stricter ac- 
count than Newman. These Wordsworth critics speak in the 
name of True Religion, but unfortunately none of them makes 
very clear what he means by True Religion. Still less does 
any of them let us know by what means he arrives at his notion 
of True Religion, except as it is in line with a long tradition, 
and is somehow sanctioned by the authority of Plato, or Buddha, 
or Confucius. They object strenuously to what they regard as 
Wordsworth’s repudiation of Reason; but they seem them- 
selves to arrive at the truth, like most of us, through some 
“higher” faculty of Intuition. If one points out that this faculty 
of Intuition is much employed by the romantic poets, including 
Wordsworth, they reply that the intuition of the romantic 
poet is one thing and the intuition of the Humanist is another. 
The intuition of the romantic poet, they wish us to understand, 
is the product of sense impressions, and is accordingly corrupt 
and misleading; the intuition of the Humanist is the product 
of spiritual concentration, with the world of the senses shut out. 
This spiritual intuition is, in some way, more rational; and these 
critics of Wordsworth are very much distressed at his supposed 
substitution of mere sensuous revery for the true rational pro- 
cess.! 

1 The fountain head of all the philosophy implied in the criticism of Words- 
worth by Professor Babbitt and Professor Cerf would seem to be an essay by 
Mr. Paul Elmer More entitled “Definitions of Dualism” and included in 
The Drift of Romanticism, the eighth volume of Shelburne Essays, 1913. This 
is a serious and plausible attempt to give some account of “the relation of the 
human soul to nature.” But the “insight” on which Mr. More relies so much 
for guidance among these mysteries does not seem to me essentially different 
from the “auxiliar light’? of Wordsworth’s Prelude, or what he calls in the 
Intimations Ode the ‘‘master-light of all our seeing,” which again does not seem 
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This notion of Wordsworth’s philosophy is derived almost 
wholly from two slight effusions written in the year 1798 and 
published in the first edition of the Lyrical Ballads—Expostu- 
lation and Reply, and The Tables Turned. It will be worth our 
while to give a little attention to these poems and the circum- 
stances under which they were written. They are the product 
of a period when, as is pointed out by the great Wordsworth 
authorities, Professor Emile Legouis and Professor Arthur 
Beatty,” the poet had grown dissatisfied with the heady philoso- 
phy of thinkers like William Godwin, and when, under the 
influence of sisterly affection and country life, he inclined 
his ear to the milder suggestions of grove and field. His first 
uncritical enthusiasm for revolutionary ideals had been largely 
dissipated by the failure of the French Revolution to realize 
his rather extravagant hopes for humanity. He had first taken 
refuge, as he tells us in the Prelude, in a cold rationalism, 
based in a supposed scientific study of the facts of human 
nature and political economy, unillumined by any kind of 
intuition or imaginative insight. This cold rationalism was 
associated in his mind with books of his time which he had 
been studying in the hope of solving by science problems which 
he had no longer the spiritual insight or enthusiasm to solve 
by faith. But, as he makes clear in the Prelude, this attempt 
proved fruitless. He was lost in the contradictions of thought; 
he could not arrive, by this kind of reasoning, at any conclusion 
as to the moral character and significance of the universe. 


essentially different from what Coleridge calls in his great Ode the voice from 
the soul, 





“A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth, 
Of all sweet sounds the life and element.” 

* Legouis, The Early Life of Wordsworth, tr. by J. W. Matthews, London, 
1897 (see especially Book III, Chapter I, sections iv and v, and Chapter IT). 
Beatty, William Wordsworth, his Doctrine and Art in their Historical Relations, 
University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, No. 17, Madison, 
1922 (see especially Chapters VI, VII, and X, and particularly pp. 189-191). 
Professor Beatty presents the most complete systematic study of Wordsworth’s 
philosophy of Nature and of the effect of the associationist psychology on Words- 
worth’s conception of the relation between man’s mind and the outer world. 
My little essay was written several years ago and before my attention had been 
drawn to Professor Beatty’s brilliant and detailed study; but I am gratified 
to find how nearly my conclusions agree, in general and in detail, with those 
of so notable a scholar. The main point of difference lies in the much greater 
stress laid by Professor Beatty on systematic and consistent philosophy in 
Wordsworth. 
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So I fared, 
Dragging all precepts, judgments, maxims, creeds, 
Like culprits to the bar; calling the mind, 
Suspiciously, to establish in plain day 
Her titles and her honour; now believing, 
Now disbelieving; endlessly perplexed 
With impulse, motive, right and wrong, the ground 
Of obligation, what the rule and whence 
The sanction; till, demanding formal proof, 
And seeking it in everything, I lost 
All feeling of conviction, and, in fine, 
Sick, wearied out with contrarieties, 
Yielded up moral questions in despair.* 

It was then, as Wordsworth goes on to say, that, coming to 
live with his sister Dorothy in the country, he was recalled by 
her to a healthier and more natural way of approaching truth. 
Distracted with overmuch reading of books, with overmuch 
logical hairsplitting, he wisely gives himself up for the moment 
to the soothing and normalizing influence of nature. It is 
spring, and he invites his sister, in charming verse, to put on 
her ‘woodland dress,” and come out with him and drink in 
“the spirit of the season” (To My Sister). Or perhaps—and 
now we arrive at the half-playful ballads which are so incrimi- 
nating in the eyes of his latter-day critics—he goes out alone 
in the morning to sit on his “old gray stone,” leaving his books 
at home, and when his schoolmaster expostulates with him 
for his idleness, the poet replies that there are other ways of 
growing wise than reading books. Our senses themselves drink 
in wisdom; our minds may be fed directly from Nature. 


Not less I deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress; 
That we can feed this mind of ours 

In a wise passiveness. 


Again in the evening he returns to the charge, with all the 
vigor of friendly debate, bidding the pedant put aside his books, 
and let Nature be his teacher. 


She has a world of ready wealth, 
Our minds and hearts to bless— 
Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 


* The Prelude, XI, 293-305. 
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One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 


Sweet is the lore which Nature brings; 

Our meddling intellect 

Misshapes the beauteous forms of things:— 
We murder to dissect. 


Enough of Science and of Art; 
Close up those barren leaves; 

- Come forth, and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives. 


This is practically the whole of the evidence upon which a 
case has been laid against Wordsworth, charging him with the 
abandonment of reason as a guide to conduct in favor of the 
dictates of the senses. It does not seem perverse or irrational 
on a pleasant spring day, to acknowledge the part of good health 
and cheer in the attainment of wisdom, or to assert that one 
may on occasion get more good from a walk in the country than 
from reading Sanscrit, that one may, at least in spring, and 
before the age of thirty — 


Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 


If Wordsworth assured his béokish friend ;hat one impulse 
from a vernal wood may teach him more than all the sages can, 
that is the principle upon which the sages themselves have 
generally acted. Wordsworth on his old gray stone is occupied 
much like Buddha beneath his sacred Bo tree. Even the college 
professor is the better for his summer vacation. 

It has been particluarly held against Wordsworth that he 
refers to the intellect as ‘meddling,’ as if he were altogether 
repudiating reason. And this passage has been set beside one 
in the Prelude in which he speaks of— 


that false secondary power 
By which we multiply distinctions. 
By such expressions, according to Professor Cerf, Wordsworth 
has “led us to accept the equivalence of feeling and thought, 
or the proscription of intellect altogether.’”’ One has but to 
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read the passage from the Prelude in its context to see that 
such a statement does not apply. In condemning “that false 
secondary power by which we multiply distinctions,’’ Words- 
worth has not the remotest intention of proscribing the intellect; 
he does not even wish to proscribe the analytic or descriptive 
process of science, but to deny its claim, so thought’essly put 
forward by certain psychologists of his time, to give us the 
whole of the truth about ourselves. As a matter of fact, in his 
scornful reference to our “meddling intellect,’”? Wordsworth 
is but expressing that dissatisfaction with descriptive science 
as a teacher of moral wisdom which everybody feels at one 
time or another, and which, in particular, his “humanist” 
critics have themselves so often and vigorously expressed. It 
is not reason which he is here proscribing, but that business 
of taking things to pieces and leaving them dead, under the 
impression that their vital principle has been captured. 

Particular offense has been taken, by these critics, at his 
recommendation, on that spring morning of 1798, of a passive 
yielding of oneself to the gentle influences of nature. He recom- 
mends to the bookish friend a “wise passiveness” to these 
influences.as an antidote to an excess of reading and dialectics. 
And he is .ccordingly supposed to be recommending to the man 
in the street to give up thought altogether in favor of sensation, 
and let himself drift voluptuously down the stream of impulse. 
This is reading a great deal into such innocent words. And it 
is to ignore altogether the well-known account, given in several 
places by Wordsworth himself, of the various reactions to 
nature which he experienced in succession. In this same year. 
1798, Wordsworth explains, in Tintern Abbey, how he passed 
beyond the stage of mere rapture in the sensations of natural 
beauty; he has already come to supply “by thought” an 
“interest unborrowed from the eye’—that is, to interpret 
nature through the mind. And in the Prelude, both in the later 
parts and in those written at a time when, according to his 
recent critics, he was imbued with vicious “naturalism,’’ there 
are many references to this intellectual interpretation of the 
language of the senses. He is, he says, a poet precisely by 
virtue of a faculty for making such an interpretation: 
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a plastic power 
Abode within me ” 
— An sualiing light 
Gone oom my mind, which on the setting sun 
Bestowed new splendor é 


Of course, Wordsworth was susceptible, like us all, to the 
moral tonic of outdoor sights and sounds, bird songs, far views, 
and he naturally found himself thinking more sanely and feeling 
more finely under their influence. He was not the first to lift 
up his eyes unto the hills. He was always impressed with the 
nice adaptation of the mind to the world of the senses, and of 
the world of the senses to the mind—that genial reciprocity of 
subject and object by which they mutually enrich one another, 
at the same time that they create the world, which has to be 
taken into account by any one who will make himself a credible 
philosophy. In the Recluse, in a passage which Professor Cerf 
cites as containing the argument of the Prelude, Wordsworth 
says: 

My voice proclaims 
How exquisitely the individual Mind 


‘ to the external World 
Is fitted: — and how exquisitely, too, 


The parce World ‘ fitted to é Mind. 


This is, indeed, such a commonplace of psychology—that the 
mind and the world are adjusted to each other, are the comple- 
ments of each other—it is, indeed, a matter of such common ob- 
servation, that it gives a most unpoetic air of platitude to the 
passages in which it is solemnly enunciated by Wordsworth in so 
many words. And yet the passage from the Recluse is actually 
cited by Professor Cerf as in some way noxious and corrupt- 
ing, as an evidence of that misguided worship of nature that 
leads not to religion but to “Pantheism”’! Iam not enough of a 
philosopher to be sure of my footing.on this dubious ground; 
I am not competent to clear Wordsworth of the charge of 
heresy. But I had never supposed that the pleasant and fruitful 
interaction of the subjective and the objective worlds was a 


* II, 362-70. Observe that this was written probably before Coleridge’s 
Dejection which developes the same doctrine. Professor Cerf (p. 620) cites 
Coleridge’s doctrine as sounder than Wordsworth’s; but here they are the same. 
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tenet peculiar to any form of religion or irreligion. In any 
case it does not seem to me to imply the identity of subjective 
and objective, though it is certainly consistent with their close 
association. What it means is, to begin with, that the contempla- 
tion of the world of the senses is good for the mind. And | 
shouldn’t suppose that any one, at this time of day, would be 
inclined to dispute so elementary a truth of psychology. 

But so far is Wordsworth from a tendency to lose himself in 
sensuous revery, to let himself float down the stream of changing 
impressions, that he gives us over and over again explicit 
information as to what it is in the natural world that speaks to 
the mind and spirit. What has impressed him most in the 
natural world is the grandeur and permanence of mountains 
and ocean and the regularity of natural laws: and these features 
of nature it is that support him spiritually and give an elevation 
and fixity to his moral life, offsetting the worldly tendency to 
live in the petty and fickle impulses of the moment. This 
is the very opposite to what is now attributed to Wordsworth, 
the disposition to let the unguided senses control the life of 
the spirit. It is the determination to translate the utterance 
of the senses into the language of the spirit. One of the earliest 
passages in the Prelude, supposed to have been written within 
a year of Tintern Abbey and the poems addressed to the school- 
master, is that beginning— 

Wisdom and Spirit of the universe! 


Again, I can’t say whether Wordsworth is here guilty of any- 
thing so monstrous as pantheism, but if it is pantheism it has 
certainly a strangely Platonic cast. Wordsworth may refer to a 
‘‘Widsom and Spirit of the Universe”; but in the very next line 
he defines this spirit in terms which are far from being a repudia- 
tion of Reason: 

Thou Soul that art the eternity of thought. 


He takes pains, that is, to define the spirit of the universe as 
rational or ideal in the Platonic sense. 

But however that may be, the important matter is what he 
has to say of his own good fortune in having had his childish 
passions intertwined “with high objects, with enduring things.’”* 


57, 401. 
® T, 409. 
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Later on, in boyhood, the coming of the seasons tended to 
stablize him spiritually in that they “left a register of permanent 
relations.” At the University, again, when tired of the vain 
dazzle of undergraduate life, he would leave the crowd and 
peruse “the common countenance of earth and sky,”’ looking 
for “universal things.’’® These universal things he looked for 
not merely in earth and sky but also in his own mind, where 
he became aware of that soul which is the eternity of thought— 


the Upholder of the tranquil soul 
That tolerates the indignities of Time 
And from the centre of Eternity 
All finite motions overruling, lives 
In glory immutable.® 


But the passage in the Prelude in which he has taken the 
greatest pains to make clear what it is he looks for in nature 
and how it may be made of use in training man’s spirit, is 
to be found in that part of the poem which deals with the re- 
covery of his imagination after its temporary eclipse. For a 
time the poet had been lost in vain dialectics, and so beclouded 
in vision that he could not find inspiration in those ‘steadfast 
laws,” that “temperate show of objects that endure,” which 
are an intimation to the reflective mind of what men should 
seek in themselves. 


But, the duwn beginning now 
To reappear, ’t was proved tha! not in vain | 
I had been taught to reverence a Power 
That is the visible quality and shape 
And image of right reason; that matures 
Her processes by steadfast laws: gives birth 
To no impatient or fallacious hopes, 
No heat of passion or excessive zeal, 
No vain conceits; provokes to no quick turns 
Of self-applauding intellect; but trains 
To meekness, and exalts by humble faith; 
Holds up before the mind intoxicate 
With present objects, and the busy dance 
Of things that pass away, a temperate show 
Of objects that endure; and by this course 
Disposes her, when over-fondly set 


TIL, 292-93. 


* TI, 106-7. 
* TI, 117-21. 
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On throwing off encumbrances, to seek 
In man, and in the frame of social life, 
Whate’er there is desirable and good 
Of kindred permanence. '° 


Never, Heaven knows, did poet so risk his reputation as a 
singer to give explicit form to his thought. It is a passage 
worth the study of the critics who object to Wordsworth’s 
“naturalism.”” Professor Cerf is the disciple of Professor Irving 
Babbitt who, in his turn, is much indebted to Mr. Paul Elmer 
More, the disciple of Plato. They have much to say, all three 
of them, about the eternal flux of sensations which produces 
not wisdom and virtue but mental confusion and moral flac- 
cidity, as opposed to the eternal oneness of reason, which leads 
to moral and mental integrity. In the struggle of the Many 
and the One, we are often told, the romantics by throwing in 
their lot with nature, took the side of the distracting Many 
against the stablilizing One." It is easier to abandon oneseli 
to the Many than to discipline oneself in the pursuit of the One. 
Wordsworth’s “wise passiveness”’ is really, they tell us, an un- 
wise and weak surrender to the Many. But what of his inter- 
pretation of nature, in its lawful regularity, as simply ‘“‘the 
visible quality and shape and image of right reason”? What 
of his prescription of the study of nature as a mirror that 


Holds up before the mind intoxicate 

With present objects, and the busy dance 
Of things that pass away, a temperate show 
Of objects that endure? 


That sounds very much like a recommendation of the One as 
against the Many. The language of poetry is not the precise 
language of metaphysics, and even the metaphysician has been 
known to be inconsistent or obscure. But is it so certain that 
the “wise passiveness” of the spring of 1798 means an un- 
discriminating passiveness to sense-impressions, an avandon- 
ment of oneself to uncriticized impulses? Why not say a reason- 
able submissiveness to that Power that is “the image of 
right reason,”’ a welcoming attitude toward those benevolent 
“Powers which of themselves our minds impress’’? 


10 XTII, 18-37. 
" See, for example, Professor Cerf, p. 618. 
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Since, however, Wordsworth was so often compelled to take 
refuge in the beauties and largenesses of dumb nature from the 
sickening display of ugliness and meanness of mankind in large 
cities, some of his critics seem to think that he was turning his 
back on mankind and all its accumulations of moral and rational 
wisdom, for a self-indulgent plunge in the bath of sensuous 
impressions. 

There are really two articles to this indictment: first, that 
Wordsworth was in some way preferring an entity called Nature 
to another entity called Man; and second, that, in turning from 
Man to Nature, he somehow longed to lose his identity in the 
stream of sensations designated Nature. ‘The fundamental 
error in the romantic outlook,” writes Professor Cerf, ‘(proceeds 
from a shifting of interest away from man to nature.’ Now, 
so far as Wordsworth is concerned, while it is obvious that ex- 
ternal nature bulks much larger in his poems than in those of 
a Goldsmith or a Pope, certain great Wordsworthian scholars 
have shown, by a patient survey of his thought and writing, 
that he never at any time discontinued his study of humanity 
or considered anything else his task as a poet. His intention 
was always, according to M. Legouis, the realistic and moralized 
presentation of human psychology * The Preface to the Lyrical 
Ballads and Coleridge’s Biographia Litvraria tell the same story. 
Or let one but read over the titles of poems in the table of con- 
tents. How many poems are:there which, even by title, suggest 
“the shifting of interest away from man to nature’? And when 
one takes into account what the titles cover, one is still more 
impressed with the constancy with which Wordsworth is at all 
times beset with the moral problems of human nature. If in 
the year 1802 we find him penning a particularly large number of 
poems to the daisy and the lesser celandine, we have only to read 
the poems to find that he is shadowing fancifully in these flowers 
the virtues of which he is particularly fond in human beings— 
he is no more turning from man to nature than is Robert Herrick 
when he writes an epigram on “Why flowers change color”’ or 
intersperses poems to Julia and on Jollies Wife with poems on 
Roses and to Daffodils. Wordsworth’s poems on daisies are, 


2 P, 638. 
8 Cf. also Professor Beatty, especially Chapter X. 
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in any case, but the relaxations of a poet who in the same year 
is writing sonnets On the Extinction of the Venetian Republic 
or on the decay in England of “plain living and high thinking.”’ 

But the very best means of determining whether Wordsworth 
was shifting the interest away from man to nature is to read 
his own minute record, in the Prelude, of the growth of a poet’s 
mind. It is true that the early books of the Prelude are full of 
the sublimities, the impressions of pain and pleasure, which 
made up Nature to the youthful mind of Wordsworth; for he 
has undertaken to give the best account he can of the process 
by which his “infant sensibility” was disciplined and developed 
into the imaginative power with which he was going to interpret 
life to himself and his readers, and natural impressions were in 
his case a dominant influence in this development and discipline. 
But there is no suggestion that Wordsworth set up for worship, 
even as a boy, some entity designated Nature, as separate from 
the whole of experience, which we call life and which includes 
Man. The college boy who, in the summer vacation, on going 
home after the frivolous pleasures of a dance, saw the sun rise 
and became “‘a dedicated spirit” —to what was he dedicated— 
to the worship of the sun, shall we suppose? He was dedicated 
to whatever is the opposite of frivolous pleasure, to the pursuit 
of moral wisdom and the good of man. It was this pursuit which 
took him on his walking trip in the Alps, which took him to 
France durmg the Revolution and brought him home again, 
which led him to decline occupations, like the law, that might 
interfere with his spiritual aims, which supported him in his 
years of extreme poverty with his sister Dorothy, and inspired 
him in his poetic collaboration with Coleridge. At a very early 
age, thanks to the favoring influences of his childhood environ- 
ment, he had come to feel the potential nobility of men" and to 
realize, even in the city, that humanist ideal by which the 
race sustains itself in its elevation above the beasts. 


Add also, that among the multitudes 

Of that huge city, oftentimes was seen 
Affectingly set forth, more than elsewhere 
Is possible, the unity of man, 

One spirit over ignorance and vice 
Predominant in good and evil hearts; 


' See especially Books VIII and XIII. 
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One sense for moral judgments, as one eye 
For the sun’s light. 


Thus from a very early age, O friend! 
My thoughts by slow gradations had been drawn 


To human-kind, and to the good and ill 
Of human life; Nature had led me on.¥ 


The second point against Wordsworth as a nature poet is 
that he somehow longed to give up the fight for spiritual in- 
tegrity and let himself be voluptuously dispersed on the stream 
of cosmic feeling. ‘True to its pantheistic origin,” says Pro- 
fessor Cerf, “romantic religiosity took the form of an expansive 
yearning to lose oneself in the universe, to become a part of the 
cosmic stream: “Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course, With 
rocks and stones, and trees!’’ 

Since the above is almost the sole example Mr. Cerf has to 
offer of this morbid craving on Wordsworth’s part, it is worth 
while inquiring how good an example it may be. The reader 
familiar with Wordsworth will recall that these lines occur in a 
poem in which he refers to the death of a girl or woman dear to 
him. He had not realized that she was subject to death, to that 
complete loss of action and sensation which comes upon animal 
organisms that cease to breathe. But he was mistaken; she was 
subject to death, and she has now become as senseless, as passive 
to brute forces, as mere natural objects. 


No motion has she now, no force; 
She neither hears nor sees; 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks, and stones, and trees.!” 


It is a magnificent instance of Wordsworth’s imagination work- 
ing with the tools of plainest realism, but no example at all of the 
malady in question. It is simply a description of a dead person. 
It has nothing whatever to do with the worship of nature, with 
romantic revery, or the “expansive yearning to lose oneself in 
the universe.” 

The only other passage referred to by Professor Cerf as in- 
dicating this ‘‘yearning” of Wordsworth is the lines: 


_ 16 VIII, 665-79. 
WP eT. 


‘7 A Slumber did my Spirit Seal. 
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To her fair works did Nature lirk 

The human soul that through me ran.’8 
In this connection Professor Cerf remarks: ‘“Man approaches 
perfection in proportion as he differs from animals and things.” 
I doubt if Wordsworth would at any period have been inclined 
to deny a proposition so generally acknowledged, though he 
might have balked at the dogmatic absoluteness with which the 
thought is phrased. But this is very different from saying that 
the human soul has no kinship with the fair works of nature, no 
links of common origin and kind with the singing birds and the 
budding flowers which set Wordsworth musing on the spring 
day that inspired this poem. Wordsworth would have man learn 
a certain lesson from the unthinking processes of nature. It 
has been a common practice for religious teachers of many 
persuasions to draw a moral for men from the lilies of the field. 

It is clearly time for some one to spell out again certain 
elementary ideas that are writ large over all the poetry of Words- 
worth. One of these is an idea dominant in all modern thought— 
dominant among the humanists of the Renaissance, and a 
heritage to them from the humanists of Greece and Rome— 
the idea that man, with his peculiar faculties of intelligence and 
conscience, is yet close akin to universal nature, derivative from 
her, and inseparably bound to her by intimate ties. If heaven 
is his father, earth is at any rate his mother. This was a favorite 
idea of scientists as well as poets in Wordsworth’s day; and it has 
not lost favor in our day through the development of biology 
and paleontology, of anthropology and physiology. So far as 
I know, it has the sympathetic approval of every system of 
psychology and philosophy now taught in our universities. As 
for religion, I must have a clearer definition of that term than 
Professor Cerf has given us before I can be made to see that 
religion has repudiated in modern times, any more than in the 
times of Lao-Tsze, the idea of man’s kinship with the rest of 
nature. 

The other idea that I find most obvious in Wordsworth, as 
critics have done from the beginning, is that men can derive 
from communion with outdoor nature much help in the cultiva- 
tion of the spirit. This idea is not peculiar to Wordsworth; any 

18 Lines Written in Early Spring. 

1 P, 622. 
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one can cite to the same effect passages from the Hebrew Bible, 
from the noblest of Greek and Roman writers. But Wordsworth 
does make more of this idea than other poets have done. His 
sensibilities were cultivated beyond those of most men; and he 
has taught us more than any one else of the therapeutic effect of 
natural sights and sounds. If he were not a poet, he would be 
a bromide—in our day—our day of Muirs and Burroughses. 
But Wordsworth is a poet, and we still read in him, with no 
sense of platitude, of 

Spontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 

Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 

Above all he was conscious always of his lakes and mountains, 
his world of the senses, as part of a cosmic Order. Asa university 
student he would lie at night and watch the chapel where stood 
the statue of Newton, 

with his prism and silent face, 


The marble index of a mind forever 
Voyaging through strange seas of Thought alone. 





The Cambridge of Wordsworth’s day was the great school of a 
piety based on the idea of natural law in the universe—the 
inspiring idea which had reached its widest extension in the 
celestial physics of Newton. This Cambridge doctrine came to 
reinforce the effect of Wordsworth’s early dealings with skies 
and mountains, to increase his reverence for a Power— 
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That is the visible quality and shape 

And image of right reason. 
And he believed, as pious men have done in all ages, that the 
contemplation of this Power strengthens and elevates the soul, 
as it 

Holds up before the mind intoxicate 

With present objects, and the busy dance 

Of things that pass away, a temperate show 

Of objects that endure. 
I cannot see how that is inconsistent with True Religion, whether 
it be the religion of Confucius or Buddha, of Plato or of Christ. 
It seems too obvious for comment. But if I have been writing 
in italics what is obvious, it is because recent critics have been 
so prone to write in capitals what is anything but ihat. 

JosEPH WARREN BEACH 





XIX. WORDSWORTH’S UNACKNOWLEGED DEBT 
TO MACPHERSON’S OSSIAN 


Although Wordsworth professed contempt for Macpherson’s 
“translation” as a worthless forgery, it can be shown that he 
was familiar with the subject-matter, the spirit, and, in places, 
with the exact phraseology of Ossian; that he borrowed an 
Ossianic word or two when he needed it; that many of his poems 
deal with themes relating to the Ossianic poems, or present 
images or lines to which parallels may be found in Ossian; and 
that in his passionate love of the mountain wilderness he came 
very near the spirit of the blind bard of Selma. 

It is not the purpose of the present paper to discuss the rela- 
tions between Macpherson’s supposed translations, his Gaelic 
manuscript first published in 1807, and the genuine Ossianic 
lore which has come down to us from other sources. It is suffi- 
cient to observe that Wordsworth knew only the translations 
put forward by Macpherson. It would seem that he knew no 
Gaelic and had no personal acquaintance among Gaelic scholars, 
so that he felt obliged to ask Sir Walter Scott for assistance from 
his friends in composing versés which required a Gaelic word 
or two.! Despite the regret expressed in his poem, Written in a 
Blank Leaf of Macpherson’s Ossian, that he could not know 
the original Ossian instead of the “counterfeit Remains,” it 
would seem certain that he must have been influenced by Mac- 
pherson’s version, if by any Ossianic poetry at all. 

__, Thg mature Wordsworth, too rarely a gracious or a generous 
critic of other poets, was unlikely to acknowledge indebtedness 
to a work which flagrantly violated some of the most sacred 
canons of his theory, and which was widely regarded among 
Englishmen as an impudent forgery. In his critical judgment, 
the blind Ossian is little more than an interesting figure of 
tradition. In a letter to Talfourd he wrote: 
the leading interest attached to the name of Ossian is connected with 
gray hairs, infirmity, and privation.* 


1 Letters of the Wordsworth Family from 1787 to 1855, ed. Wm. Knight, 
Boston and London, 1907, I, 286. Letter dated January 20, 1807. 
2 Ibid., III, 115. 
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A similar view was expressed in an interview recorded in the 
memoirs of the brothers Wiffen: 


I sounded him with regard to Ossian. I was chagrined to find that he was 
denounced, as a disgusting imposture; the manners, and imagery, designated 
as false and unreal, condemned in toto, yet to the blind Bard himself, he had 
some relentings. He was evidently satisfied with the image of the aged Harper, 
left the last of his race, and giving his griefs to the echoes of the hills; but all 
beyond,—the touching tenderness, and beauty of the characters delineated, the 
lively description of mountain scenery, and the ethereal spirit of melancholy, 
which pervades those singular compositions, were abandoned without a sigh. 


For the translator of Ossian, Wordsworth had no such tolera- 
tion. In 1815 he denounced Macpherson unsparingly in his 
Essay Supplementary to the Preface; in 1823, writing to Cunning- 
ham, he referred to “Macpherson’s frauds’”’ which “met with 
such dangerous succéss’’;* and in 1829, writing in a restrained 
tone of labored courtesy to a defender of Ossian, he strongly 
reafirmed his own judgment, although conceding that Mac- 
pherson’s publications had really merited some importance in 
literary history. Nowhere in his critical writings does he go 
farther than this, or acknowledge any personal indebtedness to 
the poetry rather than to the tradition attached to the name 
of Ossian. The Ossianic poems are not mentioned among the 
childhood favorites in Book V of The Prelude,’ and some of the 


3 Quoted by Wm Knight, The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, 
Edinburgh, 1889, X, 311. 

* Letters of the Wordsworth Famil:), I1, 209. 

5 Ibid., Il, 366. ‘““Notwithstanding the censure, you will see proofs-—both 
in page 238 and in page 15 of the third volume of the same edition—that I 
consider myself much indebted to Macpherson, as having made the English 
public acquainted with the traditions concerning Ossian and his age. Nor would 
I withhold from him the praise of having preserved many fragments of Gaelic 
poetry, which without his attention to the subject might perhaps have perished. 
Most of these, however, are more or less corrupted by the liberties he has taken 
in the mode of translating them.” 

® Less ungrateful was Bowles, who, in his Monody on the Death of Dr. Warton, 
listed Ossian as one of his six favorite authors during his Oxford days, together 
with Homer, Theocritus, Sophocles, Shakespeare, and Milton. However, it is 
apparent that Bowles esteemed Ossian as matter for “the unheeded midnight 
hours,” admiring it for its strangeness and remoteness from the life he knew, 
rather than, as I am convinced Wordsworth did, for its passionate expression 
of the beauty of environing nature. 

The naive admiration of Robert Burns, who named Macpherson’s Ossian 
among “the glorious models after which I endeavour to form my conduct,” 
is more amusing than significant. 
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more important studies of his life and work make no allusion to 

them. Frequently critics have been encouraged by Wordsworth’s 

own statement in his Essay Supplementary to the Preface to 

declare explicitly that he was not influenced by Macpherson. 
Rannie, for example, writes as follows: 


Towards the more Romantic of his predecessors, the author of the Ossian 
poems, and the ballad-writers, and even towards such true landscape lovers as 
Thomson and Cowper, Wordsworth was very critical. . . . For Percy’s Religues, 
indeed, he has nothing but praise. But Ossian! . . . Wordsworth . . . merci- 
lessly tears the unhappy imposture to tatters; he spurs on his somewhat sluggish 
rhetoric, and decides that the book is “essentially unnatural . . . a forgery 
audacious as worthless.’’? 


Legouis is led into a like opinion by the Essay Supplementary 
to the Preface; but he enlarges upon the idea that Wordsworth 
detected the falsity of Ossian: 


The reality of nature obtruded itself so forcibly on his senses that he could 
not falsify as he pleased. By dint of comparing nature as it is with its appear- 
ance as depicted by the poets, he early became an acute critic of the sincere 
or conventional type. He quickly detected a false ring in the poems imposed 
upon the world under the name of Ossian, and is almost the only poet of his 
generation who shows no sign whatever of having imitated Macpherson. 
“From what I saw with my own eyes,” he says of the latter’s work, “I know 
that the imagery was spurious. In Nature everything is distinct, yet nothing 
defined into absolute independent singleness.’”” In Macpherson it is exactly 
the reverse; “everything (that is not stolen) is in this manner defined, insulated, 
dislocated, deadened,—yet nothing distinct.’’ 


Edmund Gosse follows a similar line of attack upon Mac- 
pherson: 


The vagueness and unreality of the natural phenomena described in Ossian 
have long been felt to be one of the great objections to its genuineness. No 
particulars are vouchsafed which enable us to form a distinct idea of the dress 
or food of the warriors, of their customs or religion, or even of the animal world 
in which they moved, for the eagle and the whale positively exhaust the list 
of Ossian’s finned and feathered fauna.® 


It may be remarked that the last of these statements is cer- 
tainly misleading. The animal world of Morven is not rep- 


7 David Watson Rannie, Wordsworth and His Circle, New York and London, 
1907, pp. 8-9. 

8 Emile Legouis, The Early Life of William Wordsworth. 1770-1798, trans. 
by J. W. Matthews, London, 1897, pp. 122-23. 

° A History of Eighteenth Century Literature, London and New York, 1907, 
p. 336. 
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resented as rich and varied, no doubt in part because of the 
barrenness of the country, even more because of the pre- 
occupation of the poet with the vaster aspects of nature; but 
Dr. Blair noted references to the following: ‘eagles, sea fowl, 
the horse, the deer, and the mountain bee,”!° to which I may 
add (with no assurance of having exhausted the list) the swan, 
the raven, the hawk, the heathcock, flies, the boar, the hart, 
the stag, the roe, the hind, the bull, the fox, and the dog. 

The Essay Supplementary to the Preface (1815) is even more 
bitter toward Macpherson than the preceding extracts have 
indicated. With a critical acerbity which may be due, in part, 
to the true-born Englishman’s vexation at having been hoaxed, 
he rises into mock heroics: 


All hail, Macpherson! hail to thee, Sire of Ossian! The Phantom was be- 
gotten by the snug embrace of an impudent Highlander upon a cloud of tra- 
dition—it travelled southward, where it was greeted with acclamation, and the 
thin Consistence took its course through Europe, upon the breath of popular 
applause. . . . Having had the good fortune to be born and reared in a mountain- 
ous country, from my very childhood I have felt the falsehood that pervades 
the volumes imposed upon the world under the name of Ossian. ... Yet, 
much as those pretended treasures of antiquity have been admired, they have 
been wholly uninfluential upon the literature of the Country. Ne succeeding 
writer appears to have caught from them a ray of inspiration. . . . This in- 
capability to amalgamate with the literature of the Island, is, in my estimation, 
a decisive proof that the book is essentially unnatural; nor should I require 
any other to demonstrate it to be a forgery, audacious as worthless.-—Contrast, 
in this respect, the effect of Macpherson’s publication with the Reliques of * 
Percy. . . . I do not think that there is an able writer in verse of the present 
day who would not be proud to acknowledge his obligations to the Reliques 
. . . for myself, I am happy on this occasion to make a public avowal of my 
own, 





Wordsworth weakens his argument by setting up the Religues 
in antithesis to Ossian; since the publication of the Percy Folio 
MS., one is tempted to question whether Percy was so much 
unlike his Scottish contemporary in his appreciation of poetical 
antiques. His insistence that Ossian has failed to influence later 
writers is contrary to all observation of the poetry of the English 
Romantic School, and is flatly contradictory to the statement of 
Legouis that Wordsworth himself “is almost the only poet of 


' Hugh Blair, A Critical Dissertation on the Poems of Ossian, in The Poems 


of Ossian, London, 1806, I, 110. 
" The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, Edinburgh, 1883, IV, 350-53. 
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his generation who shows no sign whatever of having imitated 
Macpherson.’’? 

It is not to be inferred from this tribute to the Reliques that 
Wordsworth was as candid in regard to all of his borrowings; 
if he was at times a royal thief, he sometimes repaid with royal! 
ingratitude. Legouis has pointed out the probability that his 
violent revolt against poetic diction was largely a reaction 
against the excessively ornate style of his own early poems; and 
that his open attack upon poetic diction was an effort to throw 
“the whole responsibility for his errors upon his predecessors.’ 
Moreover, at the very time when his own writings were thickly 
studded with borrowings from the earlier eighteenth century 
poets,“ he was able to disclaim all acquaintance with modern 
literature,” in his answer to William Mathews’ request for his 
observations on that subject: 


You might as well have solicited me to send you an account of the tribes 
inhabiting the central regions of the African Continent. God knows my in 
cursions into the fields of modern literature—excepting in our own language 
three volumes of Tristram Shandy, and two or three papers of the Spectator, 
half-subdued—are absolutely nothing." 


And this despite his subsequent assertion that he had been 
familiar with Ossian from childhood!” 

But the point is not open to dispute; his intimate acquaintance 
with Ossian can be easily established from his own poems. He 
devotes four sonnets to Fingal’s Cave, in the Isle of Staffa, 


12 Supra, p. 364. 

18 Op. cit., pp. 146-47. 

4 Tbid., pp. 136-45. But Legouis makes no mention of Ossian in his list of 
parallel passages. 

% For a comprehensive survey of Wordsworth’s literary background, see 
Dr. K. Lienemann’s Die Belesenheit von William Wordsworth, Berlin, 1908. 

1% Letters of the Wordsworth Family, I, 32. 

17 Supra, p. 365. 

18 R. W. Emerson, who was much struck by the prejudices of Wordsworth’s 
“narrow and very English mind” (English Traits, Boston, 1884, p. 27), and who 
records Wordsworth’s opinion that “no Scotchman can write English” (p. 279), 
gives a vivid account of the enthusiastic interest which the poet took in the 
composition of these sonnets (pp. 24-5). 

“He had just returned from a visit to Staffa, and within three days had 
made three sonnets on Fingal’s Cave and was composing a fourth when he was 
called in to see me. He said ‘If you are interested in my verses perhaps you wil! 
like to hear these lines.’ I gladly assented, and he recollected himself for a few 
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a spot which fascinated him so that, as he remarked in a note 
on the first of the sonnets, 


at the risk of incurring the reasonable displeasure of the master of the steam- 
boat, I returned to the cave, and explored it under circumstances more favour- 
able to those imaginative impressions which it is so wonderfully fitted to make 
upon the mind.!® 


Just so did this sturdy disbeliever in Macpherson go mooning 
about in Fingal’s Cave, envying “our fathers’? who knew the 
spirits of the place by name, and who knew Ossian the son of 
Fingal, and 

could hear his ghostly song who trod 


Earth, till the flesh lay on him like a load, 
While he struck his desolate harp without hope or aims.” 


In at least five other poems Wordsworth makes explicit 
reference to Ossian, the man or the book. Glen Almain is a 
tender little poem on the supposed place of Ossian’s burial. 
Its account of his poetry, “He sang of battles,’’ would seem to 
have given the cue for the “battles long ago” of the Solitary 
Reaper’s song. The two poems were published together in 1807, 
and they were written about the same time, probably in 1803. 
The Effusion in the Pleasure-Ground on the Banks of the Bran 
is a curious account of an apartment in the Highlands, in which 
hung a painting of Ossian so constructed as to fly apart in the 
middle and disclose to the astonished spectator a number of 
wild cataracts in the landscape beyond. It is interesting to 
observe that he describes the habitation of Ossian with an exact 
Ossianic phrase—‘“‘the hill of storms’’;* and in the midst of 





moments and then stood forth and repeated, one after the other, the entire 
three sonnets with great animation. I fancied the second and third more beauti- 
ful than his poems are wont to be. . . . This recitation was so unlooked for and 
surprising,—he, the old Wordsworth, standing apart, and reciting to me in a 
garden-walk, like a school-boy declaiming,—that I at first was near to laugh; 
but recollecting myself, that I had come thus far to see a poet and he was chant- 
ing poems to me, I saw that he was right and I was wrong, and gladly gave 
myself up to héar.” 

1 Oxford Edition, p. 925. 

°0 Ibid., p. 474, ll. 6-8. 

" The Poems of Ossian, Translated by James Macpherson, Centenary Edition, 
Edinburgh, 1896, p. 410. 
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artificial landscape gardening he feels a sense of kinship with 
the former inhabitants and with the primitive spirit of the place: 


Thus (where the intrusive Pile, ill-graced 
With baubles of theatric taste, 
O’erlooks the torrent breathing showers 
On motley bands of alien flowers 

In stiff confusion set or sown, 

Till Nature cannot find her own, 

Or keep a remnant of the sod 

Which Caledonian Heroes trod) 

I mused; and, thirsting for redress, 
Recoiled into the wilderness.” 


In still another poem, The Highland Broach, he refers to the 
wall 


Where shields of mighty heroes hung, 
Where Fingal heard what Ossian sung. 


And he goes on to lament, in good Ossianic phrase, the decay 
of that golden time: 

The heroic Age expired—it slept 

Deep in its tomb:—the bramble crept 

O’er Fingal’s hearth; the grassy sod 

Grew on the floors his sons had trod. 

Malvina! where art thou? 


In a poem entitled Written in a Blank Leaf of Macpherson’s 
Ossian, Wordsworth expresses the thought that the fragments 
in nature need no artificia completion; and utters the wish 
that he might have the authentic words of Ossian himself, 
instead of the ‘“‘counterfeit Remains.” He laments the loss of 
the 

primal flight 

Of the poetic ecstasy 


of such primitive bards as Orpheus and Musaeus, as of Ossian, 
whose works have perished. But he concludes that the greater 
loss is that of the bards who have disappointed the world, 
“self-betrayed”’; and he rejoices in those who have had courage 


* Oxford Edition, p. 301, ll. 119-28. 
3 Thid., p. 390, ll. 29-35. 
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to linger in old age to sing bravely to mankind. He hails them 
as brothers; and curiously enough he links with blind Ossian 
his pattern of civic virtue, blind Milton: 


Brothers in soul! though distant times 
Produced you nursed in various climes, 
Ye, when the orb of life had waned, 

A plentitude of love retained: 

Hence, while in you each sad regret 
By corresponding hope was met, 

Ye lingered among human kind, 
Sweet voices for the passing wind; 
Departing sunbeams, loth to stop, 
Though smiling on the last hill-top! 
Such to the tender-hearted maid 
Even ere her joys begin to fade; 

Such, haply, to the rugged chief 

By fortune crushed, or tamed by grief; 
Appears, on Morven’s lonely shore, 
Dim-gleaming through imperfect lore, 
The Son of Fingal; such was blind 
Maeonides of ampler mind; 

Such Milton, to the fountain-head 

Of glory by Urania led™ 


And although The Prelude den’es Ossian a place among the 
favorites of the author’s youth, it shows the certainty with 
which Wordsworth as a young man could recognize its flowers 
amid the pulpit eloquence of a popular London preacher: 


And Ossian (doubt not— ’tis the naked truth) 
Summoned from streamy Morven—each and all 
Would, in their turns, lend ornaments and flowers 
To entwine the crook of eloquence that helped 
This pretty Shepherd, pride of all the plains, 

To rule and guide his captivated flock.* 


For indeed, his familiarity with Ossian did not end in a general 
conception of the poet’s character as a primitive bard; it ex- 
tended to minuter matters of the imagery and diction of Mac- 
pherson’s translation. Whenever he refers to Ossian, he uses 
at will the exact and typical Ossianic phrases—‘“‘streamy 
Morven” in the lines quoted, “the hill of storms’ referred to 


™ Ibid., p. 473, Il. 63-82. 
% Ibid., p. 695, ll. 567-72. 
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above,” and the like. In still another of his poems of Scotland, 
The Earl of Breadalbane’s Ruined Mansion, and Family Burial 
Place, he seems to have Ossian in mind in his opening lines: 


Well sang the Bard who called the grave, in strains 
Thoughtful and sad, the “narrow house.’’? 


However often the phrase may be found in Romantic poetry, 
it occurs most frequently in Ossian, where it is the fixed epithet 
for the grave: 


Soon shall he lie in the narrow house, and no bard shall raise his fame !”* 


Any citation of parallel passages in Wordsworth and Ossian 
involves much greater difficulties than those of possible recur- 
rence in kindred Romantic poetry. Wordsworth’s professed 
contempt for Macpherson would make him less likely than he 
might otherwise be to fall into close similarity of image or phrase. 
Furthermore, much of the machinery of Macpherson is alien to 
Wordsworth’s purpose: the fights of Fingal and his men, the 
passionate lament of a blind chieftain for the glories of a lost 
kingdom and for the death of heroes—these would have little 
place in Wordsworth’s poetical design. However, it is the quasi- 
epic enibellishments of Macpherson which are of least value, 
and which are most open to the suspicion of clumsy fabrication. 
In the more original and more deeply characteristic features of 
Ossian—in the language of sun and moon and stars, clouds, 
wnountains, rocks, mossy stones, winds, trees, and streams— 
there is often a striking, and I believe a significant, similarity 
to kindred passages in Wordsworth’s poems. 

Compare the Ossianic lament— 


Daura, my daughter! thou wert fair; fair as the moon on Fura*® 


or the opening of the famous hymn to the evening star 


Star of descending night! fair is thy light in the west!** 


% Supra, p. 367. 

27 Oxford Edition, p. 389. ll. 1-2. 

%8 Centenary Edition, “The Songs of Selma,” Alpin, pp. 416-17. 
29 Tbid., p. 415. 

3° Tbid., p. 409. 
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or 


They were like stars, on a rainy hill. by night, each looking faintly through 
her mist*! 


or 

I saw thee, like a star, that shines on the hill, at night™ 
with Wordsworth’s 

Till Night, descending upon hill and vale* 
or his 


Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky.* 


Compare the Ossianic lament: 


Why did I not pass away in secret, like the flower of the rock, that lifts its 
fair head unseen® 


with Wordsworth’s 


violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye!* 


Compare the oft-repeated Ossianic phrase 


The stormy winds are laid*’ 


with Wordsworth’s 


like stormy winds 
That into breezes sink.** 


Compare 





He is gone on his blast like the shade of a wandering cloud*® 


3 Tbid., Berrathon, p. 396. 
' % Ibid., Dar-Thula, p. 348. 
% Oxford Edition, p. 363, 1. 110. 
* Tbid., p. 109, ll. 7-8. 
% Centenary Edition, Oithona, p. 135. 
% Oxford Edition, p. 109, ll. 5-6. 
37 Centenary Edition, ‘The Songs of Selma,” p. 409. 
38 Oxford Edition, p. 500, ll. 51-2. 
%® Centenary Edition, Conlath and Cuthona, p. 370. 
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with 
I wandered lonely as a cloud.‘ 


Compare the frequently repeated and varied Ossianic image 


Her breasts were like foam on the wave" 
Her white breast heaved . . . like the foam on the streamy Lubar® 
Her breast rose slowly to sight, like ocean’s heaving wave“ 
. . . her high heaving breast is seen, white as foamy waves“ 
. . . the bosom of whitening waves* 
. . calm as the breast of the lake“ 
The moon is in the east. Calm and bright is the breast of the lake*’ 


with Wordsworth’s 
This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon.** 


Or, to consider passages even more deeply characteristic of 
the Ossianic poems, as well as of Wordsworth, compare their 
manner of associating the death of man with environing nature: 


Three stones lift their grey heads, beneath a bending oak.** 
Four stones, with their heads of moss, are the only memorial of thee. A tree 
with scarce a leaf... .5° 
Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course, 
With rocks, and stones, and trees.*! 


But it is not in isolated echoes of imagery and phraseology 
that the real indebtedness of Wordsworth to Ossian is to be 
found. There is in Wordsworth’s poetry a curious inconsistency 
between theory and practice. He, the philosopher of the 
commonplace, is selected with Keats to exemplify Matthew 


4° Oxford Edition, p. 187, 1. 1. 

41 Centenary Edition, Carthon, p. 174. 

4 Tbid., Fingal, III, 63. 

4 Ibid., Colna-Dona, p. 195. 

“ Ibid., Sul-Malla of Lumon, p. 382. 

% Ibid., Cathlin of Clutha, p. 334. 

 Ibid., “The Songs of Selma,” Alpin, p. 413. 
4? Tbid., The Battle of Lora, p. 150. 

#8 Oxford Edition, p. 259, 1. 5. 

49 Centenary Edition, Temora, II, p. 253. 

5° Tbid., “The Songs of Selma,” Alpin, p. 413. 
5! Oxford Edition, p. 187, ll. 7-8. 
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Arnold’s “natural magic’ in English poetry; and his predilec- 
tion for lonely places and for wild, barbaric nature is in sharp 
contrast with his professed admiration for the “‘meanest flower 
that blows” and “the human heart by which we live.” The 
meagerness of minute details of nature and of the manners of 
life, which Gosse insists on as one of the chief arguments against 
the genuineness of Ossian,® is often quite as characteristic of 
Wordsworth. Selecting a passage almost at random from among 
The Poems of the Imagination, we meet with lines much re- 
sembling parts of the Ossianic “Songs of Selma” from Words- 
worth’s poem To the Clouds: 


The mountain blast 
Shall be our hand of music; he shall sweep 
The rocks, and quivering trees, and billowy lake, 
And search the fibres of the caves, and they 
Shall answer.» 


Why did the author of such things as the ‘Poems Founded 
on the Affections” return alone to dream his dreams in the 
Cave of Fingal, or seek solace in his poetry—as in his life— 
among barren mountains? 

Legouis glances at this inconsistency, and seems to be puzzled 
by it: 


He declares himself the obedient interpreter of that reality which seems the 
absolute antithesis of poetry. . . . But Wordsworth renounces the extraordinary 
features of reality, no less than those of fiction. The mountains which occupy 
so large a place in his work appear in it only by accident, if I may say so—because’ 
he was born and lived among them, and because he never describes anything 
but what has presented itself to his senses. They are unnecessary to his poetry, 
and almost inconsistent with his doctrine. The peculiar province of Words- 
worth is that of the common. Wherever selection was possible he held it his duty 
to borrow nothing from those elements of the world which are marvelous or 
unusual. 


This half-hearted explanation of Wordsworth’s love of the 
extraordinary features of nature as a mere accident of birth, 
the outgrowth of a careful and methodical observation of the 


52 On the Study of Celtic Literature, etc., New York, 1907, p. 129. 
53 Supra, p. 364. 

4 Oxford Edition, p. 230, lI. 61-5. 

% Op. cit., p. 446. 
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world which presented itself to his senses, would not go far 
toward explaining such a confessional as this: 


The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite. 


What relation can Macpherson’s Ossian be reasonably as- 
sumed to bear to these peculiar aspects of Wordsworth’s 
poetry—his power of “natural magic” and his love of wild 
nature? 

Arnold, although he seems not to have carried his reasoning 
consciously to its logical conclusion, was explicit in attributing 
the “natural magic” of English poetry to a Celtic influence,’’ 
and in ascribing to Macpherson’s Ossian the credit of com- 
municating this influence to modern European literature. After 
making all possible allowances for the faults of Macpherson’s 
work, he concludes that 


there will still be left in the book a residue with the very soul of the Celtic genius 
in it, and which has the proud distinction of having brought this soul of the 
Celtic genius into contact with the genius of modern Europe, and enriched al! 
our poetry by it. Woody Morven, and echoing Sora, and Selma with its silent 
halls!—we all owe them a debt of gratitude, and when we are unjust enough to 
Yorget it, may the Muse forget us!** 


And a more recent writer, more severe in his condemnation 
of Macpherson’s methods and less eloquent in his praise of Mac- 
pherson’s achievement, employs different terminology to express 
virtually the same general idea as to the influence of Ossian: 


The varied sources of his work and its worthlessness as a transcript of actual! 
Celtic poems do not alter the fact that he produced a work of art which by its 
deep appreciation of natural beauty and the melancholy tenderness of its treat- 
ment of the ancient legend did more than any single work to bring about the 
romantic movement in European . . . literature.5® 


In the imaginative interpretation of mountainous scenery, 
it is rather generally conceded that Macpherson’s Ossian served 


% Oxford Edition, p. 206, ll. 76-80. 

57 Op. cit., p. 120. 

58 Tbid., p. 116. 

59 Encyclopaedia Britannica, Eleventh Edition, sub “James Macpherson.” 
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to blaze the way for all who came after. To meet with a fine 
description of the mountains after the decade of 1760—and there 
were few enough before that—is likely to be to meet with the 
influence of Ossian. For instance, Dr. Myra Reynolds, in her 
survey of the treatment of nature in the literature of the eight- 
eenth century, remarks that Humphrey Clinker was the last 
novel by Smollett, and the only one in which he made effective 
use of nature;®* and she quotes from a letter from the country 
of Ossian: 


These are the lonely hills of Morven, where Fingal and his heroes enjoyed 
the same pastime. I feel an enthusiastic pleasure when I survey the brown 
heath that Ossian was wont to tread; and hear the wind whistle through the 
bending grass. . . . The poems of Ossian are in every mouth. 


So also Professor Veitch: 


Europe . . . rejoiced in the new vision of mountain glory and mountain 
freedom which was opened up in these strange, weird, Celtic poems. 


Sir Arthibald Geikie, in his lecture on the Types of Scenery 
and Their Influence on Literature, has emphasized the fact that 
in all English literature the finest and most adequate interpreta- 
tions of mountain scenery are Macpherson’s Ossian and the 
poetry of Wordsworth. He makes no attempt to draw an 
analogy, or to indicate a relationship between the two, even 
though some of the passages which he quotes from Wordsworth 
might almost be transferred to his discussion of the earlier work. 
To Ossian he gives unstinted praise for its fidelity to nature, 
its beauty (despite its monotony), and its power. The judgment 
of Geikie, himself an authority on the topography of the High- 
lands, contradicts the assertion of Wordsworth that Ossian is 
false to the truth of nature in its representation of mountain 
scenery: 

But when we discover that the endless allusions to topographical features 
are faithful delineations, which give the very spirit and essence of the scenery, 


we feel that whether they were written in the eighteenth century or the third, 
they display a poetic genius of no mean order. 


°° The Treatment of Nature in English Poetry, Chicago, 1909, p. 213. 

% Tbid., p. 214. 

® John Veitch, The Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry, Edinburgh and 
London, 1887, IT, 117-18. 
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The grandeur and gloom of the Highland mountains, the spectral mists that 
sweep round the crags, the roar of the torrents, the gleam of sunlight on moor 
and lake, the wail of the breeze among the cairns of the dead, the unspeakable 
sadness that seems to brood over the landscape whether the sky be clear or 
clouded—these features of West Highland scenery were first revealed by Mac- 
pherson to the modern world. This revelation quickened the change of feeling, 
already begun, in regard to the prevailing horror of mountain scenery. It 
brought before men’s eyes some of the fascination of the mountain-world, more 
especially in regard to the atmospheric effects that play so large a part in its 
landscape. It showed the titanic forces of storm and tempest in full activity 
And yet there runs through all the poems a vein of infinite melancholy. The 
pathos of life manifested itself everywhere, now in the tenderness of unavailing 
devotion, now in the courage of hopeless despair. . . . 

Never before or since have the endless changes of sky and atmosphere 
been more powerfully portrayed." 


Another lover of the Highlands, and at the same time one of 
the foremost authorities in the interpretation of Wordsworth, 
has put Ossian above Wordsworth in the power of expressing 
feeling for the mountains. John Campbell Shairp remarked in 
one of his Oxford lectures, shortly after a visit to the Ossian 
country: 


Even to this day, when one is alone in the loneliest places of the Highlands, 
in the wilderness where no man is, or the desolate moor of Rannoch, or among 
the grey boulders of Badenoch,—when 

“the loneliness 
Loadeth the heart, the desert tires the eye” — 
at such a time, if o1e wished a language to express the feeling that weighs 
upon the heart, where would one turn to find it? Not to Scott; not even to 
Wordsworth—though the power of hills was upon him, if upon any modern. 
Not in these, but in the voice of Cona alone would the heart find a language 
that would relieve it. 


In another discussion of Ossian Shairp came very near to mak- 
ing a statement regarding the influence of the poems upon 
Wordsworth—althovgh even here, apparently as a result of 
Wordsworth’s professed antipathy for Macpherson’s work, the 
relation does not seem to have been clearly grasped: 


Whether the poetry was old, or the product of the last century, it describes, 
as none other does, the desolation of dusky moors, the solemn brooding of the 
mists on the mountains, the occasional looking through them of sun by day, of 


%3. Landscape in History and Other Essays, London, 1905, pp. 115-17. 
* Aspects of Poetry, Oxford, 1881, p. 285. 
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moon and stars by night, the gloom of dark cloudy Bens or cairns, with flashing 
cataracts, the ocean with its storms as it breaks on the West Highland shores 
or on the headlands of the Hebrides. Wordsworth, though an unbeliever in 
Ossian, felt that the fit place for his spirit was 

‘Where rocks are rudely heaped and rent 

As by a spirit turbulent, 

Where sights are rough and sounds are wild 

And everything unreconciled, 

In some complaining dim retreat, 

For fear and melancholy meet.” 


Whatever men may now think of them there cannot be a doubt but these 
mountain monotones took the heart of Europe with a new emotion, and pre- 
pared it for that passion for mountains which has since possessed it. 


In a discussion of Wordsworth’s youth, Shairp emphasized 
the fact that his early interests and his communion with nature 
unconsciously fixed the bent of his mature thought and poetical 
expression : 


These were his supreme moments of existence, when the vi.ion first dawned 
upon his soul, when without knowing it he was baptized with an effiuence from 
on high, consecrated to be the poet-priest of Nature’s mysteries. The light 
that then came to him was in after years “the masterlight of all his seeing,” 
the fountain-head of his highest inspirations. From this was drawn that peculiar 
ethereal gleam which rests on his finest after productions—the ode to the 
Cuckoo, the poems on Matthew, Tintern Abbey, the Intinations of Immortal- 
ity, and many another poem. 


Whatever the literary merits of Ossian, its influence upon the 
imaginative powers of the young Romantic poets is abundantly 
established—except for Wordsworth. Is it a mere coincidence 
that so much of the world upon which the “inner eye” of 
Wordsworth loved to dwell—sun, moon, stars, clouds, winds, 
mountains, torrents, waves, rocks, moss, trees (commonplaces 
in the conventional language of poetry)—was like the world 
of Ossian?®? In Wordsworth—as in Ossian—these familiar phe- 
nomena of nature appear in the new glamor of “natural magic,”’ 
and exalted by that passionate love of wild nature which Legouis 


% On Poetic Interpretations of Nature, Boston, 1885, pp. 232-34. 

%® Tbid., p. 248. 

°7 Cf. Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, London, 1897, II, 51: “old Ossian’s 
old friends, sunbeams and mists.” 
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considers almost inconsistent with Wordsworth’s professed 
doctrines. Many of the same images occur again and again to 
both poets, and form the background of their most characteristic 
thoughts. 

Indeed, when Wordsworth would suggest most clearly the 
world of nature which has power to solace the soul of man, he 
has, in old memory, a vision of the land of Morven; as in the 
Ode on the Intimations of Immortality, the features of nature 
which draw the poet’s mind from unseasonable grief have more 
than a superficial resemblance to those detailed in Colma, one 
of the Ossianic “Songs of Selma’’: 


The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep; 


I hear the Echoes through the mountains throng, 
The Winds come to me from the fields of sleep,** 


The wind is heard in the mountain. The torrent pours down the rock. No 
hut receives me from the rain, forlorn on the hill of winds. . . . The rocks are 


grey on the steep.** 


JoHn ROBERT MOORE 


% Oxford Edition, p. 588, ll. 25-8. 
*® Centenary Edition, 410-11. 





XX. COLERIDGE AND THE IDEA OF EVOLUTION 


Coleridge, more than any other man in the England of his 
time, sensed what were the significant currents of thought then 
in the civilized world, although his recognition of many of these 
ideas seems instinctive rather than conscious. Coleridge was 
often a prophet who saw as in a glass darkly. But though 
darkly, he saw—or, at least, felt. 

One current of thought which Coleridge sensed, and which 
proved to be of the utmost importance to the advance of human 
knowledge, was that leading towards the idea of evolution. 
Coleridge’s relations to this idea have never, I think, been worked 
out in detail. His critics have either ignored the subject, or, 
going to the other extreme, have seized on a few phrases and 
acclaimed him as a prophet of evolution. Professor Gingerich, 
in a most useful article on Coleridge’s philosophy,' quoting 
from his Aids to Reflection the statement that “all things strive 
to ascend, and ascend in their striving,’’ observes in a foot-note: 
“These almost startlingly penetrative passages anticipate, so far 
as prophecy can anticipate, the evolutionary thought of a later 
generation, especially on its ethica) side, as expressed, for 
instance, in the poetry of Browning.’ Though there is truth in 
this observation, the questions raised by that remark of Col- 
eridge’s are, as I hope to show, far more complex than Mr. 
Gingerich’s comment would indicate. The same criticism applies 
to the judgment expressed by Professor Wylie: 


Coleridge’s habit of living and thinking by great principles was vivified 
by his recognition of the evolution in human progress, and of the organic nature 
of thought. . . . The mysterious and undemonstrable, which his philosophy 
called the root of all knowledge, perhaps made him sensitive to those processes 
of growth and development that his predecessors had so wholly ignored. But 
the air was full of the new truth. The days of Lamarck and Darwin were at 
hand; Kant and Goethe had fairly grasped the idea of evolution. . . . It was 
this idea of man’s historical relations and development that Coleridge made a 
moulding power in English thought. Though interested in the tendency of 
scientists toward a belief in evolution, he was content to leave the investigation 


1S. F. Gingerich, “From Necessity to Transcendentalism in Coleridge.” 
P.M.L.A., XXXV, iff. 
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in the hands of those, “capable of demonstrating its objective truth,” with the 
hope that we might thence receive “one other splendid proof that with the 
knowledge of law alone dwell power and prophecy.’ 


Deferring consideration of the passage to which Miss Wylie 
refers until it can be compared with Coleridge’s other state- 
ments, we may agree without hesitation that Coleridge had the 
spirit of evolution working in him. On the other hand, there is 
unquestionable proof, which will appear later, that he was not 
favorably “interested in the tendency of scientists toward a 
belief in evolution”—at least in organic evolution.’ As time 
went on the idea of evolution grew more and more powerful in 
Coleridge, but even to the end of his life we see him struggling 
beneath a hard crust of antagonistic ideas and beliefs which 
were fully as powerful. Coleridge’s was a mind of conflict in an 
age of conffict. 

The clearest plan to follow in discussing the subject will be, 
first, to trace the development of the evolutionary ideas in 
Coleridge’s mind; second, to describe the forces in him antag- 
onistic to these ideas; and, third, to outline something of the 
philosophy of life which Coleridge reached as a result of this 
inward conflict. 


I 


Positive ideas looking toward evolution, in the earlier part 
of Coleridge’s life, are so few and unimportant that we can 
disregard them here. But during the decade or so after his trip 
to Germany in 1798-1799* they begin to appear more frequently 
in his writings, and to be more significant in their implications. 

In 1801 he wrote to Thomas Poole’ 


I trust that I am about to do more—namely, that I shall be able to evolve 
all the five senses, that is, te deduce them from one sense, and to state their 
growth and the causes of their difference, and in this evolvement to solve the 
process of life and consciousness. 


? Laura J. Wylie, Studies in the Evolution of English Criticism, p. 197. The 
passage referred to is in The Friend, Essay 6, Section 2. 

* See, for instance, his comment on “man’s having progressed from an 
orang-outang state,” quoted in section II of this discussion. 

‘ For a good discussion of the influence of this trip on Coleridge’s mind, sec 
Professor Gingerich’s article, referred to before. 

5 March 16, 1801. (Coleridge’s Letters, Vol. I, p. 348). 
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Needless to say, Coleridge never carried out this ambitious 
plan. But the point of view he takes is decidedly evolutionary. 
The spirit of the time had begun its work upon him. 

One of the many eighteenth century philosophical ideas which 
the idea of evolution exploded was the “argument from design” 
—the contention of Paley and the other “natural theologians” 
that any living thing gives clear evidence that God created it, 
because one could not suppose so delicate a mechanism to have 
been produced without a superior Intelligence as the architect. 
Paley’s favorite example was the watch—we see a watch and 
know there must have been an intelligent being that made it. 
Therefore, when we see the infinitely more complex and delicately 
adjusted human or animal form, we should surely recognize a 
superior intelligence as the maker of that. To a believer in the 
theory of evolution this analogy of a living thing to a watch is 
very imperfect and crude—their origins, and the ways in which 
they come to be what they are, are entirely different. 

Coleridge reacted, significantly, away from the “argument 
from design” to the idea of growth. A marginal note which he 
made, probably about 1807,° in the Works of Robert Robinson 
shows this reaction very clearly. Robinson, upholding the argu- 
ment from design, makes the rather silly remark: 


Had I been born a Greenlander, I should have said, ““My kayak did not 
make itself. More skill is displayed in the structure of the meanest bird than in 
that of the best kayak, and more still in that of man than in the composition 
of either.” . 


Coleridge comments: 


Had Robinson been a Greenlander he would have thought thus: my kayak 
was made—the bird grew—and never have reasoned from one to the other. 


In this distinction between being made and growing lies the 
fundamental difference between the expounders of the argument 
from design, and those of dynamic philosophy and evolution. 
And Coleridge’s philosophy was dynamic. From this passage 
alone we could not be entirely sure, but he gives abundant 
evidence elsewhere. 

Probably the most wide-spread concept in natural philosophy 


® The note is included in Coleridge’s Notes Theological, Political, and Mis- 
cellaneous; p. 119, 
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during the eighteenth century was that of a “chain of being.’”’ 
The idea came originally from Aristotle, or possibly existed even 
earlier; but the philosopher who gave the idea directly to the 
eighteenth century was Leibnitz. Leibnitz added to the Arist- 
otelian chain of being the so-called “principle of continuity,”’ 
and thus we have the eighteenth century conception, that all 
forms of life are arranged in one great ascending chain, from the 
lowest forms up through the vegetables, then through the 
animals, “the diapason ending full in Man’’; that every species 
of living things (except, of course, man) is between two other 
species, one directly below it and one directly above it in the 
scale; and—here the principle of continuity comes in—that 
there are no breaks in the chain. “Natura non facit saltus.” 

Coleridge very probably accepted all through his life the 
doctrine of continuity. But his expressions of the idea appear 
only toward the end of the first decade in the century.® 

Through all this time, too, a further development of the idea 
of continuity was growing in him, which is one of his important 
advances toward the modern idea of evolution. The eighteenth 
century chain of being is, of course, utterly different from our 
present evolutionary idea of i*1e relations among species. Species 
are not above or below one another in any chain, but are diversi- 
fied like the branches of a tree. The modern symbol for the rela- 
tions among living forms is the family tree rather than the vital 
scale. Coleridge saw in part that the old vital scale did not 
represent organic nature’s true arrangement. In The Friend 
he says: 

So long back as the first appearance of Dr. Darwin’s Phytologia, I, then 
in earliest manhood, presumed to hazard the opinion, that the physiological 
botanists were hunting in a false direction, and sought for analogy where they 
should have looked for antithesis. I saw, or thought I saw, that the harmony 
between the vegetable and animal world was not a harmony of resemblances, 
but of contrast, and that their relation to each other was that of corresponding 
opposites. ... Since that time, the same idea has dawned in the minds of 
philosophers capable of demonstrating its objective truth by induction of facts 


in an unbroken series of correspondences in nature. From these men, or from 
minds enkindled by their labors, we may hope hereafter to receive it, or rather 


7 Other names for the idea are: “scale of being,” “vital chain,” “vital scale,” 
“échelle des étres.” 

5 See his note on the passage in Stillingfleet referring to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
which I shall discuss in another connection later in this article. 
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the yet higher idea to which it refers us, matured into laws of organic nature, 
and thence to have one other splendid proof, that with the knowledge of law 
alone dwell power and prophecy.® 


This passage, by the way, is the one from which Miss Wylie 
quoted. The idea Coleridge wished to have demonstrated by 
scientists is the divergence of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, or rather a “yet higher idea, matured into laws of organic 
nature.” Miss Wylie evidently takes this “higher idea” to be 
evolution. What Coleridge is obviously referring to is the system 
of nature described in the Theory of Life and elsewhere,!® a 
system growing directly from the harmony of contrast between 
the animal and vegetable worlds, and the only system of which 
he ever speaks in connection with this contrast. 

The animal kingdom, then, is not a continuation up the vital 
scale from the vegetable, but the two kingdoms diverge. From 
the lowest orders of life “flow, as in opposite directions, the two 
streams of vegetation and animalization.”" Coleridge escaped 
the fallacy which is a distinct flaw even in the system of that 
most important early evolutionist, Erasmus Darwin. Erasmus 
Darwin’s futile attempts to show that plants change into animals 
were the result of his failure to realize clearly that these two 
great kingdoms of organic life do not follow each other, but 
diverge from a common point. Coleridge saw this latter fact 
clearly; unfortunately, he did not extend his reasoning to the 
lesser divisions of organic nature. He simply presupposes two 
diverging vital chains instead of one, not realizing that the prin- 
ciple of divergence applies within the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms as well as between them. 


® This is not in The Friend as it was originally published in 1809, so far as 
I can find, but is in the enlarged version of 1818, Section 2, Essay 6. My 
references to The Friend, unless otherwise stated, are to the version printed 
in the Complete Works of Coleridge, New York, 1884. 

10 See the summary of Coleridge’s system, later in this discussion. 

1 Theory of Life, Bohn edition, p. 410. The Theory of Life evidently contains 
some alterations or additions by James Gillman. See Editor’s Preface, and 
Dr. Seth Watson’s Preface, in the Bohn edition. A Brandl (S. T. Coleridge and 
the English Romantic School, Chap. VIII) calls Gillman the author and Coleridge 
only the helper. The extent of Gillman’s contributions seems impossible to 
ascertain. The main ideas, at least, are undoubtedly Coleridge’s, for almost 
every one of them can be paralleled in Coleridge’s other writings. So I use the 
essay as Coleridge’s, without depending, however, upon statements from it 
unless they are corroborated by Coleridge’s statements elsewhere. 
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During the next decade, 1810-1820, Coleridge’s philosophy 
became more and more perme «ted with the conception of dy- 
namic life in nature. He saw nature less and less as a passive 
static condition of things that goes on in the same eternal round, 
and more and more as a nature which is living and growing. 
Just a word of caution at this point—I say Coleridge conceived 
of mature as growing through her manifold forms. This ap- 
proaches the idea of evolution, but does not necessarily reach it. 
But of that more a little later. Coleridge was coming more and 
more definitely to emphasize natura naturans rather than the 
natura naturata—the creative and developing side of nature 
rather than nature looked at only as a picture.” 

So far this conception of nature might have been entirely a 
pantheistic attitude, with no relation to science or to evolution. 
But another element entered his philosophy, which came directly 
from science, I feel sure. This was his growing belief in the unity 
of organization among different species of animals—a unity 
which is based on certain great universal laws.“ He uttered 
words of the highest praise concerning John Hunter, because 
Hunter in bis Museum showed that he had grasped the great 
fact that zoology is a study of unified and interdependent 
phenomena. Coleridge called Hunter “the profoundest, I had 
almost said the only, physiological philosopher of the latter half 
of the preceding century.” Botany Coleridge considered not 
yet a science, in spite of the work of Linnaeus, because it was 
still merely a catalogue of facts, and had “‘yet to expect the 
devotion and energies of the philosopher.’’™ In 1818 or there- 
abouts Coleridge became acquainted with the work of Geoffroy 
Saint-Hilaire, his pregnant ideas on the unity of animal com- 
position, and his theory that different families and even different 
classes of animals have organs and structures analogous to one 
another—that, for instance, the fin of a fish, the wing of a bird, 


12 See Essays on the Fine Arts, written 1814. (Bohn edition, Miscellanies 
and Theory of Life, p. 46.) 

18 Fora full account of this important idea and its history, see Isidore Geoffroy 
Saint-Hilaire’s Vie, Travaux, et Doctrine Scientifique de Etienne Geoffroy Saint- 
Hilaire, Paris and Strasbourg, 1847. For a brief explanation of the idea and 
its history, see my article, “Did Thomas Lovell Beddoes believe in the Evolu- 
tion of Species?”’ (Mod. Philol., XXI, No. 1, August 1923). 

4 See The Friend, final version, Section 2, Essay 7 and Essay 9. 

8 The Friend, final version, Section 2, Essay 6. 
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the hand of a man, are all analogous in their structure and closely 
interrelated. Geoffroy Saint-Hiliire’s ideas exerted, I believe, a 
very strong influence on Coleridge’s growing appreciation of 
organic nature’s unity of structure and his realization that 
science should study and apprehend the laws and conditions on 
which this unity depends, not simply classify and catalogue 
phenomena. Coleridge wrote a marginal note to an article by 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire in the Quarterly Journal of Foreign 
Medicine and Surgery,* which indicates how eagerly he received 
these new scientific ideas which coincided with the growing 
spirit within him. Geoffroy wrote as follows: 


Nature constantly employs the same materials, and only displays her in- 
genuity in varying their forms. . . . If one organ is found of an extraordinary 
size, the neighboring parts are less developed; yet each of them is not the less 
preserved, although in a degree so minute as frequently to render them almost 
useless. They become so many rudiments, which bear witness in some measure 
to the permanence of the general plan. 


The passage is written from Geoffroy’s typical point of view. 
Coleridge’s comment is: 


i. e., in the simplest living organism, ex. gr., the Polyp, all the powers of life 
are potentially contained in the lowest; but as productive power cannot be 
without product, we must assume, even in the minimum of energy, a corre- 
spondent minimum of Product—and a production bearing the character of 
potentiality, answering to the potential state of the productivity—viz., of no 
or obscure use to the animal, yet prophetic of an important function in some 
higher genus or species—or again historic of a by-gone use. 


The spirit of evolution is clearly and emphatically a power, 
even though an unconscious power, behind these sentences. 
But Coleridge, it will be observed, strikes one note which is 


6 Vol. I, 1818-19, p. 89: “Art. IX. Du couvercle des Branchies dans les 
poissons; et des quatre os correspondans du conduit auditif dans les animaux 
4 respiration aérienne. Extrait abrégé du premier mémoire d’un ouvrage 
imprimé mais qui n’est pas encore publié et qui est intitulé ‘Philosophie Ana- 
tomique’, ou l’organisation des animaux vertébrés ramenée 4 un type uniforme. 
Tome I. Dans lequel on traite des appareils osseux de l’organe respiratoire 
sous le rapport de l’identité de leurs matériaux. Par M. Geoffroi St. Hilaire, 
Membre de I’Institut de France, &c. &c. &c. (Communicated by the Author).”’ 
The passage quoted from Geoffroy is the first paragraph of the article. This 
volume of the Quarterly Journal is rare. The Surgeon-General’s library, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has a copy. Coleridge’s marginal note is published in his Notes 
Theological, Political, and Miscellaneous, pp. 248-49. 
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different from anything in Geoffroy. This is the idea that these 
rudimentary organs are “prophetic” of higher functions. 
Geoffroy’s theory supposes no such prophetic power in Nature. 
He simply says that Nature is working always with the same 
elementary organs, increasing or diminishing them, giving them 
one function or another, as they may be necessary for the good 
of the particular animal concerned. He expresses this in the 
last paragraph of his article in the Quarterly Journal: 


Whence arises all this metamorphosis, and all this variety of form? From 
nature herself: she has assigned to the elementary organs the duty of assuming 
various combinations, of acting as if they were instruments out of use. She 
has laid them aside with such ingenuity, that they may be ready for every call. 


From 1820 on, new books Coleridge read, new scientific work 
he heard about, gave constantly increased strength to the forces 
within him working toward evolution. Finally, in three of his 
latest writings, Aids to Reflection, the Theory of Life, and the 
Constitution of Church and State, also in the reports of his con- 
versations during those latter years when he lived at Highgate,” 
this aspect of his philoso shy receives its most complete and most 
highly developed expression, and his statements can be synthe- 
sized into something approaching a system. Coleridge—or 
Gillmaa and Coleridge—gives most of these ideas in the Theory 
of Life, and they can be found quite compactly expressed there. 
I am, however, not depending on the sole authority of that 
essay (see foot-note 11) except for the wording of its definition 
of life as an act and process—and can anyone knowing anything 
of Coleridge’s ideas or his prose style question that Coleridge, 
not Gillman, either wrote or directly inspired those last sentences 
of the essay? 

Life, says Coleridge, “‘is not a thing—a self-subsistent hypos- 
tasis—but an act and process.” It is, in other words, nature 
working out her development by forces subject to uni- 
versal laws. And the most important of these forces are two 
that oppose each other; a tendency in nature as a whole to 
unify more fully and completely, and a tendency in every parti- 
cular animal to become more definite and more individual. 
“Life, as Life, supposes a positive or universal principle in 


17 In Table Talk, and in the conversation reported by J. A. Heraud in his 
Oration on the Death of Coleridge, published in 1834. 
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nature, with a negative principle in every particular animal, 
the latter, or limitative power, constantly acting to individualize, 
and, as it were, figure the former.’’® This results in an equi- 
librium, as it were, of different degrees, the degrees being 
represented by the various forms of living things. As the 
equilibrium changes and advances, there is a constant increase 
in intensity of individualization among living forms, yet a 
constantly maintained totality—in other words, the many 
markedly individual forms of life are at the same time part of the 
great unity of nature. The minerals (which are considered to 
have Life as everything that is has to some degree) illustrate 
“mere unity of powers.”!® The crystals, a step higher, con- 
stitute the simplest forms of “totality.”” Another step higher are 
such things as fossils, peat, coal, coral, etc., which are the 
residue of animal or vegetable life.2° (Here Coleridge—or 
Gillman—is, of course, off the track, and he feels very uncertain 
about the matter himself). Then come the lowest vegetables 
and animals, where “the individual is apparent and separate, 
but subordinate to anything in man.’’! And so the vegetables 
and animals diverge, the series of animal forins culminating thus 
far in man. 

Furthermore, nature is prophetic, and announces the higher 
forms by sure indications in the lower: 

The metal at its height of being seems a mute prophecy of the coming 
vegetation, into a mimic semblance of which it crystallizes. . . . And who that 
hath watched their ways with an understanding heart, could, as the vision 
evolving, still advanced toward him, contemplate the filial and loyal bee; the 
home-building . . . swallow; and above all the manifoldly intelligent ant 


tribes . . . and not say to himself, Behold the shadow of approaching humanity, 
the sun rising from behind, in the kindling morn of creation!” 


'8 Theory of Life, Bohn edition, p. 430. See also: Table Talk for July 9, 1827: 
“In the very lowest link in the vast and mysterious chain of Being, there is an 
effort, although scarcely apparent, at individualization; but it is almost lost 
in the mere nature. A little higher up, the individual is apparent and separate, 
but subordinate to anything in man. At length, the animal rises to be on a par 
with the lowest power of the human nature. There are some of our natural 
desires which only remain in our most perfect state on earth as means of the 
higher powers’ acting.’’ 

9 Theory of Life, Bohn edition, p. 389. 

© Theory of Life, pp. 389-90. 

1 Table Talk for July 9, 1827. 

* Aids to Reflection: Comment on Aphorism 74. See for the same idea 
expressed in other words, On the Constitution of Church and State, the Dialogue 
between Demosius and Mystes. 
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Finally, Coleridge comes as close as he ever came to the idea 
of evolution: 


Nature is rather an appetence to be, than Being itself. Nature is essentially 
imperfect, and all her tendencies are, (so to speak) “to supersede herself.’’ Thus 
the fin of a fish is a hand, but without the uses, it only serves as a fan; but 
there it shows that an imperfection has begun to be felt; and which imperfection 
is removed more or less, in a higher scale of creatures.” 


Thus all lower Natures find their highest good in semblances and seekings 
of that which is higher and better. All things strive to ascend, and ascend in 
their striving. And shall man alone stoop? . . . No! it must be a higher good 
to make you happy.™* 


Could Coleridge have said this Iast without seeing the truth 
of evolution? He could. He did not realize the truth of evolu- 
tion. 


II 


For proof of my statement that Coleridge did not realize 
the truth of evolution, I shall have to trace chronologically 
some other elements in Coleridge’s philosophy, in much the 
same way that I have noted the growth of forces within him 
tending toward—though not reaching—evolution. 

In Coleridge’s early period (before 1798-1799) he was clearly 
influenced by Unitarian ideas, and tended towards the idea 
that God is pervasive through all things, that man is a part of 
nature and sharer in God’s love along with the rest of creation. 
This point of view was closer to the evolutionary spirit than 
the orthodox Trinitarian doctrines of the time were. But 
Coleridge never became so profoundly influenced by this type 
of philosophy as to lose a certain substratum of orthodox belief. 
A fragmentary note which he wrote in his note-book for 1795- 
1798 shows that Unitarianism did not have unqualified charms 
for him:“‘Unitarians, travelling from Orthodoxy to Atheism— 
Why? etc.” 


% Given as Coleridge’s words in a Thursday morning colloquy about the 
year 1827, by John A. Heraud, in his Oration on the Death of Coleridge, published 
1834. 

™* Aids to Reflection: Comment on Aphorism 74. 

% Page 9b of note-book, as printed in the Archiv fiir das Stud. der neueren 
Sprachen, Vol. 97, pp. 333ff. 
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The ending of his poem The olian Harp is significant 
of his frame of mind. The poet loses himself momentarily in a 
dream that all of animated nature may be as harps for “‘one 
intellectual breeze, at once the Soul of each, and God of all,” 
but his Sara brings him back to orthodoxy again, and he rests 
content. Coleridge’s own nature, I suspect, often played the 
same réle which he assigns in this poem to Sara. He was react- 
ing against rationalism also before his trip to Germany. In 
the 1795-98 note-book he reminds himself: “In the Essay on 
Berkeley to speak of Sir Isaac Newton and other materialists.’’* 

The most signficant passages in Coleridge’s works as evidence 
against his belief in evolution are those referring to Erasmus 
Darwin. Coleridge was on his famous trip to secure subscribers 
for The Watchman when he first met Erasmus Darwin. He de- 
scribes an interview with “Dr. Darwin, the everything except the 
Christian!” in a letter of 1796.27 He seems to have been chiefly, 
and unfavorably, impressed with Erasmus Darwin’s deistic 
beliefs; in fact, Coleridge always considered Darwin an atheist, 
an opinion which is not borne out by Darwin’s writings. 

Coleridge makes numerous references to Darwin and was 
obviously deeply impressed by his abilities.2* But all the evidence 
concurs in indicating that he did not accept in the slightest 
Dr. Darwin’s views on the evolution of species. 

The question whether or not Coleridge believed in the evolu- 


% Page 29a of the note-book. This, by the way, somewhat weakens Pro- 
fessor Gingerich’s point made on page 23 of his article referred to before. He 
quotes a letter to Poole, written in 1801, which contains strictures on Newton 
as a materialist, and cites it as one of the first unmistakable signs of Coleridge’s 
change of heart after his trip to Germany. Coleridge said, as can be seen by 
his note-book, the same thing about Newton, before his trip to Germany. 
I suspect that Professor Gingerich has somewhat underestimated the elements 
of Coleridge’s later beliefs which were showing themselves distinctly, even 
before his trip to Germany. 

7 To Josiah Wade, Jan. 27, 1796. (Coleridge’s Letters, Vol. I, pp. 152-53). 

°8 See for example: Note-book for 1795-98 (Archiv fiir das Stud. der neueren 
Sprachen), p. 25. Allsop, Thomas: Letters etc. of Coleridge, Vol. 2, p. 115. 
Biographia Epistolaris, Vol. I,p. 218 (Letter of Nov. 12, 1800), Vol. II, pp. 15 
(Letter of June, 1807), and 46-7 (Letter of Jan. 30, 1809). The Letters of S. T. 
Coleridge, Vol. I, p. 211 (Dec. 31, 1796), 215 (Feb. 6, 1797), 386 (July 29, 1802). 
Table Talk for May 1, 1830. Anima Poetae, pp. 3, 4, 78, 127-28, 236. Biographia 
Literaria, (Bohn edition) p. 8. The Friend (final version), Section II, Essay VI. 
Miscellanies and Theory of Life (Bohn edition), p. 16. 
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tion of species can, in fact, be settled without going any farther 
than his remarks concerning Erasmus Darwin. In a letter 
to Wordsworth written in 1815 Coleridge gives an interesting 
and unconsciously amusing account of what he had hoped 
Wordsworth’s Recluse would have been; he says, among other 
things: 

Next, I understood that you would take the human race in the concrete, 
have exploded the absurd notion of Pope’s “Essay on Man,” Darwin, and all 
the countless believers even (strange to say) among Christians of man’s having 
progressed from an orang-outang State—so contrary to all history, to all religion, 
nay, to all possibility—to have affirmed a Fall in some sense, as a fact, the 
possibility of which cannot be understood from the nature of the will, but the 
reality of which is attested by experience and conscience.?® 


A perfectly plain, straightforward statement of Coleridge’s 
beliefs on the question of man’s history as a species. The 
reference to Pope’s Essay on Man is curious. The Essay on 
Man expresses no evolutionary doctrines, except at times to 
take the Lucretian point of view that man has risen from a 
savage state. This is probably what Coleridge is referring to. 
It seems very likely that he was thinking of Lucretius in that 
connection, for shortly before in the same letter he referred to 
Lucretius as follows: “‘Whatever in Lucretius is poetry is not 
philosophy, whatever is philosophical is not poetry.” 

Evidently Coleridge perceived well enough the logical out- 
come of the Lucretian history of man (a perception which most 
readers of Lucretius in the eighteenth century did not have), 
and ranked Lucretius with Darwin. On the same principle, 
he ranked Darwin with Pope and the other “countless believers”’ 
in this part of the Lucretian philosophy—and condemned their 
point of view utterly. 

In connection with this passage I have just discussed, an- 
other passage is significant, as corroborating Coleridge’s dis- 
belief in the evolution of species. This is a marginal note to 
Edward Stillingfleet’s Origines Sacrae: or a Rational Account 
of the Grounds of Christian Faith (published 1675) .*° Stillingfleet 
had written as follows: 


2° May 30, 1815. (Letters of S. T. Coleridge, Vol. II, p. 648). 

5° Coleridge: Notes on Stillingfleet. Printed for private circulation, Glasgow, 
1875. Originally published in The Athenaeum, for March 27, 1875. 

31 On page 544 of the Origines Sacrae. 
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Sir W. Rawleigh gives a prudent caution, that men ought not to take animals 
of a mixed nature, as mules or hyenas, nor such as differ in size and shape from 
each other, as the cat of Europe and ounce of India, into the several species 
of animals. 


This passage provoked the following comment from Coleridge: 


What! did Sir Walter Raleigh believe that a male and female ounce (and, 
if so, why not two tigers and lions, etc.?) would have produced, in course of 
generations, a cat, or a cat a lion? This is Darwinizing with a vengeance. 
By this mode of reasoning he might have reduced Noah’s stowage to at most 
half-a-dozen, so beautiful is the gradation of the species and genera of animals 
from mento mice. _ 


Sir Walter has already received some attention from histor- 
ians, as an early believer in the mutability of species. What 
is important to us is Coleridge’s reaction to the idea. He im- 
mediately connects it with Erasmus Darwin’s views, and sees 
the implications of such a possibility for promiscuous mixing 
of breeds. If he had reacted favorably to this idea, he would 
have become a thorough evolutionist, for we have seen before 
that he was progressing away from the belief in a vital chain, 
and that he saw the unity and the continuity of nature. But 
he stopped short at the evolution of species. 

One fundemental cause for Coleridge’s failure to accept the 
evolution of species is implied in the passage I have quoted 
from his letter to Wordsworth. Coleridge, after his trip to 
Germany, and to some extent before, believed in the orthodox 
doctrine of the Fall of Man. In 1816 he wrote as part of his 
Confessio Fidei: “I believe, and hold it as the fundamental 
article of Christianity, that I am a fallen creature.’ 

He always qualified his belief by saying he meant ‘‘a Fall in 
some sense”’: he never accepted an unqualified literal interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. But the doctrine of “a Fall in some sense” 
to his mind entirely excluded the Lucretian idea of man’s 
progress from a savage state and still more the doctrines of 
Erasmus Darwin. If man’s remote ancestors were the lower 
animals, Coleridge reasoned, man cannot have “fallen” in any 
sense. Therefore, a belief in the evolution of man is not only 
false but dangerous. 

® Foot-note by editor of the Noles on Stillingfleet: ‘Raleigh believed the 


hyzna to be a hybrid between the wolf and the fox.” 
% Coleridge’s Complete Works, V, 16. 
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But might he not have accepted evolution for the lower 
organic forms, and excepted man? Coleridge was no fool. We 
have seen with what sureness of insight he perceived that the 
Lucretian doctrines in Pope’s Essay on Man are akin to the 
evolutionary doctrines of Erasmus Darwin, and that Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s belief in numerous animal “mules” leads straight 
toward a belief in the mutability of species. No. If other organic 
forms are the product of evolution, man’s physical body must be, 
too—there was no way of avoiding the conclusion. It had to be 
both, or neither. And Coleridge preferred neither. 

Yet, as I have said before, Coleridge could not help seeing 
more and more clearly as his life went on that man is very 
closely allied to the other animals. The result was an attempt 
to compromise. 


III 


Coleridge found many suggestions for such a compromise 
in the German philosophers, especially Kant and Schelling. 
In the first place, he accepted the idea particularly advocated 
by Schelling, that science can be and should be the product 
of deductive reasoning—the opposite attitude from that of 
the Baconian school, and 4 reaction from it. 

Then, proceeding deductively from his presupposition of 
man’s place in nature, Coleridge included in his philosophy 
the Kantian distinction between reason and understanding. 
In The Statesman’s Manual® Coleridge declares: 


Man alone was created in the image of God: a position groundless and in- 
explicable, if the reason in man do not differ from the understanding. For this 
the inferior animals (many at least) possess in degree: and assuredly the divine 
image or idea is not a thing of degrees. 





: 


' 
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y 
4 Reason is the distinctively spiritual faculty in man which 
Fi makes him different from all other animals. Understanding 
4 is not absolute, like reason, but is relative, and is a power present 
a *T am not, needless to say, here outlining any chronological process of 


thought in Coleridge’s mind; I am simply trying to treat the matter logically, 
as I see it. Coleridge’s reasoning of this sort was possibly conscious, possibly. 
unconscious. 

% Published 1816. For a discussion of this distinction between reason and 
understanding, see, for example, Professor Gingerich’s article, referred to before. 
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to some extent in certain lower animals. Understanding con- 
cerns itself with ideas from the senses: reason, with ideas of the 
supersensuous and spiritual. Coleridge here is in agreement 
with Kant, and innumerable others, in their reaction against 
the rationalism of Hume (where “reason” is only what Coleridge 
would term “understanding”’) toward transcendentalism. 

This distinction placed man on a different plane from the 
lower animals, and made the belief in a Fall possible. Coleridge ; 
evidently thought that if he should accept the evolution of | 4 
species, and the evolution of man, such a distinction between , 
reason and understanding could not exist—or rather he prob- 
ably reasoned the other way, that since this distinction does 
exist, therefore the descent of man from the lower arimals is 
impossible. 

The result was a conception of nature which can be found 
in other thinkers of Coleridge’s time and earlier; a conception 
which resembles the idea of evolution quite closely, but which 
is utterly different—which is a step towards the idea of evolu- 
tion, but decidedly not that idea itself. Coleridge believed 
that Nature has progressed from lower to higher forms. But 
by this he meant that the higher forms were created after 
the lower, not that the one grew from the other. In ‘“‘the 
mysterious Week, the teeming work-days of the Creator,’ 
this abstract universal Nature produced first minerals, then 
the lowest vegetables and animals, and then in two diverging 
ascending series, the higher vegetables, and the higher animals 
ending in the highest, man. The “prophetic’’ organs and 
structures are simply Nature’s prophecies of her higher pro- 
ductions. 

So, putting together the positive forces in Coleridge working 
toward evolution, and the negative forces working against it, 
we have a complex mixture of ideas and tendencies, not by any 
means all of which can be reconciled to one another even 
by Coleridge’s own system. But the essential facts, as I see 
them, are these: Coleridge was deeply and increasingly in- 
fluenced by the ideas in his time working toward evolution. 
But he felt that the religious doctrines of man’s fall and re- | 





% Aids to Reflection, Comment on Aphorism 74. 
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demption did not admit the possibility of evolution itself.” So 
he refused to accept evolution, and tried to explain the spirit 
of the very idea he would not accept, by supposing that an ab- 
stract “Nature” developed and grew in its production of new 
and increasingly higher forms of life, but that these forms did 
not grow or develop from each other. 

Coleridge’s faith in the unevolutionary parts of his system, 
in fact, wavered as his life drew toward a close. The new spirit 
was becoming too strong in him. He saw, and said, ‘“‘All 
things strive to ascend, and ascend in their striving.”** Then 
he tried to believe that in spite of this, there are limits to 
species, that one species of living things always tries to rise 
but is eternally baffled by the boundaries of its species: 

There must, therefore, have everlastingly been an anguish, and an agony, 
and an eternal baffling, between True Being and that which was not True 
Being, but was striving to become so.*® 

This is perhaps somewhat cryptic in expression. But that 
Coleridge meant what I think he did seems to be fairly well 
evidenced by the fact that J. A. Heraud, who reports the 
conversation in which Coleridge said this, and was deeply 
impressed by Coleridge’s philosophy, included in his poem 
The Descent into Hell this idea of Coleridge’s and expresses 
it more clearly than Coleridge himself does: 

Nature yearns 
To rid her imperfections . . .“' now apart 
Abiding . . . and to be with thee (God); discerns 


And feels her wants, and evermore desires 
Through all the scales of Being;* and returns 
By a perpetual process; and aspires 
37 Henry Crabbe Robinson (Blake, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lamb, etc. Se- 
lections from the Remains of H.C. Robinson. Ed. Edith J. Morley, 1922. p. 62) 
wrote of Coleridge: “(He afterwards made many remarks on the doctrine of the 
Trinity from which I could gather only that he was very desirous to be orthodox, 
to indulge in all the subtleties and refinements of metaphysics and yet conform 
with the popular religion.” 
38 Aids to Reflection, Comment on Aphorism 74. 
8° J. A. Heraud’s account of one of Coleridge’s conversations in 1827. 
See his Oration on the Death of Coleridge. 
4° Published 1830. Heraud quotes his verses I am citing, as a foot-note to 
this passage from Coleridge’s conversation, and says the idea in the poem is 
taken from this idea in Coleridge. See his Oration on the Death of Coleridge, p. 7. 
“ Dotted line is Heraud’s, not an indication of passages omitted. 
* Italics mine. 
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By an eternal strife, and agony 
Eternal—ever baffled; and ne’er tires 

Of her great anguish for delivery 

From travail groaning, with the appetence 
For Being which alone is found in thee! 

The “anguish” and “agony” are, in a sense, true concepts. 
But the “eternal baffling” which Coleridge ascribes to Nature, 
is really existent, not in Nature, but in his own mind, which 
felt the truth of evolution and refused to see it. 

Anyone who has adventured on the happy hunting ground 
of Coleridge’s sources will understand the difficulty of an at- 
tempt to treat them briefly. One is apt to wonder sometimes 
whether Coleridge said anything that did not have its source 
or parallel in some other writer. It is not as an originator 
but as a reflector—a many-faceted reflector—that Coleridge is 
important. All I shall do here is to suggest a few sources for 
Coleridge’s evolutionary ideas (many others could undoubtedly 
be found) and refer to other works on the subject. 

Coleridge’s philosophy after his trip to Germany was, of 
course, soaked through and through in the ideas of German 
metaphysicians and critics. Kant is the source for his distinc- 
tion between the reason and the understanding: Schelling the 
source for his belief that science should be deductive, and for 
his conception of the opposing forces, universality and in- 
dividuality, in nature.“ An influence on both Schelling and 
Coleridge was the dynamic philosophy of Giordano Bruno." 

48 For the latter idea in Schelling, see Ideen zu einer Philosophie der Natur, 
Book 2, Zusatz to Chapt. 6. The idea has a distinct resemblance to part of 
Herbert Spencer’s evolutionary philosophy. In spite of the numerous articles 
that have appeared on the subject of Coleridge’s debt to the Germans, no one 
has yet made a comprehensive survey of the field. The partial studies thus far 
made concentrate mostly on Coleridge’s critical rather than his philosophical 
ideas. A.C. Dunstan (“The German Influence on Coleridge”: Modern Language 
Review, XVII, 272-81; XVIII, 183-201) has a foot-note giving a list of publica- 
tions on the subject (g. v.), and his own article contains some material on Cole- 
ridge’s philosophy, though concerned chiefly with Coleridge’s critical ideas. 
A. D. Snyder (The Critical Principle of the Reconciliation of Opposites as Em- 
ployed by Coleridge, Ann Arbor, 1918) connects Coleridge’s idea of a contracting 
and an expanding force in nature with Schelling. The earlier attacks and de- 
fenses of Coleridge by De Quincey, Hare, Gillman, and Ferrier are also in- 
teresting historically in this connection. For an account of the controversy see 
A. A. Helmholtz, The Indebtedness of S. T. Coleridge to A. W. von Schlegel, 
Madison, Wis., 1907. 

“ See Biographia Literaria, Chap. IX. 
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French and English thinkers were also influences. John 
Hunter in England and Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire in France both 
helped fix in Coleridge’s mind the idea of the unity of organiza- 
tion in animals.“ Coleridge read also Sir Everard Home, 
Abernethy, and Hatchett, and refers to their work in com- 
parative anatomy and embryology as corroborating the ideas 
of Hunter.” 

Coleridge’s relations with Erasmus Darwin I have already 
discussed. He read also Lyell’s Geology, that landmark in 
the history of evolutionary geology.” So much for authors 
directly connected with the history of evolution. Coleridge 
read very widely indeed, and the idea of evolution rose from 
many and devious currents of thought; so his reading of Mal- 
thus, Horne Tooke, and Lorenz Oken, for instance, has connec- 
tions with the subject, which it would take a treatise on the 
history of evolution to make clear. 

Coleridge, in fact, was awake to nearly all of the movements 
of thought in his time. His was the type of mind that could not 
help feeling currents of thought, even though sometimes this 
almost instinctive insight went against his own inclinations and 
beliefs. Except in rare instances, he did not go beyond his time, 
at least in regard to the ideas with which we are concerned. 
The progress of his mind, in fact, is nearly parallel to that of the 
thought of his age in general. The rationalist movement of 
the eighteenth century, culminating and to some extent working 
its own destruction in Hume, is represented in Coleridge by his 
state of mind before his trip to Germany. The transcendenta! 
movement of Kant and his followers, a reaction from the 
rationalistic philosophy, is represented in Coleridge by the 
transcendental side of his philosophy. And finally the spirit 
of evolution, which came more directly from the school of 
Hume than from the school of Kant, but had elements of both 


*S Coleridge very probably read not only the article by Geoffroy in the 
Quarterly Journal (see earlier in this discussion), but also Geoffroy’s Philosophie 
Anatomique. Compare, for instance, Philosophie Anatomique, Part I, Paris, 
1818, pp. xxiiff, 97, 98, 412, with J. A. Heraud’s account of a conversation with 
Coleridge, in Heraud’s Oration on the Death of S. T. Coleridge. 

See The Friend, final version, Sect. 2, Essay 7. 

47 See Table Talk for June 29, 1833. 
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and was different from each, that under-current of thought 
which was growing more and more powerful in the early nine- 
teenth century, can be seen working its way upward in Cole- 
ridge’s mind, too. But it never crystallized into a clear belief, 
for Coleridge; his mind was not quite ready for its reception. 
GEORGE R. PoTTER 
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Miss Austen, in a letter to her sister Cassandra dated De- 
cember 18, 1798, writes thus of a circulating library about to 
be opened, presumably at Steventon, on January 14: 


ee a 
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As an inducement to subscribe, Mrs. Martin tells me that her collection 
is not to consist only of novels, but of every kind of literature, etc. She might 
have spared this pretension to our family who are great novel readers and not 
ashamed of being so; but it was necessary, I suppose, to the self-consequence 
of half her subscribers.' 


Nor was the reading of novels confined to the feminine portion 
of the Austen family: ‘My father is now reading The Midnight 
Bell’ ;? “My father has bought it [Fitz-Albini}*”’; “James reads 
it [Marmion] aloud every evening” ;* “I wonder James did not 
like it [The Heroine] better.’® Such statements are of not in- 
frequent occurrence in the letters. It was to the author’s 
personal experience that we owe the endorsement of masculine 
interest in novel reading expressed by Henry Tilney of North- 
anger Abbey, doubtless a young gentleman of parts. Henry 
has discovered that men are almost as great novel readers as 
women: 


| I, myself, [he says to Catherine Morland], have read hundreds and hundreds. 
Do not imagine that you can cope with me in a knowledge of Julias and Louisas. 





; If we proceed to particulars, and engage in the never ceasing inquiry of ‘Have 
. 4 ii you read this?’ and ‘Have you read that?’ I shall soon leave you as far behind 
y me as... your friend Emily herself left poor Valancourt when she went with 





her aunt into Italy.® 


5 : . 

i Thus does the hero champion his sex in the practice of novel 
reading and at the same time proclaim his acquaintance with 
one of the best sellers of the day. 
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1 William Austen-Leigh and R. A. Austen-Leigh, Jane Austen, Her Life and 
Letters. 2nd ed., N. Y., 1914, p. 117. Hereafter referred to as Life and Letters. 

2 To Cassandra, Oct. 1798, Life and Letters, p. 111. All references to letter. 
are to those addressed to Cassandra unless otherwise indicated. 

3 Nov. 25, 1798, ébid., 114. 

4 June 20, 1808, tbid., 206-7. 

5 J. E. Austen-Leigh, A Memoir of Jane Austen. 2nd ed., London, 1870, 
p. 105. 
® Northanger Abbey, pp. 83-84. All references to the novels except Love and 
; Freindship are taken from the ‘““Everyman’s Library,” ed., Dutton & Co. 
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It was Miss Austen’s enthusiasm for fiction and her faith in 
the novel as a dignified form of art that inspired the well-known 
and spirited defense of novel reading and novel writing in 
Northanger Abbey where, for the first and almost the only time 
in the history of her art, she breaks the silence of impersonality 
and steps boldly forth in justification of her much loved and 
much abused profession.’ The apology is admirable for its 
fearlessness, truth, and sincerity. 

Perusal of Miss Austen’s novels and letters reveals allusion 
to over forty works of fiction with which she seems to have been 
acquainted, a number which must constitute but a fraction of 
her total achievement. Much of her reading no doubt escaped 
mention in her letters, and the letters we possess form by no 
means all of her correspondence. According to W. and R. A. 
Austen-Leigh,*Cassandra after her sister’s death destroyed many 
letters of a personal nature, from a distaste for publicity; no 
doubt, some of these were of particular interest and value. 

With the exception of three or four works of fiction by 
Madame de Genlis® the novels mentioned in the list, which for 
convenience we shall call Miss Austen’s list, are all of English 
authorship and most of them are contemporary. Of novels 
belonging to the mid-century and earlier occur only Robinson 
Crusoe, Tom Jones, The Vicar of Wakefield, and Sir Charles 
Grandison. Conspicious among contemporary novelists are 
Scott, Miss Edgeworth, Miss Burney, Mrs. Radcliffe, M. G. 
Lewis, and Hannah More. The works of the rest, whatever their 
intrinsic merits may be and their ephemeral success may have 
been,. have, after life’s fitful fever, long been sleeping in a peaceful 
obliv'on. A kind consideration would not invoke the spirit of 
Miss Austen to disturb their slumbers. Self Control, The Wild 
Irish Girl, Ida of Athens, The Midnight Bell, Alicea de Lacy, 
The Castle of Wolfenbach need more than a casual glance through 
the public library catalog to convince the seeker that they are 
not the titles of imaginary books. Such novels, however worth- 
less in themselves, are of value in illustrating the temper of 
novels produced during the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century and the first decade or two of the century following— 


? Northanger Abbey, pp. 21-22. 


8 Life and Letters, Preface, p. v. 
* See below, p. 416. 
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2 period of notorious decadence in the history of English fiction, 
beginning really with Sterne and Smollett and closing only with 
Miss Austen and Scott. Miss Mitton, in Jame Austen and her 
Times quotes Samuel Rogers as saying that the publisher Lane 
made a large fortune by the immense quantity of trashy novels 
which he had sent forth from the Minerva Press. «“‘I perfectly 
remember,” Rogers continues, “the splendid carriage in which 
he used to ride, and his footmen with their cockades and gold 
headed canes.’”!° 

A list of 74 novels and tales in prose and verse published during 
Miss Austen’s lifetime and exclusive of her own productions, 
made from Ryland’s Chronological Outlines counts but a single 
name of the first order in prose, that of Scott; and in verse, but 
three names, Scott, Coleridge, and Byron. The list consists for 
the most part of fairly well known mediocrity, such as Henry 
Brooke, Clara Reeve, Henry Beckford, Mrs. Inchbald, Thomas 
Holcroft, M. G. Lewis, William Godwin and Mrs. Lennox, 
together with some who occasionally rise above it; such as Mrs. 
Radcliffe, Miss Burney, Miss Edgeworth, and Crabbe; and some 
who fall below it and who have in consequence been almost if 
not quite forgotten, like Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Charlotte Smith, and 
the Porters, Jane and Anna Maria. 

Miss Austen mentions thirteen of the fictional works in the 
list from Ryland; the remainder of her contemporary references 
are to books of purely ephemeral interest. These facts, and many 
more, could be adduced, help the reader of today to some ap- 
prehension of the grand total of worthless novels perpetrated 
upon an eager and admiring public in the period under considera- 
tion. The situation is not dissimilar to that in our own time. 
The causes of these conditions are, in the two cases, almost iden- 
tical. In both periods we note a marked increase in the demand 
for fiction, a demand fostered largely by the leveling of educa- 
tion through the establishing of nonconformist schools in the 
earlier period and through the constant extension of education 
among the masses in our own day. Increased demand for fiction 
naturally produces agencies to supply the demand, such as the 
circulating library, an institution which had marked influence 
on the character and output of fiction in Miss Austen’s time, 


10 G. E. Mitton, Jane Austen and Her Times. London, 1905, p. 168. 
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and which is proportionately influential today. Another in- 
centive to increased production is the periodical. Periodical 
publication of novels beginning in England with Smollett’s 
Sir Launcelot Greaves in the British Magazine in 1761 has ever 
since continued to flourish, and at present through its extension 
to the daily press shows no evidence of decline. Again, wide- 
spread interest in reform of all kinds offered then and offers now 
an irresistible temptation to novelists from the first rank down 
to the lowest to use this popular vehicle of the novel to pro- 
mulgate their ideas. Finally, a condition present in the earlier 
period which is not perhaps so closely paralleled today, unless 
in the detective story, was the vogue of a new type of romance 
known as the Gothic" story, a genre which had taken the world 
by storm. 

Most of the poor novels in this period, that covered by 
Miss Austen’s lifetime, belong to these two classes: the novel of 
purpose and the Gothic romance—types as yet but imperfectly 
mastered. Over half of the novels in Miss Austen’s list and 
about two thirds of those in Ryland’s belong to the category 
of romance, most of them being of the ultra romantic variety. 
The rest in both groups belong to the best type in the period— 
the novel of manners, represented by Miss Burney’s Evelina 
and by the work of Miss Edgeworth; and to the other poor 
class, the novel of purpose, mingled with pseudo-realism and 
and sentiment, with a large ingredient of the latter, such as 
Miss Burney’s later novels, and the work of Godwin, Holcroft, 
Day, Mrs. Opie, Hannah More, etc. Any list, whether complete 
or selected, of fiction of this period would show approximately 
the same results—the inevitable expression of the English 
romantic period in two of its most important aspects: recon- 
struction of the mediaeval past and social reform and senti- 
mentalism. 

With neither of these interests, social reform or sentimental- 
ism, was Miss Austen as an artist in sympathy. With the 
satiric temper of Fielding and a meticulous feeling for form 
which she inherited from the classicists of the early eighteenth 
century, she was set down in an environment where the romantic 


" See discussion of the term “Gothic novel” by C. F. McIntyre, P.M.L.A., 
XXXVI, 644ff. 
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movement was approaching its zenith. A lover of novels, she 
was forced to read mainly romantic novels, for her letters show 
that the Austen family bought few books, depending largely on 
the circulating library for their fiction, a depot which would 
naturally be well stocked with Gothic story. But though Miss 
Austen may have been temperamentally unresponsive to 
romance, the reading of such books could not always have been 
a burden. Her letters show that she often enjoyed a poor novel, 
if only to make fun of it. Indeed, she seems to have derived 
much of her inspiration from these mediocre and worse than 
mediocre works. She was born in a happy hour, for hers was 
a genius that flourished best in discouraging soil. On trashy 
novels she was nourished and this nourishment helped to 
produce a great novelist and a sane critic. Place her in this 
decadent fictional environment with her utter reasonableness, 
her exquisite sense of humor, her unerring critical taste and the 
logical result is a satirist. 

Miss Austen’s bent towards satire appeared very early. 
According to the Memoir her first stories were of a slight, 
flimsly nature intended as nonsense, usually preceded by a 
dedication of mock solemnity to some member of the family. 
showing that the grandiloquent dedications of those days had 
not escaped her youthful penetration.” The stories of the 
second stage, instead of being faithful copies of nature, were 
generally burlesques, ridiculing the improbable events and 
exaggerated sentiments with which she had met in sundry silly 
romances. “It would seem,” the Memoir continues, ‘“‘as ii 
she were first taking note of all the faults to be avoided and 
curiously considering how she ought not to write, before she 
attempted to put forth her strength in the right direction.’ 
The truth of these observations is admirably illustrated by the 
recently published volume of juvenilia entitled Love and 
Freindship,“ from the most important of its compositions. 
Love and Freindship is an epistolary nonsense novel taking off, 


12 Memoir, p. 42. 

13 Memoir, p. 46. 

4 Love and Freindship and other Early Works now first published from the 
original MS . . . with a preface by G. K. Chesterton, N.Y., 1922. See paper by 
the present writer, “Jane Austen’s Love and Freindship, a Study in Literary 
Relations,’’ South Atlantic Quarterly, Jan., 1925. 
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frequently in sparkling fashion, the romance of sentiment. 
It shows competent familiarity with the earmarks of con- 
ventional romance and a faculty for detached critical and 
satirical comment extraordinary in so young a writer. In this 
precious sketchbook Miss Austen shows the direction her genius 
was to take as clearly as do those masters of satire and humor, 
Fielding and Thackeray, her kindred spirits, in their early 
essays in burlesque. It is inevitable then that the earliest full 
fledged novels should show a marked satiric vein, ridiculing the 
kinds of stories that seemed to her the most absurd: the story 
of sentiment in Sense and Sensibility and the Gothic romance 
in Northanger Abbey. 

No novelist ever had a better right to use satire and burlesque 
than Miss Austen, for not only was she an adept in such work, 
but she was not in the position of one living in a glass house. 
She was easily and brilliantly superior to everyone whom she 
disparaged in that aspect of the novel which she sought to 
ridicule and which was in her day the most vulnerable: namely, 
technique. 

Within the province which she made her own, she worked 
with meticulous care. In twenty-one years she produced six 
finished novels. Scott’s record is twenty-eight novels in seven- 
teen years, exclusive of vast activity in other literary fields. 
Three of these six novels, Pride and Prejudice, Sense and 
Sensibility, and Northanger Abbey, were rewritten; and a fourth, 
Persuasion, was revised. What other English novelist can show 
such a record? Study of the cancelled “chapter X’’ published 
in the second edition of the Memoir, when compared with the 
corresponding chapters XXI and XXII of Persuasion as it now 
stands, shows to how high a degree she possessed the faculty 
of looking at her material in a hard white light and expanding 
to advantage or sparing nothing that upon consideration seemed 
inferior. And this power of self-criticism was unimpaired by 


% See the oft-quoted letters to Mr. Clarke, librarian to the Prince Regent: 
one under date of Dec. 11, 1815 (Life and Letters, p. 320) and a subsequent 
letter—undated but written in reply to one of March 27, 1816 (Life and Letters, 
pp. 323-324). 

% Chap. XXII. This error, started by the author of the Memoir and followed 
by other biographers was corrected by G. E. P. A., Notes and Queries, S. 12, 
vol. I, 1916, p. 466. 
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declining health, for the revision of Persuasion was made only 
a few months before her death. 
Of Pride and Prejudice she writes: 


The second volume is shorter than I could wish, but the difference is not so 
much in reality as in look, there being a larger proportion of narrative in that 
part I have lop’t and crop’t so successfully, that I imagine it must be rather 
shorter than Sense and Sensibility altogether.!” 


She will sacrifice quantity to quality: the second volume is 
shorter than she could wish, but the lopping and cropping has 
been successful. 

Valuable light on her method of composition, particularly 
the art of motivation in which she excelled, may be had from 
the letters written to her niece, Anna Austen, who, evidently 
desirous of emulating the most distinguished member of the 
family, had begun a little novel writing on her own account. 
The criticism is so good natured, enthusiastic, and painstaking 
as to cast a glamour over the would-be novel, luring one into 
the belief that it might have been almost worth reading: 


[May or June, 1814.] I am very much obliged to you for sending your MS. 
It has entertained me extremely, all of us, indeed. I read it aloud to your 
Grandmamma and Aunt Cass, and we were all very much pleased. . . . A few 
verbal corrections are all that I felt tempted to make. 1 do not like a lover 
speaking in the third person; it is too much like the formal part of Lord Orville. 
If you think differently, however, you need not mind me .. . [August 10, 
1914]. lam not sensible of any blunders about Dawlish; the library was particu- 
larly pitiful and wretched twelve years ago and is not likely to have anybody's 
publications. There is no such title as Desborough either among dukes, mar- 
quises, earls, vicounts, or barons. These were your inquiries . . . [August 17]. 
My corrections have not been more important than before. . . . I have scratched 
out Sir Thos. from walking with the other men to the stables, etc., the very day 
after his breaking his arm; for though I find your papa did walk out immedi- 
ately after his arm was set, I think it can be so little usual as to appear unnatural 
in a book. . . . Lyme will not do. Lyme is towards forty miles’ distance from 
Dawlish and would not be talked of there. I have put Starcross instead. If you 
prefer Exeter that must be always safe. . . . I have also scratched out the in- 
troduction between Lord Portman and his brother and Mr. Griffin. A country 
surgeon (don’t tell Mr. C. Lyford) would not be introduced to men of their 
rank... [August 18]. Let the Portmans go to Ireland; but as you know nothing 
of the manners there, you had better not go with them. You will be in danger 
of giving false representations. Stick to Bath and the Foresters. There you will 
be quite at home. . . .!8 


17 Jan. 29, 1813, Life and Letters, p. 261. 
18 Extracts from several letters. Life and Letlers pp. 354ff. 
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Nowhere has she shown her hand more clearly than here— 
her passion for the natural, the probable, for adherence to fact, 
for keeping within the bounds of one’s own experience and 
knowledge, for all the nice proprieties of life. 

Miss Austen’s comments on her novel reading cover a wide 
variety of faults. With her strong dislike of publicity it is 
natural to find her objecting to the use of autobiographical 
material in a novel. Her own work is singularly free from this 
method of self-exploitation.’* What little she has drawn from 
personal experience has been used so skilfully as in most cases 
to escape detection. Hence, her disapproval of Sir Edgerton 
Brydges’ novel, Arthur Fitz-Albini (1798). 

We have got Fitz-Albini. My father has bought it against my private wishes, 
for it does not satisfy my feelings that we should purchase the only one of 
Edgerton’s works of which his family are ashamed. My father is disappointed,— 
I am not, for I expected nothing better. Never did any book carry more internal 
evidence of its author. Every sentiment is completely Edgerton’s. There is 
very little story, and what there is, is told in a strange, unconnected way. 
There are many characters introduced, apparently merely to be delineated. 
We have not been able to recognize any of them hitherto except Dr. and Mrs. 
Hey and Mr. Oxenden who is not very tenderly treated.*¢ 
Thus, the other defects may be grouped under the familiar 
captions of weak motivation, paucity of incident, and imperfect 
articulation between incident and character. Possibly the 
pleasant relationship existing between the Austen family and 
Sir Edgerton spared his book on this occasion the severe 
chastisement it deserves. 

Weak motivation, among other failings, is remarked upon in 
a discriminating criticism of a novel! by Mrs. Laetitia Matilda 
Hawkins: 

We have got Rosanne in our society, and find it much as you describe it; 
very good and clever, but tedious. Mrs. Hawkins’ great excellence is on serious 
subjects. [The book is a protest against rationalism.] There are some very 
delightful conversations and reflections on religion; but on lighter topics I think 
she falls into many absurdities; and as to love, her heroine has very comical 
feelings. There are a thousand improbabilities in the story. Do you remember 
the two Miss Ormsdens introduced just at the last? Very flat and unnatural.” 


19 Memoir, p. 147; Life and Letters, p. 298 & n. 1. Wm. Price is the only 
probable instance of a portrait drawn from life—her brother Charles. 

20 Nov. 25, 1798. Life and Letters, p. 114. 

21 Rosanne, or A Father’s Labour Lost, London, 1814, 3 vols. 

= Memoir, p. 131. 
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Absurdity of incident noted in Rosanne is good-humoredly 
ridiculed in her observations on Self Control, a novel by Mrs. 
Mary Brunton:* 


I will redeem my credit . . . by writing a close imitation of Self-Control 
as soon as I can. I will improve upon it. My heroine shall not only be wafted 
down an American river. She shall cross the Atlantic in the same way; and never 
stop till she reaches Gravesend.™ 


Later, Self-Control, receives further censure for its unrestraint: 


I am looking over Self-Control again, and my opinion is confirmed of its 
being an excellently meant, elegantly written work, without anything of nature 
or probability in it. I declare I do not know whether Laura’s passage down the 
American river is not the most natural, possible, everday thing she does.* 


To one who had never in her life crossed the English Channel 
the name, America, even in a drab context, might have savored 
of high romance, but the American scene of Self-Control, dressed 
in the author’s extragavant fancy and made a background for 
the enactment of deeds transcending human probability 
deserves all of Miss Austen’s disapproval and more. Perhaps 
had she been aware of Mrs. Brunton’s letter” to Joanna Baillie 
wherein the aspirant confesses that Self-Control was her first 
fiction and she was so ignorant of the art on which she was 
entering that she formed scarcely any plan for her tale, Miss 
Austen might have spoker even more plainly. 

Lack of restraint in style would naturally receive condem- 
nation from Miss Austen, whose own medium of expression 
was, from the beginning, distinguished for reserve. The author 
of the Memoir writes: ‘‘Perkaps the most characteristic feature 
of these early productions is that however puerile the matter 
they are always composed in pure, simple English, quite free 
from the over ornamented style which might be expected from 
so young a writer.” Miss Austen writes to Cassandra, January 
17, 1809: 


3 Self-Control, Edinburgh (?) 1810; also in Standard Novels, pub. by R 
Bentley, London, 1832. 

* Apr. 30, 1811, Memoir, 131. 

% Oct. 11, 1813, Letters of Jane Austen, ed., Edward, Lord Brabourne, 
London, 1884, IT, p. 173. 

%® Ralph Thomas (“Olphar Hamst”), A Handbook of Fictitious Names. 
London, 1868, p. 133. 

27 Memoir, p. 42. 
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To get over against your new novel of which nobody ever heard before and 
perhaps never may again we have got Ida of Athens** by Miss Owenson which 
must be very clever, because it was written as the author says in three months. 
{Miss Austen was no champion of rapid composition.] We have only read the 
preface as yet, but her Wild Irish Girl *® does not make me expect much. 
If the warmth of her language could affect the body, it might be worth reading 
in this weather.*° 


Thus Jda of Athens, as a hotbed of inflated diction and senti- 
mental situation, is fairly estimated merely from a perusal of 
the preface. But The Wiid Irish Girl, especially in the earlier 
part with the descriptions of Irish country life, is a shade better 
than Ida, and Miss Austen would doubtless have found it so 
had she read the latter book, first. 

Against the use of extraneous material, that license which 
disciples of Sterne from Henry Mackenzie on, have gloried in 
practicing, Miss Austen protests more than once. Thus, in a 
letter to a niece: 


Uncle Henry writes very superior sermons. You and I must try to get hold 
of one or two and put them into our novels: it would be a fine help to a volume; 
and we could make our heroine read it aloud on a Sunday evening just as well 
as Isabella Wardour in the Antiquary is made to read the History of the Harts 
Demon in the ruins oi St. Ruth, though I believe, on recollection, Lovell is the 
reader.*! 


Such a stricture, inevitable where Scott is concerned, is ore 
that would fall logically from the pen of Jane Austen. In a 
criticism of her own Pride and Prejudice, delightful in its inter- 
play of humor and seriousness, she again satirizes this common 
failing: 


The work is rather too light, and bright, and sparkling; it wants shade; 
it wants to be stretched out here and there with a long chapter of sense, if it 
could be had; if not, of solemn, specious nonsense about something unconnected 
with the story; an essay on writing, a critique on Walter Scott, or the history 
of Buonaparte, or something that would form a contrast and bring the reader 
with increased delight to the playfulness and epigrammatism of the general 
style. 


*8 Sydney Owenson, Lady Morgan, Woman: Or, Ida of Athens, London, 1809. 
2° London, 1806. 

3° Life and Letters, p. 226. 

| To her nephew, Edward Knight, Dec. 16, 1816, Memoir, p. 154. 

® Feb. 4, 1813. Life and Letters, p. 262. 
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We are glad that Miss Austen did not follow these self-imposed 
suggestions, but preferred to stick to the policy of lopping and 


cropping. 

We are indebted to the author of the Memoir for the pub- 
lication of “A Plan of a Novel according to Hints received 
from various Quarters’ which Miss Austen obligingly drew up 
and in the margin of which as obligingly inserted the names 
of those interested relatives and friends who had contributed 
the hints, that no credit might be with-held from any donor 
of ideas. The scheme is too good to suffer abridgment. 


PLAN OF A NOVEL ACCORDING TO HINTS RECEIVED 
FROM VARIOUS QUARTERS 


Heroine to be the daughter of a clergyman, who after having lived much 
in the world had retired from it, and settled on a curacy with a very small 
fortune of his own. The most excellent man that can be imagined, perfect in 
character, temper, and manner, \/ithout the smallest drawback or peculiarity 
to prevent his being the most delightful companion to his daughter from one 
year’s end to the other. Heroine, faultless in character, beautiful in person, 
and possessing every possible accomplishment. Book to open with father and 
daughter conversing in long speeches, elegant language, and a tone of high 
serious sentiment. The father, induced at his daughter’s earnest request, to 
relate to her the past events of his life. Narrative to reach through the greater 
part of the first volume; as besides all the circumstances of his attachment to 
her mother, and their marriage, it will comprehend his going to sea as a chaplain 
to a distinguished naval character about the court; and his going afterwards 
to-court himself, which involved him in many interesting situations, concluding 
with his opinion of the benefits of tithes being done away with. 

. . . From this outset the story will proceed, and contain a striking variety 
of adventure. Father an exemplary parish priest, and devoted to literature; 
but heroine and father never above a fortnight in one place: he being driven 
from his curacy by the vile arts of some totally unprincipled and heartless 
young man, desperateiy in love with the heroine, and pursuing her with un- 
relenting passion. No sooner settled in one country of Europe, than they are 
compelled to quit it, and retire to another, always making new acquaintance, 
and always obliged to leave them. This will of course exhibit a wide variety of 
character. The scene will be forever shifting from one set of people to another, 
but there will be no mixture, all the good will be exceptional in every respect. 
There will be no foibles or weaknesses but with the wicked, who will be com- 
pletely depraved and infamous, hardly a resemblance of humanity left in them. 
Early in her career the heroine must meet with the hero: all perfection, of course, 
and only prevented from paying his addresses to her by some excess of refine- 
ment. Wherever she goes, somebody falls in love with her, and she receives 
repeated offers of marriage, which she refers wholly to her father, exceedingly 
angry that he should not be the first applied to. Often carried away by the anti- 
hero, but rescued either by her father or the hero. Often reduced to support 
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herself and her father by her talents, and work for her bread; continually 
cheated and defrauded of her hire; worn down to a skeleton, and now and then 
starved to death. At last, hunted out of civilized society, denied the poor 
shelter of the humblest cottage, they are compelled to retreat into Kamschatka, 
where the poor father quite worn down, finding his end approaching, throws 
himself on the ground, and after four or five hours of tender advice and parental 
admonition to his miserable child, expires in a fine burst of literary enthusiasm 
intermingled with invectives against the holders of tithes. Heroine inconsolable 
for some time, but afterwards crawls back to her former country, having at 
least twenty narrow escapes of falling into the hands of anti-hero; and at last, 
in the very nick of time, turning a corner to avoid him, runs into the arms of 
the hero himself, who having just shaken off the scruples which fettered him 
before, was at the very moment setting off in pursuit of her. The tenderest 
and completest éclaircissement takes place, and they are happily united. 
Throughout the whole work, heroine to be in the most elegant society, and 
living in high style. 

Here is an omnium gatherum of all the absurdities of which 
the early nineteenth century novel was guilty: Perfection, 
moral and physical, of the chief characters,—the hero, the 
heroine, the heroine’s father. “Pictures of perfection make 
me sick and wicked,” she wrote on one occasion.** The tedious 
recital of a character’s past life—a fault'again attacked in 
Northanger Abbey, and one that is glaring enough in Godwin’s 
Caleb Williams, for example. The use of propaganda—dis- 
approval of the tithe system. Contrasts of character carried to 
ridiculous extremes, as expressed in the charming term, anti- 
hero. Poor motivation leading to absurd incident; persecuted 
innocence reaching a grand climax in the remoteness of Kam- 
schatka. Précieuse sentiment. The attentuated death scene. 
And finally, the inflated diction. The scheme is complete, 
comprehending all the cardinal principles of narrative tech- 
nique: plot and incident, character, scene, purpose, style. No 
better compendium of directions on how not to write a novel 
could be well formulated. 

Sentimentality and Gothic extravanganza were Miss Austen’s 
peculiar delight. As early as in Love and Freindship, she had 
handled with charming irony The Sorrows of Werther: 

They said he was Sensible, well-informed, and Agreeable; and we did not 
pretend to Judge of such trifles, but as we were convinced he had no soul, that 


% Memoir, pp. 199ff. 
* Mary Augusta Austen-Leigh, Personal Aspects of Jane Austen, London, 
1921, p. 91. 
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he had never read the sorrows of Werther, and that his Hair bore not the least 
resemblance to auburn, we were certain that Janetta could feel no affection 
for him, or at least that she ought to feel none (p. 27). 


Thus is the young man disposed of who has been chosen by 
a certain young lady’s father to be her husband. Sense and 
Sensibility contains excellent satire on the novel of feeling. 
Marianne Dashwood, abandoned by the young, handsome, 
brilliant, romantic, worthless Willoughby, indulges for days 
in a continuous performance of hysterics, succumbing in con- 
sequence to a dangerous fever, and finally, and not very long 
after her recovery, suffers herself to be led to the altar by a 
gentleman whose situation in life is described in the following 
paragraph: 

Marianne Dashwood was born to an extraordinary fate. She was born to 
discover the falsehood of her own opinions, and to counteract, by her conduct, 
her most favorite maxims. She was born to overcome an affection formed so 
late in life as at seventeen, and with no sentiment superior to strong esteem and 
lively friendship, voluntarily to give her hand to another!—and that other, a 
man who had suffered no less than herself under the event of a former attach- 
ment,—whom, two years before, she had considered too old to be married,— 
and who still sought the constitutional safeguard of a flannel waistcoat.* 


The author must have found satisfaction not only in bringing 
Marianne to her senses, but in placing her in what Meredith 
would call a genuinely comic predicament. 

In her disposal of the perfidious Willoughby, Miss Austen 
makes a clear protest against that form of novel reader’s satis- 
faction which most novelists of her own day and earlier were 
fond of administering—the meting out of justice regardless 
of human psychology and the law of cause and effect. Richard- 
son is an arch offender in this practice. We recall those smiling 
pictures of domestic bliss, resembling steel engravings in their 
finish, that adorn the last pages of Pamela and of Sir Charles 
Grandison. Particularly do we recall the instructive conclusion 
to Clarissa, wherein the author, assuming the rdéle of the All- 
powerful Judge of Deeds, in the Beowulfian phrase, sets up an 
earthly tribunal and disposes of the creatures of bis little world 
according to a perfectly graded system of rewards and punish- 
ments. Miss Austen may have mastered Richardson’s works, 
but she has not chosen to make them her models. Of Willough- 


% Sense and Sensibility, p. 379. 
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by’s state of mind and fortune subsequent to the events of the 
story she writes thus: 

Willoughby could not hear of her [Marianne’s] marriage without a pang; 
and his punishment was soon afterwards complete in the voluntary forgiveness 
of Mrs. Smith, who, by stating his marriage with a woman of character, as 
the source of her clemency, gave him reason for believing, that had he behaved 
with honour towards Marianne, he might at once have been happy and rich. 
That his repentance of misconduct, which thus brought its own punishment, 
was sincere, need not be doubted; nor that he long thought of Colonel Brandon 
with envy, and of Marianne with regret. But that he was forever inconsolable— 
that he fled from society, or contracted an habitual gloom of temper, or died of a 
broken heart, must not be depended on—for he did neither. He lived to exert, 
and frequently to enjoy himself. His wife was not always out of humor, nor 
his home always uncomfortable. And in his breed of horses and dogs, and in 
sporting of every kind, he found no inconsiderable degree of domestic felicity.* 


An even stronger instance occurs in the case of Edward Ferrars 
in the same novel. Disinherited by his mother in favor of a 
worthless younger brother, because of his reported engagement 
to a woman in every way his inferior, he is refused the clemency 
of this obstinate parent even after the woman, in the shuffle of 
human events, becomes the wife of the worthless younger 
brother. Here Miss Austen is almost cynical in her protest 
against the improbably happy ending. 

This position may, at first glance, seem contrary to the 
author’s usual practice. In Pride and Prejudice, Emma, Per 
suasion, and Northanger Abbey, she must satisfy the most 
exacting of novel readers in his demand for happiness. Mansfield 
Park takes a very sober turn in the dénouement, but the author 
refuses to end upon the serious note: ‘“‘Let other pens dwell on 
guilt and misery,’’ the well-known passage begins.*” Miss Austen 
had read too much of this kind of thing not to react heartily 
against it in her own work. Something had been saved from the 
wreck at Mansfield and she prefers to show her readers that 
something. Again, she condemns, and not unjustly, the Olym pe 
et Théophile of Madame de Genlis** for its unhappy close: 
Writing to her niece, Caroline Austen, March 13, 1815, she says: 


You seem to be quite my own niece in your feelings towards Mme. de Genlis. 
I do not think I could even now at my sedate time of life, read Olympe et Théo- 


% Sense and Sensibility, p. 380. 
7 Mansfield Park, p. 385. 
38 See below, p. 416. 
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phile without being in a rage. It is really too bad. Not allowing them to be 
H happy together when they are married.* 


Perhaps one should not look for perfect consistency in the 
informal, casual criticism of personal letters, and yet these 
remarks may not be really contradictory. What Miss Austen 
is probably objecting to, is the violently wrenched ending, 
whether pleasant or unpleasant. What she is demanding is 
the natural working out of cause and effect. The dénouement 
must be the logical consequence of what goes before, maugre 
the reader’s sensibilities, if the writer is thinking of his art 
i and not his means of sustenance. This is a rule which Miss 
Austen everywhere scrupulously observes. As she works for 
the most part in comedy she does like to leave her heroes and 
heroines happy, but she lays a firm foundation for happiness 
} before the last page. : 





Perhaps the best of Miss Austen’s sparkling satire has been 
exercised upon Gothic romance, particularly on Mrs. Radcliffe 
i and her masterpiece, The Mysteries of Udolpho. Not content 
ty with creating in Catherine Morland of Northanger Abbey a 
1 thoroughly commonplace heroine whom she sends on long, non- 
adventurous journeys, to whom she maliciously denies the satis- 
faction of ever indulging in a heroic performance, and whom she 
allows to be chosen in natrimony by a young man whose original 
motive was nothing better than gratitude, as he believed her to 
have a partiality for him—Miss Austen sets up for this young 
lady, Mrs. Radcliffe’s famous romance as an idol. At this shrine 


i the artless Catherine performs faithfully her devotions, which 
ts consist in reconstructing her own world in the terms of Udolpho. 
ts The entire story of bow she sped is too well known to be repeated 
i here but the latter portion cannot be allowed to pass unnoticed. 


The humor of incongruity between the ideal and the actual; 
+ between what Catherine imagines to be taking place before her 
i: her eyes and what is happening in fact, reaches, at times, Cer- 
if vantean heights. 

¢ Catherine discovers in General Tilney a Montonian villain. 
3 4 He is reputed a widower of nine years’ standing. By what means 
ie did his wife reach her end? The desire to find a harrowing 
answer to this question becomes an obession in Catherine’s 


39 Life and Letiers, p. 365. 
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mind. She learns that the general has had his wife’s portrait, 
though an excellent likeness, removed from his own room; there- 
fore, he must have been very cruel to her. His solitary rambles 
in the gardens of Northanger betoken a mind ill at ease; his 
postponement of a promised tour of the house increases the 
suspicion; there is some mystery which the monstrous man 
would fain keep secret. “The probability that Mrs. Tilney yet 
lived, shut up for causes unknown, and receiving from the piti- 
less hands of her husband a nightly supply of coarse food, was 
the conclusion which necessarily followed. Shocking as was the 
idea, it was at least better than a death unfairly hastened, as in 
the natural course of things, she must ere long be released.’’*° 

Various incidents occur to inflate Catherine’s curiosity. 
Worked up to a frenzy, she determines to visit the baffling 
apartment alone, in the hope of discovering some “fragmented 
journal, continued to the last gasp.” It is done. No irate 
general, no officiously friendly Eleanor, no stiffly resisting lock 
hinders her progress. The key turns and she stands on the 
threshold of her heart’s desire. Like Vathek she penetrates her 
Hall of Eblis and like him she receives the logical answer to 
insatiable curiosity. 

She saw a large, well-proportioned apartment, an handsome dimity bed, 

arranged as unoccupied, with an housemaid’s care, a bright Bath stove, 
mahogany wardrobes and neatly painted chairs, on which the warm beams of 
a western sun gaily poured through two sas windows. Catherine had expected 
to have her feelings worked, and worked they were. Astonishment and doubt 
first seized them, and a shortly succeeding ray of common sense added some bit- 
ter emotions of shame." * 
Her humiliation is complete, when, sick of exploring, she hastily 
leaves the room, only to run into her adored Henry Tilney. 
Henry, after the first mutual surprise of meeting in that spot has 
subsided, explodes the whole fantastic bubble. As with Mari- 
anne Dashwood, Miss Austen enjoys bringing Catherine to a 
state of sense: 

The visions of romance were over. Catherine was completely awakened.@ 
. - . Charming as were all Mrs. Radcliffe’s works, and charming even as were 


the works of all her imitators, it was not in them perhaps that human nature, 
at least in the midland counties of England, was to be looked for. Of the Alps 


4 Tbid., p. 151. 
" Thid., p. 156. 
® Tbid., p. 160. 
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and Pyrenees, with their pine forests and their vices, they might give a faithful 
delineation; and Italy, Switzerland, and the south of France, might be as 
fruitful in horrors as they were there represented. Catherine dared not doubt 
beyond her own country, and even that, if hard pressed, would have yielded 
the northern and western extremities, etc. 


Thus is our heroine allowed to engage in what were probably 
the wisest reflections of her life: reflections which the author, 
as we well know, heartily endorses. 

It is evident from this explanation of Udolpho that Miss Austen 
had an ardent satirical enthusiasm for tales of terror. Whether 
this attitude admitted of her hair standing on end for two days 
running when she perused them as Henry Tilney confessed his 
to have done when he read Udolpho, history does not say. But 
there is plenty of evidence to show that she was perfectly 
conversant with all the earmarks of this popular genre. She 
pursues Mrs. Radcliffe again in some observations on “The 
Heroine, or The Adventures of Cherubina:® 


I finished The Heroine last night and wasmuchamused by it. . . . It diverted 
me exceedingly.“ 


This must refer to the completing of a single volume, for shortly 
afterwards she writes: 


Tt is evening. We have drank tea, and I have torn through the third volume 
of The Heroine. 1 do not think it falls off. It is a delightful burlesque on the 
Radcliffe style. 


The Adventures of Cherubina: or, The Heroine, happily rescued 
from oblivion and reprinted in our times, is excellent reading. 
Plain Cherry Wilkinson prepared for her romantic career by 
a five years’ course in novel reading, rechristening herself 
Cherubina, refusing a husband of decent birth and education 
for the very reason of his decency, and, after an amazing series 
of adventures, allowing herself to be reformed by a sensible 
clergyman, the advice of the once repulsed but now accepted 
lover, and the reading of Don Quixote—such spirited burlesque 
was exactly suited to Miss Austen’s temperament and fully 


*E. S. Barrett, London, 1813. Reprinted with introd. by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, London, 1909. 

“ March 2, 1814, Life and Letters, p. 292. 

“% Life and Letters, p. 293. 
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derserves the brief but unqualified praise which she has be- 
stowed on it. 

Again she says: 

We are now in Margiana and like it very well indeed. We are just going to 


set off for Northumberland to be shut up in Widdrington Tower, where there 
must be two or three sets of victims already immured under a very fine villain. 


The comment is significant in showing her characteristic 
faculty of abandoning herself to the spirit of a story at the 
same time that she is observing it from a critical angle. 

She casts an indirect slur on Monk Lewis’ masterpiece by 
making it the favorite of John Thorpe, the rudest of all her 
characters, who remarks to Catherine Morland that, with the 
exception of the Monk, there has not been a tolerably decent 
novel come out since Tom Jones.” And she brings down 
a whole flock of these tales of terror in Northanger Abbey (p. 23) 
in the list of novels recommended by Isabella Thorpe for the 
education of Catherine Morland. ‘Castle of Woljenbach, 
Clermont, Mysterious Warnings, Necromancer of the Black 
Forest, Midnight Bell, Orphan of the Rhine, and Horrid Myster- 
ies.”” This list almost lays itself open to the suspicion of being 
fictitious; Miss Austen was quite capable of inventing such titles. 
A few of them, however, I have been able to identify, though not 
yet to examine. The Castle of Wolfenbach, 1793, is by Mrs. 
Eliza Parsons,‘* and probably Mysterious Warnings, 1796, 
though the correct title is The Mysterious Warning. The Mid- 
night Bell, 1798, is ascribed in the Dictionary of National 
Biography to Francis Lathom. The Clermont here mentioned, 
as shown later (see below, p. 417), is probably the novel by 
Maria Roche, 1798. 

Few, indeed, are the novelists, Gothic or otherwise, who enjoy 
Miss Austen’s esteem. It is characteristic that she should have 
Tom Jones appeal to young Thorpe, for according to her bio- 
graphers, she set Fielding because of his indelicacy, below 
Richardson. But even so, she does not seem to be Richardson’s 
apologist. In spite of her reputed mastery of Sir Charles Grandi- 


“ Margiana, or Widdrington Tower, a tale of the fifteenth century in 5 vols. 
Anon. London, 1808; Jan. 10, 1809, Life and Letters, p. 225 & n. 

‘7 Northanger Abbey, p. 31. 

8 Dict., Nat. Biog. 
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son—the author of the Memoir says that her knowledge o{ 
Richardson was such as no one was likely again to acquire. 
Every circumstance narrated in Sir Charles Grandison was 
familiar to her“—she shows a rather non-committal attitude 
towards the book in Northanger A bbey, in leaving it to the tender 
mercies of the romance worshipers, Catherine Morland and 
Isabella Thorpe, one of whom finds it interesting, though not 
like Udolpho; and the other, on the advice of a friend, ‘an 
amazing horrid book.’’° 

If Richardson is freer from coarseness than Fielding, he can 
not be absolved from the sin of sentimentality, a sin which, 
we know, Miss Austen could not brook. She gives a sly thrust 
at this master of sentiment in Northanger Abbey where she 
archly hopes that Catherine did not commit a certain impro- 
priety in regard to Henry Tilney: 

Ifit be true, as a celebrated writer has maintained, that no young lady can 
be justified in falling in love before the gentleman’s love is declared, it must be 
very improper that a young lady should dream of a gentleman before the gentle- 
man is first known to have dreamt of her.! 

The allusion is to a letter of Richardson’s in the Rambler, (No. 
97, Vol. II). 

One of her especial irritations seems to have been Madame 
de Genlis. Madame de Genlis was one of the host of educational! 
reformers who had enlisted under the banner of Rousseau, 
spreading her propaganda in the form of eighty odd volumes, 
chiefly fiction. Miss Austen mentions three or four of these 
novels. Her objection to Olympe et Théophile a story in Les 
Veillées du Chateau has been already discussed.*® Les Veillées 
du Chateau, ou cours de morale a l’usage des enfants® was trans- 
lated into English by the radical Thomas Holcroft in 1814 
under the title, Tales of the Castle; or, Stories of Instruction 
and Delight in five volumes. Miss Austen mentions in a letter 
to her niece, Caroline Austen, the lending of the first volume of 
this book, but she is silent as to its merits or demerits. Of 
another work she says: 


4 Memoir, p. 84. 

5° Northanger Abbey, p. 25. 
8 Ibid., p. 15. 

® See this study, p. 411. 
8 Paris, 1784. 
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Alphonsine* did not do. We were disgusted in twenty pages, as, independent 
of a very bad translation, it has indelicacies which disgrace a pen hitherto so 
pure; and we changed it for The Female Quixote® which now makes our evening’s 
amusement: to me a very high one, as I find the work quite equal to what I 
remembered it.* 


Characteristically, she turns from unpleasantness and gloom 
to the enjoyment of one of the best fictional burlesques of its 
time, a work that was said by no less a person than Fielding*’ 
in many instances to excell the original. Adelaide and Theodore,** 
a novel built on the plan of Emile which furnished many of its 
ideas,®*® is alluded to by Emma in praising Mrs. Weston’s 
ability to educate her own daughter: 


She has had the advantage, you know, of practicing on me . . . like La 
Baronne d’Almane on La Comtesse d’Ostalis in Madame de Genlis’ Adelaide 
and Theodore and we shall now see her own little Adelaide educated on a more 
perfect plan.®* 


This is Miss Austen’s nearest approach to commendation of 
Madame de Genlis, except for the reference to her usual freedom 
from indelicacy. The work entitled Clermont, mentioned in the 
list of wild romances recommended by that accomplished novel 
reader, Miss Isabella Thorpe, for the instruction of her new 
friend, Catherine Morland, has three claimants for the honor. 
Mile. de Clérmont by Mme de Genlis, Paris, 1802; The Adven- 
tures of the Prince of Clermont and Mme de Ravasan. . . by a 
Person of Quality [Penelope Aubin], London, 1722; and 
Clermont by Maria Roche, London, 1798. Merit and character, 
for Mile. de Clérmont is in the style of French heroic romance 
suggesting occasionally The Princess of Cleves, make it un- 
likely that this novel is intended here. Either of the others is 


4 Alphonsine, ou La Tendresse maternelle, Paris, réimprimé 4 Londres, 1806, 
3 vols. Alphonsine or Maternal A fection, a novel, 2nd ed., 4 vols. London, 1807. 
The weaknesses of the translation are mentioned in a brief critical note in the 
Monthly Magazine (Vol. 55, 1808, p. 319). 

5 Charlotte Lennox. The Female Quixote; or the Adventures of Arabella, 
London, 1752, 1783, 1810. 

% March 13. [1815]. Life and Letters, p. 365. 

57 The Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. 22, (1752), p. 146. 

58 The English title of Adéle et Théodore, Paris, 1782, Eng. trans., 1st ed., 
1783; 2nd ed., 1784; 4th ed., 1796. 

59 Jean Harmand, Mme de Genlis, Paris, 1912, p. 543. 

8¢ Emma, p. 375. 
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worthy of the place, but Maria Roche’s work is the more 
likely both because of the exact correspondence of the title and 
the fact that this author is elsewhere condemned through 
her once highly popular Children of the Abbey, 1798, a long 
winded, tearful tale which Miss Austen makes a favorite with 
poor, stupid Harriet Smith. 

Another novelist who acted as an irritant on Miss Austen 
was Mrs. Jane West, author of numerous works of fiction and 
drama. The following comment in a letter of 1814 upon the 
latest achievement of that prolific and terrific pen, implies that 
the author had given her considerable provocation: 


I am quite determined . . . not to be pleased with Mrs. West’s Alicia 
de Lacy" should I ever meet with it, which I hope I shall not. I think I can 
be stout against anything written by Mrs. West.” 


A letter of Mrs. West’s to Bishop Percy, written in 1800, pro- 
claiming her method of composition and a part of her literary 
accomplishment, would seem sufficient to satisfy any doubt as 
to the justice of Miss Austen’s broadside: ‘“‘The catalogue of my 
compositions previous to my attaining twenty, would be for- 
midable. Thousands of lines flowed in easy measure. I scorned 
correction and never blotted.’ And yet Alicea de Lacy, beside 
such specimens of the historical novel as Margiana and The 
Adventures 0j,the Prince of Clermont, while certainly not meriting 
the encomium given it in the Gentleman’s Magazine, is deserving 
of some respect, for the historical imagination and historical 
research evidenced. Miss Austen’s prejudice seems to spring 
from earlier and less worthy products of Mrs. West’s and there- 
fore tends here to lead her to an unfair bias. 

Hannah More’s Coelebs in Search of a Wife called forth a 
serio-comic jibe at the piety and didactism of that earnest work. 
She writes to Cassandra, January 24, 1809: 


You have by no means raised my curiosity after Caleb. My disinclination 
for it before was affected, but now it is real. I do not like the evangelicals. 


* Alicia de Lacy, an Historical Romance. London, 1814, 4 vols. 

® To her niece, Anna Austen, Sept. 28, 1814, Life and Letters, p. 360. 

83 John Nichols, Literary Illustrations, Vol. VIII, pp. 329ff. Ref. in Dict. 
Nat. Biog. 

* Coelebs in Search of a Wife. Comprehending Observations on Domestic 
Habits and Manners, Religion and Morals. London, 1809. 
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Of course I shall be delighted with it when I read it, like other people, but till 
I do, I shall dislike it. 


It is highly doubtful if Miss Austen’s opinion of the evangeli- 
cals could have been raised by a more intimate acquaintance 
with Coelebs, in spite of the delight of other people. In matters 
of taste, Miss Austen was not easily led, and Coelebs is a book 
which comprehends all the vices of Richardson without any of 
his virtues. A letter of a few days later, January 30, shows that 
Coelebs is still rankling. This time it is the title: 


The name Caleb . - . has an honest, unpretending sound, but in Coelebs 
there is pedantry and affectation. Is it written only to classical scholars” 


This criticism, like the first one, seems to have been made before 
the book was read, if it ever was. The comment shows clearly 
her distaste for whatever savoured of insincerity. Honesty of 
attitude towards life and towards art was a fundamental trait in 
her character. , 

If the minor fiction writers afforded Miss Austen but small 
satisfaction, the major figures were scarcely more fortunate. 
In the novels, Byron and Scott are enjoyed by the sentimenta- 
lists—Willoughby, Marianne,” and Captain Benwick.*®* Patron- 
age of Scott and Byron by these romantic young people is not, 
however, a wholly accurate index of the novelist’s own opinion, 
for her favorites, Shakespeare®® and Cowper,’® are read by 
Willoughby and by Marianne and her foolish mother. And the 
daredevil, Henry Crawford,” also, was an admirer of the drama- 
tist. The letters speak more unequivocally: A saucy allusion 
to Byron, reduces him to pitiable inconsequence: 


I have read the Corsair, mended my petticoat, and have nothing else to do.” 


It is not difficult to accept Miss Austen’s strictures upon the 
rank and file, and if not to acquiesce in, at least to understand, 


% Life and Letters, p. 228. 

% Life and Letters, p. 228. 

57 Sense and Sensibility, p. 91. 

8 Persuasion, pp. 85, 91, 92, 141. 

5° Sense and Sensibility, p. 84. 

7° Tbid., p. 42. 

Mansfield Park, pp. 279-80. 

® March 5, 1814, Life and Letters, p. 294. 
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her indifference to Byron, but her behavior towards Scott, 
while not incomprehensible, is, to say the least, ungenerous: 

Walter Scott has no business to write novels, especially good ones. It is 
not fair. He has fame and profit enough as a poet, and ought not to be taking 
the bread out of other people’s mouths. I do not like him, and I do not mean 
to like Waverly if I can help it, but I fear I must.” 


Beside Scott’s genial encomium of her work, the well-known 
entry in his diary,” unfortunately for her, not brought to light 
until long after her death, this petty fault finding is not be- 
coming. Partly facetious though it may be, it contains a lurking 
suspicion of jealousy that is disappointing. Miss Austen, with 
all her good sense, does not seem to have always been able to 
witness the triumph of her fellow novelists with perfect equani- 
mity. Another instance may be found in her apprehension over 
Self-Control before she had seen the book: ‘‘We have tried to 
get Self-Control, but in vain. I should like to know what her 
estimate is, but am always afraid of finding a clever novel too 
clever, and of finding my own story and my own people all 
forestalled.’’”®> But when the book appeared, she found it quite 
poor enough to allay every fear. 

Her criticism of Scott is of interest, too, in showing that 
although living completely removed from the literary circles 
of her time, she was able to recognize Scott’s hand in the 
anonomously published Waverley, a fact that proves her to have 
been a careful reader of the metrical romances. Anne Elliot 
and Captain Benwick discuss the relative merits of Marmion 
and The Lady of the Lake; the Giaour and the Bride of Abydos, 
the Captain showing himself to be “intimately acquainted with 
all the tenderest songs of the one poet and all the impassioned 
descriptions of hopeless agony of the other.””® The letters 
mention Marmion and The Lady of the Lake, the latter, only 
casually. Of the former she writes: 

Ought I to be very much pleased with Marmion? As yet Iam not. James 
reads it aloud every evening.” 


73 To Anna Austen, Sept. 28, 1814, Life and Letters, pp. 359-60. 

% J. G. Lockhart, Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott. Boston, 1902, 
vol. IV, p. 511. See also, IV, pp. 3 and 21. 

% April 30, 1811, Life and Letters, p. 251. 

7% Persuasion, p. 85. 

77 June 20, 1808, Life and Letters, pp. 206-7. 
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Again she shows herself of no mind to be carried away on the 
romantic current that was gathering in most of her contem- 
poraries. 

Miss Austen’s views on English fiction, whether expressed 
with seriousness or in a spirit of raillery, reveal independence 
and exacting critical temper. What she said of the theatre: 
“Acting seldom satisfies me,’’ she found equally true of the novel. 
There are a few writers, however, for whom she expresses 
genuine admiration: Cowper and Crabbe, Miss Edgeworth and 
Miss Burney. The exquisite pictures of country life in The Task, 
the homely realism of the Village and the Tales, found in Miss 
Austen an appreciative reader, and undoubtedly encouraged 
her natural bent towards delineating human nature as she saw 
it. The delicate, but confident touch displayed in that inimitable 
series of sketches known as Castle Rackrent, could not fail to 
win the approval of Miss Austen’s good taste and sense of 
artistic honesty. Though she mentions but one of Miss Edge- 
worth’s books, Belinda, once in a letter and again in the 
passage in defense of novel writing in Northanger Abbey, she 
must have been thoroughly conversant with this author’s 
works. “I have made up my mind,” she declares, after the 
sweeping repudiation of Mrs. West before quoted, “‘to like no 
novels, really, but Miss Edgeworth’s, yours, and my own.’’’8 
This assertion need not be taken seriously except as voicing 
a strong reaction in favor of taste and common sense. 

Among her favorite writers, Miss Burney is the one whose 
influence is most clearly discernible. According to the authors 
of the Life and Letters : “The appearance of Jane Austen’s name 
among the list of subscribers to Mme D’Arblay’s Camilla in 
1796, marks the beginning of her literary career.’’”® And they 
like to think, as Miss Constance Hill has suggested, that Jane 
may have met Mme D’Arblay at her cousins’, the Cookes of 
Bookham, who were among the older novelist’s closest friends. 
The early editions of Camilla contain an alphabetical list of 
subscribers among which occurs the name, “Miss J. Austen, 
Steventon.”? Approval of the book is expressed in a letter to 
Cassandra, dated September 15 of the year of publication. 


78 To Anna Austen, Sept. 28, 1814, Life and Letters, p. 360. 
"Pp. 96. 
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There are two traits of her [Miss Fletcher’s] character which are pleasing. 
namely, she admires Camilla and drinks no cream in her tea.®* 


But either Miss Austen, prejudiced in favor of Camilla from 
her knowledge of Miss Burney’s earlier novels, expressed her- 
self thus before she had read the book, or she came later to 
change her opinion, for a passage in Northanger Abbey, another 
of the author’s rare intrusions, shows her agreeing with John 
Thorpe’s blunt disgust of Miss Burney’s third essay at novel 
writing: 

Such unnatural stuff! An old man playing at see-saw; I took up the first 
volume once, and looked it over; but soon I found it would not do; indeed, 
I guessed what sort of stuff it must be before I saw it. . . . There is nothing 
in the world in it but an old man’s playing at see-saw and learning Latin; 
upon my soul, there is not.*! 


And the author remarks: “This critique, the justness of which 
was unfortunately lost on poor Catherine,” etc. 
This opinion seems scarcely consistent with the inclusion of 
Camilla with Cecilia and Belinda in the passage in defense of 
novel writing, where presumably only the books which she 
regarded as of high order would be cited as examples. Camilla 
is certainly inferior to Cecilia and Belinda which should rank 
high among the minor novels of the period. 

Evelina serves the purpose of exposing the ignorance of a new 
aequaintance, a Mr. Gould: 


. 


He is a very young man, just entered Oxford, wears spectacles, and has 
heard that Evelina was written by Dr. Johnson.™ 


The letters also mention the celebrated Captain Mervan and 
Madame Duval. 

When the nature of Miss Austen’s genius, critical and 
creative, is taken into account, it is not surprising that she 
should have been dissatisfied with even the best of the fiction 
accessible to her, or that she should have found the rank and 
file of value chiefly as a butt of ridicule, or that she should 
have been forced back upon her own talents and the sensible 
and delightful discovery that within a limited area she was doing 

5° Sept. 5, 1796, Life and Letters, pp. 102-3. 


5! Northanger Abbey, p. 32. 
82 June 2, 1799, Brabourne I, p. 213. 
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better work than had ever been done before. In view of the 
crimes that were being committed in the name of novel, when 
Miss Austen began to write, we should not be disposed to 
charge her with egotism and conceit because she fell in love 
with her own creation. She writes to Cassandra, January 29, 
1813, on the receipt of the first copy of Pride and Prejudice 
from the publisher’s in this strain: 


I want to tell you that I have got my own darling child from London. 
She [Miss Benn] really seems to admire Elizabeth. I must confess that I think 
her as delightful a creature as ever appeared in print. And how shall I be able 
to tolerate those who do not like her, at least I do not know®. . . . Fanny’s 
praise is very gratifying. My hopes were tolerably strong of her, but nothing 
like a certainty. Her liking Darcy and Elizabeth is enough. She might hate 
all the others if she would.* 


Certainly, the claim which Miss Austen makes for Elizabeth 
Bennet can not be disputed up to the year 1813; indeed, she has 
not many rivals after that period. 

Miss Austen’s independence is seen in her pleasure in creating 
in Emma a heroine whom she said nobody would like but her- 
self;** and her enthusiasm for her work is evidenced again by 
the carefully preserved list of opinions®* on “Emma voiced by 
family and friends, which is, in fact, « record of opinion on all 
the novels then published, for Emma is used here as a standard 
of comparison. 

This survey of Miss Austen’s work as an informal critic of the 
novel may tend to imply that her own excellence as a novelist, 
together with the very inferiority of the bulk of the fiction ac- 
cessible to her, made the way of the critic easy, but such an in- 
ference would be untrue. Wherever literature is discussed from 
the point of view of a contemporary, the factor of popularity 
has to be reckoned with; and popularity will sometimes exert 
an influence, even if unconscious, upon the most wary of critics. 
Library catalogues, bibliographical manuals, biographical dic- 
tionaries, and literary reviews unite in testifying to the great 


% Life and Letters, p. 260. 

“ Feb. 9, 1813, Ibid., p. 263. Fanny was a favorite niece, the daughter of 
her brother Edward (Austen) Knight, who had been adopted by the Knights 
of Chawton. 

% Ibid., p. 306. 

* Ibid., pp. 328ff. 
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vogue at one time enjoyed by these now forgotten books. The 
praises they received, the numbers of editions through which 
they passed, the foreign translations in which they appeared 
should convince the modern reader disposed to be skeptical 
that these books once led a very active life. Arthur Fitz-Albini 
by Sir Edgerton Brydges, 1798, appeared in a second edition 
in 1799 and a third, in 1810;*’ and with all its perversion of 
human nature and human situation was praised by the Britis) 
Critic (XIII, 66) for its common sense ‘‘in the midst of monoto- 
nous wailing and impossible lovers.’’ This isa dismal commentary 
on the rank and file. Clarentine, 1796, by Sarah Burney, sister 
of Frances, was read by the king and queen, and was, in general, 
well received, as were all her novels.** Cecilia, 1782, by Frances 
Burney was, like its much better predecessor, Evelina, a favcrite 
with Dr. Johnson: “Sir,” said he, with an air of animated 
satisfaction, “if you talk of Cecilia, talk on.’’*® Miss Burney 
in the Diary writes of her third novel: “The essential success of 
Camilla exceeds the elders. The sale is truly astonishing .. . five 
hundred only remain of four thousand and it has appeared 
scarcely three months.’’*° And though unfavorably commented 
on in the Monthl¥ Review (Nov. 1796) it received a very lauda- 
tory notice in the Critical Review (Vol. 18, 1796, pp. 20-40). 
The English translation of Mme de Genlis’ Adéle et Théodore, 
entitled Adelaide and Theodore, 1783, had reached a fourth 
edition by 1796." There are recorded five English editions and 
two French translations of the History of Nourjahad by Frances 
Sheridan, 1767.% Mrs. Jane West’s novels received warm 
commendation from Bishop Percy in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
and in the British Critic, and were favorably recommended to 
the queen.** In fact, a review of Alicea de Lacy in the Genile- 
man’s Magazine would place it on the shelf with our best 
authors. (Vol. 84, Pt. II, pp. 137-139). Hannah More’s Coelebs 


87 A Catalogue of the Printed Books in the Library of the British Museum. 

88 Dict. Nat. Biog. 

8® Birkbeck Hill, ed., Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 1904, vol. IV, p. 258. 

% Diary and Letters of Mme d’Arblay. ... ed. by her niece, Charlotte 
Barrett, with preface by Austen Dobson. London, 1905. Vol. V, 1796, p. 293 

" British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books. 

% Dict. Nat. Biog. 

% Dict. Nat. Biog. 
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made the suprising record of sixteen editions between 1809 and 
1826 and a French translation, 1817.°* Miss Sydney Owenson’s 
first novel, The Wild Irish Girl, 1806, sold for 300 guineas and 
ran through seven English and six American editions in two 
years.® The remarkable success of the book brought its author, 
the daughter of an actor at the Royal Theatre, Dublin, into 
fashionable circles and to a titled marriage. These are only a few 
of the many instances that might be given to prove the high 
esteem enjoyed by this host of mediocre fiction in its own age. 
The result ought not to seem remarkable in view of the enthu- 
siastic support which the public and the press are giving to the 
same grade of fiction today. 

Miss Austen’s way then, was not easy, for she moved against 
the current. As most of her personal criticism was not made 
for publication, she could afford to express her views freely. 
Accordingly, her opinion is all the more valuable in that it 
must have sprung from sincerity. As such, it shows an indepen- 
dence of mind that does her credit. She was not to be led, either 
by a mob of inferior novel writers or by an undiscriminating 
reading public. Her isolated literary position was for one of 
such sure judgment probably more of an advantage than a 
misfortune, as it enabled her to work unhampered by conven- 
tions. 

The basic element in Miss Austen’s critical faculty is common 
sense. Towards the fiction of her time she assumed an attitude 
not unlike that of the Meredithian Comic Spirit, though with 
a shade less of its kindliness. While not insensible to some of 
the finer aspects of romance, she warred against sentimentalism. 
She turned the humor of her mind upon the abnormal in 
fiction—bombast and pedantry, affectation, vanity, absurdity, 
falseness of feeling, and offense against sound reason. Thus 
she performed the serviceable act of pointing out to the world 
of the novel what ailed it. 

ANNETTE B. Hopkins 


™ Dict. Nat. Biog.; British Museum Catalogue of Printed Books. 
% Sixth American ed., Boston, 1808; Dict. Nat. Biog. 
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XXII. THE LANDSCAPE OF BROWNING’S 
CHILDE ROLAND 


In his admirable paper upon the sources of Browning’s Childe 
Roland,' Mr. Harold Golder shows from what a rich storehouse 
of nursery tale, poetry, and romance the poet drew for many of 
the incidents that go to make up that poem. Childe Roland is 
such a synthetic poem that the problem of finding satisfactory 
sources for it is not simple. Nor is it made easier by Browning’s 
stubborn insistence? that the only true source of the poem is 
the line from King Lear.* But it has been impossible to be 
content with Browning’s statement, and critic after critic has 
ransacked ballad, fairy tale and legend to find the origin of the 
simples which the poet has compounded in his poem. In the 
light of Browning’s statement, the problem becomes one of 
“establishing a subconscious connection between Edgar’s 
maudlin words and the material from which Browning ob- 
viously drew’; in other words, we must find for the sources of 
Childe Roland materials so familiar to Browning at the impres- 
sionable time of his life as to have become a part of his own 
mental character, and further, the materials must be such as 
would definitely suggest the images which appear in the poem. 

The necessity for such a hidden source is further empha- 
sized by a consideration of the conditions under which the 
poem was written.’ Browning was living in an apartment at 
Paris, away from his library, and on three successive days, 
the first, second and third of January, 1852, he wrote three 
poems, Love Among the Ruins, Women and Roses, and Childe 
Roland. The incidents and landscapes of two of these poems 
are obviously highly imaginative or reminiscent; and the third, 
Women and Roses, is the record of a vivid dream. Having no 
book at his hand, as Browning often did have when he was 


1 P.M.L.A., XXXIX, 963-78. 

2 In a letter to Miss Irene Hardy, Poet Lore, XXIV, 56. Golder also makes 
use of this fact (cf. p. 963). 

3 III, iv. 185: “Child Rowland to the dark tower came.” 

* Golder, op. cit., p. 964. 

5 Cf. Griffin and Minchin, Life of Browning, 1910, p. 189. 
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composing,® he must have drawn heavily upon his imagination 
and recollection for the matter of these poems. 

Under these difficult conditions, the searcher for the sources 
of Childe Roland quite logically has gone to those books that 
must have formed the imaginative background of the poet’s 
youth. And thus it was that Mr. Golder was able to discover 
many possible sources for a number of the incidents that make 
up Browning’s poem—the quest, the huge birds, the black cas- 
tle, etc.—in such books as Jack and the Bean-Stalk, the Re- 
nowned History of the Seven Champions of Christendom, and the 
Faerie Queene. 

But to the student of Browning, Childe Roland is unique, 
not because of the questing knight and the dramatic incident, 
but because, almost alone of his poems, it depends upon, 
revolves about, and lives for the sake of the landscape. It is 
the gloom and horror of the landscape that makes the poem 
possible at all; the quest seems almost like an interpolation 
into the mood of the poem, beginning and ending enigmatically. 
This is unusual in Browning, for in a naturalistic age, when 
almost every other poet was busily engaged in painting word 
pictures, he was almost always dramatic, and his landscapes 
are generally brief and entirely subservient to narrative and 
and character. In Childe Roland the landscape is everything, 
and through it Browning is trying to create in us an impression 
of horror that he himself has once experienced. Our problem, 
accordingly, is to find in the reading of the young péet a book, 
or books, that would have left in his mind such definite ideas 
as to what constituted the horrible in landscape. 

To find such a source, however, it is not necessary to confine 
ourselves to nursery tale and romance. Browning, indeed, cared 
little for romances in the middle years of his life or later,’ and 


® One needs only to remember the “square yellow book” that plays such a 
great part in the composition of The Ring and the Book, the books that are the 
bases of the Parleyings, and the prose accounts of Paracelsus, etc. It was 
Browning’s characteristic manner of composition. Cf. Griffin and Minchin 
pp. 71ff. 

7 Cf. Griffin and Minchin, pp. 71ff.; Orr, Life and Letters of Browning. 
Revised ed. 1908, pp. 144, 201, 232, 378f.; Letters of R. B. and E. B. B., Vol. I, 
pp. 40, 532, Vol. II, pp. 388, 555; Letters of E. B. Browning, ed. Kenyon, 1897, 
Vol. I, pp. 420, 442. Golder also calls attention to this fact, as above, p. 976. 
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there is little evidence to show that he read a great deal in them 
when he was young. Rather, his father’s library of some 6,000 
volumes,® in which the poet acquired most of his education, 
was filled with biography, history, philosophy, books on music, 
science, and painting;® and it was these that profoundly in- 
fluenced the mind of the growing youth. 

Among these books few were read more assiduously than 
Gerard de Lairesse’s The Art of Painting in All its Branches.' 
It was on the fly-leaf of this book that Browning wrote in 1874: 


I read this book more often and with greater delight when I was a child than 
any other: and still remember the main of it most gratefully for the good I seem 
to have got from the prints and wonderful text." 


and it was with the Flemish painter that Browning “parleyed”’ 
thirteen years later,” 


... moved 
To pay due homage to the man I loved 
Because of that prodigious book he wrote 
On Artistry’s Ideal. 


and it is this “prodigious” book that contains the blind painter’s 
account of the imaginary “walk” which he took in order to 
show his pupils what was “painter-like’”’ and what “unpainter- 
like” in landscapes. Browning tells us with what delight he 
used to read it: 


’t was a boy that budged 
No foot’s breadth from your visioned steps away 
The while that memorable “walk” he trudged 
In your companionship, . . . the Book must say 
When, where, and whither, . . . “walk’’ come what come may, 
No measurer of steps on this our globe 
Shall ever match for marvels." 


8 Cf. Griffin and Minchin, p. 31. 

*Ibid. Chapter I contains an excellent account of Browning’s early reading. 
Griffin had access to the poet’s library. 

10 Browning used the second English edition, translated from the Dutch 
by J. F. Fritsch, London, 1778. Cf. Browning’s note to line 80 of the parleying 
With Gerard de Lairesse. The present paper springs from a general study of all 
the Parleyings which I am undertaking. 

1 Cf. Griffin and Minchin, pp. 9-10. 

12 Parleyings with Certain People of Importance in their Day, London, 1887. 

13 The “walk” is described in Chaps. 16and 17 of Book VI (Of Landscape) 
of The Art of Painting, 1778. 

4 Parleyings . . . With Gerard de Lairesse, \\. 44-50. 
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And farther along in this poem Browning is inspired to match 
the ‘‘walk”’ with one of his own. 

For his Parleying, however, Browning utilizes only the first 
part of Lairesse’s “walk,” Of the Painter-like Beauty of the Open 
Air. It is the second part that interests us primarily here, for 
it was Chapter 17, Of Things Deformed and Broken, Falsely 
called Painter-like, I believe, that fashioned the young Brown- 
ing’s ideas of the horrible in landscape, and it was Lairesse who 
dictated, though sometimes in a faint and disguised speech, the 
landscape that the line from Lear“ conjured up to the poet’s 
mind. 

About to begin his “walk” Lairesse pauses for a moment 
to impress upon the minds of his pupils what is “‘unpainter-like”’ 
in nature:"* 


All these, I say, may claim the title of painter-like; but a piece with deformed 
trees, widely branched and leaved, and disorderly spreading from east towards 
west, crooked bodied, old and rent, full of knots and hollowness; also grounds 
without roads or ways,!’ sharp hills, and monstrous mountains’® filling the off- 
scape, rough or ruined buildings with their parts lying up and down in confu- 
sion; likewise muddy brooks, a gloomy sky, abounding with heavy clouds;'* 
the field furnished with lean cattle? and vagabonds or gypsies: such a piece, 
I say, is not to be called a fine landscape. Can any one, without reason, assert 
him to be a painter-like object, who appears as a lame and dirty beggar,” 
cloathed in rags, splay-footed, bound about the head with a nasty clout, having 
a skin as yellow as a baked pudding, killing vermin;” or in fine, any such 


paltry figure? 
And then, the “‘walk’’ actually beginning in this “‘un-painter- 


48 One wonders, in connection with Browning’s use of Lear, if the idea of 
“the bright white shaft” of lightning feeling for the adulterous Ottima and Sebald 
in Pippa Passes may not have been suggested by Lear’s speech (Act. III, SC. II, 
ll. 49-59), “Let the great gods, That keep this dreadful pother o’er our heads 
Find out their enemies now’’ . . .“‘thou similar of virtue That art incestuous, . . .” 

1% In The Art of Painting, 1778, p. 252. 

17 Cf. Childe Roland, ll. 51-52; the safe road vanishes. 

18 Cf. zbid., ll. 165-66, 176-78. Browning has mountains crowding all around, 
“mere ugly heights and heaps,’ “two hills on the right, Crouched like two bulls 
locked horn and horn in fight; While to the left, a tall scalped mountain. . . .” 

19 Cf. Ibid., ll. 45-48, ‘‘the day had been a dreary one at best, and dim Was 
settling to its close.” 

2° Cf. Ibid., 1. 76, “One stiff blind horse, his every bone a-stare.”’ 

21 Compare with Browning’s “hateful cripple,” Jbid., 1. 45. 

2 This may have suggested Browning’s speared water-rat, Jbid., |. 125. 
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like” land, Lairesse comes into so “strange” and “desolate” a 
country, ‘‘without paths or roads, that I knew not where to 
walk.’ And after passing a ruined and shattered temple, he 
crosses “‘a morass abounding with vermin.” And further in 
this gloomy land, 


. . near the place where he had been sitting, I found another spark, who 
stood and drew after a small rivulet™ full of big and little clods of earth and 
pebbles... 


and the whole region is one of “muddy water, decayed and 
broked stones, pieces of wood, barren shrubs and bushes, rough 
grounds, toads, snakes, etc.”’* And so, at length, he comes into 
a place— 


full of open hollows and cuts, over-run here and there, with moss and barren 
shrubs. On the right side was a deep morassy valley . . . and on the left appeared 
an inaccessible ruined building, like an heap of stone, swarming with adders, 
snakes and other venomous creatures. Behind me, the ground was so uneven, 
full of ups and downs and pathless, that I thought it impossible to get from the 
place. 


Meeting then, a man who told him “what wonderful things 
were to be seen on the other side,’”’ he goes through a passage, 
but finds only ‘“‘a tomb crushed to pieces” and a “frightful 
pool.’’* Thus Lairesse goes on in his “walk,” always adding 
to his catalogue of unlovely things regions where “everything 
is excessively mouldered, fouled, and over-run with wild plants 
and shrubs,”’ and oaks “‘which had been thunder-struck; the 
stem cleft from top to bottom,’ until it is sunset at last, 


3 All of the details and quotations come from Chap. 17 of The Art of Painting, 
comprising only four pages of the 1778 edition, 258-61. All of the above details 
come from page 259. 

* Cf. Childe Roland, \\. 109-20. ‘the sudden little river.” 

°% Compare Jbid., ll. 130-31, 145-50, 151-53. In Lairesse, here, are all the 
materials of Browning’s landscape, lacking only the synthetic touch and poetic 
imagination of Browning. 

26 Roland’s experience is singularly like Lairesse’s. They both come into 
weird countries, all escape is seemingly cut off, they both pass barriers and hope 
for a better land, and both are bitterly disappointed. Cf. Childe Roland, \I. 
109-38. 

*7 Compare Childe Roland, ll. 154, “some palsied oak, a cleft in him.’’ These 
and the following quotations are upon p. 260-61 of The Art of Painting, 1778. 
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The sun, now on the point of setting, darted his refulgent rays between some 
heavy clouds, the sky moreover was dark blue, and on the horizon yellowish 
striped; which . . . strongly glittered in my eyes.” 


And yet, in spite of the similarity of detail, it would be 
a mistake to insist too strongly upon it. It must not be forgotten 
that Browning denied all sources other than Lear, and only later 
sanctioned Mrs. Orr’s statement disclosing the originals for 
the blind, starved horse and the squat, round turret.”* The back- 
ground of sharp hill and scalped mountain, the little river, the 
starved ignoble nature, the lean cattle, the roadless land, the 
sunset over the waste—these things were never thought of as 
having an outside source, chiefly because they had become so 
much a part of Browning’s imaginative experience that he 
thought they had always been his own.*® 

And yet, I say again, it is not the detail that finally convinces 
us, but rather the tone of such a passage as the following, taken 
from near the end of the ‘‘walk:’’! 


It was here so lonesome and gastly, that I was seized with a cold sweat; 
wherefore I mended my pace, in order to get out of it; and being got to the other 
side, and ten or twelve paces from it, I found myself again at the lake before- 
mentioned; near which lay a shattered tomb, with the corpse half tumbled out 
The head and one arm rested on a large root of a tree lying near it; the lid was 
almost slid off, and just on the totter, and a snake, from underneath, was creep- 
ing into the tomb. A sight frightful enough. 


It is such passages as these that must have impressed them- 

selves indelibly upon the mind of the growing Browning. 
Finally, though, as we have seen, Browning rarely resorted 

to the description of landscape for its own sake after Pauline, 


*8 Compare Childe Roland, 45-48, and also II. 188-89, “before it left, The 
dying sunset kindled through a cleft.” 

2° Cf. Handbook to Browning’s Works, 1923, p. 274. Browning read and 
corrected Mrs. Orr’s book. 

3° Browning uses many of the details that originally come from Lairesse 
whenever he wishes to create an atmosphere of horror. A few examples will 
suffice: cf. Easter Day, Sections XVIII and XIX; the Ring and the Book, Giu- 
seppe Caponsacchi, \\. 1879-89; Sordello, Book I’, ll. 120-40; Paracelsus, III, 
1030-41. It is interesting to note, too, that Love Among the Ruins, and even one 
or two lines from Women and Roses, both written within a day or two of Childe 
Roland, are reminiscent of Lairesse in a happier mood. 

31 Cf. The Art of Painting, 1778, p. 261. 
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and even more rarely to forbidding landscape, what description 
there is generally shows the influence of Lairesse. The elaborate 
descriptions of night, morning, noon and evening found both 
in Pauline and in the parleying With Gerard de Lairesse and so 
typical of Browning when he does describe nature, are taken in 
all essential details from the fifth and sixth books of Lairesse’s 
The Art of Painting. The influence of Lairesse upon Browning 
was both subtle and all-pervading, and it was in recognition 
of this fact that Browning wrote the note of gratitude in his 
copy of Lairesse in 1874 and parleyed with the blind painter 
in 1887 when he was consciously summing up the imaginative 
pleasures of his youth. 
WitiiaAM C. DE VANE, Jr. 
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XXIII. THE REVISION OF RODERICK HUDSON 


In an interesting paper which appeared in March, 1924, 
Miss Héléne Harvitt discussed “‘How Henry James Revised 
Roderick Hudson.”' The investigations on which this article 
was based were made in Paris where original American editions 
were presumably not available, for we are told that “All quo- 
tations from the revised version of Roderick Hudson refer to the 
Macmillan edition of 1921, those from the first edition, to that 
of 1883 (2 vols).’’ If the author had been able to refer to an 
American edition published after 1882, she would have noticed 
the two copyrights (one issued to the publishers in 1875, and 
one to the author in 1882) and the ‘“‘Note”’ (which has a page 
to itself): ‘Roderick Hudson’ was originally published in 1875. 
It has now been minutely revised, and has received a large 
number of verbal alterations. Several passages have been re- 
written.” That is, she would have seen that the text which 
she quotes throughout her article as from the first edition, 
comes in reality from a thoroughly revised later version. 

Fortunately the conclusions which Miss Harvitt has drawn 
are not affected by this previous revision, which, it may be 
hoped, she will in the near future make the subject of another 
study. Such a study will show that minute and fastidious cor- 
rection was an early habit with Henry James, but it will not, 
so far as I have observed, reveal any evidence of the growth bf 
“that introspective, analytical trait,” or much “‘obscuring of 
spontaneous, natural passages, making them labored, heavy, 
ambiguous, and sometimes almost impenetrable,” which, 
as Miss Harvitt shows, disfigure the final version. On the 
contrary, the changes were made in the interest of greater 
clarity and definiteness, of euphony, and of fresher, less hack- 
neyed phrasing. 

It is easy to see why an expression so flowery, so strangely 
unlike Henry James as “Rowland’s tranquil commendation 
had stilled his restless pulses” (p. 28) was changed to ‘‘Row- 
land’s intelligent praise had sobered him” (p. 25); why “I’ve 
been too absurdly docile” (p. 37) became “I’ve been too great 
a mollycoddle”’ (p. 31); why “‘It seemed to Rowland that it 


' P.M.L.A., XXXIX, 203-27. 
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[Roderick’s effort in sculpture] needed only to let itself go to 
compass great things. Here and there, too, success, when 
grasped, had something masterly” (p. 34) was made into the 
more accurate and vivid “It seemed to Rowland that it might 
easily hit the mark. Here and there the mark had been hit 
with a masterly ring” (p. 29). There can be no question that 
Roderick’s answer to Mr. Leavenworth’s comment, ‘Miss 
Light, now, on Broadway, would excite no particular remark,” 
is more natural and effective in the later form. In the first 
edition we have “‘She has never been there!’ cried Roderick, 
triumphantly”’ (p. 273); in the revised, “‘Oh, damn Broadway’ 
Roderick murmured”’ (p. 199). 

It is inevitable that not all the changes should be for the 
better. It seems to me that “Rowland went often to the 
Coliseum; he never wearied of it’ (p. 232) is more easy and 
unaffected than ‘‘Rowland went very often to the Coliseum; 
he was never tired of inspecting this monument” (p. 170). In 
the latter part of the book there are some changes which make 
the dialogue more sophisticated and not so well adapted to the 
speakers as it was originally. For example, to the remark of the 
simple Mrs. Hudson, “It’s this dreadful place that has made us 
so unhappy” (p. 397), the edition of 1882 adds “‘Roderick’s so 
fearfully relaxed!’’ (p. 287), and, a little later, her “I’m sure | 
hope you'll get better there” (p. 400) is changed to “I am sure 
I hope you will recover your tone there” (p. 289). Roderick’s 
answer, which stood at first: ‘“Better or worse, remember this: 
I did those things!”’ is also preferable to the form it took later: 
“‘This is my tone just now. Once upon a time I did those things, 
and they are devilish good!”” A more obvious difference than 
any of these lies in cutting each of the original thirteen chapters 
into two, a distinct improvement since it makes for easier 
reading (the average length of the original chapters being thirty- 
seven pages) and often introduces a break where one is needed. 

In general, the changes made in the 1882 edition of Roderic! 
Hudson are of considerable interest, not alone because they 
correct the impression that all of Henry James’s revisions were 
towards the more involved and less effective, but because they 
reveal a great artist at work in the period just before he reached 
the zenith of his powers. 

RAyMOoND D. Havens 
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XXIV. JAPAN IN FRENCH POETRY 


It is generally known that the timely discovery in Paris of 
specimens of Japanese color-prints and watercolor painting in 
the late sixties had an immediate influence on the French Im- 
pressionist painters." However, it is not always noted that the 
writers who supported this school of painting: Baudelaire and 
Zola, Manet’s special friends; the Goncourt brothers who 
admired Degas; Clemenceau and Théodore Duret, knew certain 
aspects of Japanese art, and were collectors of curios.? Japanese 
stories and legends entered Europe at about the same time as the 
color-prints, descriptions of Japanese life are numerous in the 
magazines of the period. The first poem in French about Japan 
appears to be this sonnet by Catulle Mendés, which he dates 
back in his @uvres complétes to the volume Philoméla (1863). 


TEN - SI- 0 - DAI - TSIN 
Ten-si-o-dai-tsin, Lumiére souveraine, 
Tu portes un ruban d’étoiles 4 ton cou, 
Et le rouge soleil qui luit sur Naikou, 
N’est qu’un de tes regards, 6 prunelle sereine! 


Mais tu hantes parfois la Grotte souterraine, 
Et le haut ciel revét, sous le vol du hibou, 
La désolation sinistre d’un grand trou 
Sans bornes et qu’aucun rayon ne rasséréne! 


Mon Ame sur qui pése un étrange sommeil, 
Mon Ame aussi, de l’ombre hétesse coutumiére, 
A des nuits sans étoile et des jours sans soleil. 


Je voudrais te revoir comme 4 l’aube premiére 
Et baiser chastement ton sidéral orteil, 
Ten-si-o-dai-tsin, souveraine Lumiére. 


This sonnet, expressing the Japanese nature-myth based on an 
eclipse of the sun, reveals in the closing tercet, Mendés’ ignor- 


1 Louis Aubert, Les Mattres de l’ Estampe japonaise, vii, L’Estampe japonaise 
et la peinture occidentale. 

* Baudelaire’s Correspondance to A. Houssaye, 1861; to Ancelle, Dec. 29, 
1864, Jan. 27, Feb. 4, Feb. 25, 1865. Manet’s portrait of Zola, 1865, has a 
Japanese actor print in the background; Goncourt and Duret wrote monographs 
on prints. T. Ouéda’s Céramique japonaise was written for Clemenceau. 
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ance of Japanese ways by his longing to kiss chastely the 
“sidereal toe.” 

Napoleon III’s government, by 1863, was competing vigor- 
ously with the British for the favor of the Japanese Shogun. 
Because of this interest in Japan, a course in the language was 
established in Paris in this year; and Léon de Rosny (1837-1916), 
who taught the subject, appears to be the first person who trans- 
lated Japanese poetry into French. His Anthologie japonaise 
(1871) was designed as a textbook, though Rosny hoped that 
his translations of tanka would interest the general public. 
This Anthologie included twenty-five pieces from the collection 
Hyakku-nin Isshu (1235), “Single Verses by a Hundred People.” 
Below the literal unrimed translations given by Rosny for the 
Japanese poems, one frequently finds French “‘imitations’’ in 
rime which repeat the thought of the Japanese poet lest the 
bare literal version should seem too prosy to stir the feelings of 
Europeans. 

This single fact will suffice to indicate how remote Japan then 
was from those Frenchmen who were best acquainted with the 
country and its arts. More time was needed before the craze 
for Japanese bric-a-brac and curios, gathering headway in the 
seventies and eighties, could interest many poets. However, on 
Mar. 15, 1874, Georges Charpentier, the publisher, entertained 
his friends by the production in his drawing room of La Belle 
Sainara, a one-act Japanese play in verse, the work of Ernest 
d’Hervilly. This is the first European play to have Japanese 
characters only. La Belle Sainara was next given at the Odéon, 
and finally entered the repertory of the Comédie-francaise.* 

The Paris Exposition of 1878 was for many visitors a revela- 
tion of the beauty produced by the laws of Japanese esthetics, 
and the word japonisme was coined about this time to apply 
to the study of Japanese art. With an apostolic zeal Edmond 
de Goncourt overfilled his dwelling, “La maison d’un Artiste,” 


with curios, and draped its walls with Japanese embroideries « 


or kakemonos which he used to invite Flaubert and Daudet 


3 Cf. Noél & Stoullig, Annales théétrales, 1876, p. 276; and 1893, p. 92. 
Note that Saint-Saens’ first operatic composition was /a Princesse jaune, 
Paris, Opéra-Comique, 1872, libretto by Louis Gallet. See Saint-Siens’ Ecole 
buissonniére, 1908, and Portraits et souvenirs, 1909, which contains a sonnet 
by Gallet entitled Boutique japonaise, of uncertain date. 
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to admire. It is now known that such profusion and over- 
decoration is contrary to Japanese precepts,‘ so that a period, 
closing with the Russo-Japanese War, must be indicated during 
which the French were unable to appreciate the spirit of Jap- 
anese letters, prose or poetry, though a few forms of Japanese 
art spoke eloquently to their eyes. 

In selecting Japanese themes, Mendés and Hervilly set an 
example that was followed by other men affiliated to the Par- 
nasse. The ten Idylles Japonaises (1880) of Armand Renaud 
(1836-95) do not have the condensation characteristic of Jap- 
anese lyrics; though a piece like the Miroir magique bespeaks 
a real familiarity with Japanese metal-work. This is true of the 
verse of Robert de Montesquiou-Fezensac who ascribed his 
interest in Japanese art to the influence of Sarah Bernhardt 
and Goncourt. His book Les Hortensias bleus, containing ten 
poems dated 1883, show that he was very sensitive to the 
charm of Japan’s art in its most original manifestation, fine 
lacquer-work. But he never speaks like a Japanese poet. 


THERAPEUTIQUE 


Des impositions comme de mains bizarres 

Me viennent des objets aux provenances rares; 

Et le laque, sur moi, peut des conversions 

Qu’exigeraient en vain les plus saintes Sions 

Un pourtour poudroyant de boite 4 médecine 

Oi la précision japonaise dessine 

Un paon aux plumes d’or ocellé de burgau, 

A pour moi la vertu du plus savant Ergo; 

Et je déclare, 4 me guérir, bien mieux idoines 

Que les prescriptions de cent Diafoirus, 

Ses petits casiers d’or étoilés de pivoines 

D’oi les remédes sont dés longtemps disparus. 
(Les Hortensias bleus, LX XI) 


José-Maria de Heredia, the celebrated sonneteer, is mentioned 
in Goncourt’s Maison d’un Artiste (I, 350) as owning splendid 
bits of Japanese art. It is well-known that there are two precious 
pictures of old Japan in Les Trophées. Of these, the sonnet, 
“Le Samourai” first appeared in print in 1884; and ‘‘Le Daimio”’ 
only in 1893. In the opinion of Dr. Miodrag Ibrovac, both of 
the sonnets are “transpositions” of Japanese color-prints,* 


* Okakura-Kakuzo, The Book of Tea, p. 93. 
* Miodrag Ibrovac, José-Maria de Heredia, 1, 351, II, 133-35. 
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rarities curious to look upon. Montesquiou wrote in the 
Hortensias bleus: ‘Je voudrais que ce vers fit un bibelot d’art.”’ 
It is just such a metrical curio that Verlaine produced in the 
seventeen-syllable line that ends the “épigramme” dedicated 
to Edmond de Goncourt, where the Symbolist passes judgment 
on Japan’s art. 


Lourd comme un crapaud, léger comme un oiseau 
Exquis et hideux, l’art jamais n’effraie 

Mes yeux de Francais dés |’enfance acquis au 
Beau jeu de la Ligne en l’air clair qui l’égaie. 


Au cruel fracas des trop vives couleurs, 
Dieux, héros, combats, et touffus gynécées, 
Je préférerais, d’entre les ceuvres leurs, 
Telles scénes d’un bref pinceau retracées. 


Un pont plie et fuit sur un lac lilial, 

Un insecte vole, une fleur vient d’éclore, 
Le tout fait d’un trait unique et génial. 
Vivent ces aspects que l’esprit seul colore! 


Si je blasonnais cet art qui m’est ingrat 
Et cher par instants, comme le fit Racine 
Formant son écu d’un cygne et non d’un rat, 
Je prendrais l’oiseau léger, laissant le lourd crapaud dans sa piscine. 


There are documents existing which show that Verlaine knew 
Japanese art, because he owned, at the time of his marriage, 
more than a dozen Japanese pictures, some given him by the 
critic Philippe Burty.’ 

Quite different from all this art criticism, is Judith Gautier’s 
volume of translations: Poémes de la Libellule,* where she had 
as collaborator a member of the old Japanese aristocracy, 
Prince Saionji, now an Elder Statesman, and lately Japanese 
plenipotentiary at the Peace Conference. Saionji, then studying 


* Verlaine, Zeuvres complétes, III, 225. 

7 Ed. Lepelletier, Paul Verlaine, sa vie et son euvre, p. 301. 

8 Akitsushima, the land of the dragon-fly, is a name given to Japan by the 
semi-historical Emperor Jimmu, v. Nipon o dai itsi ran, trans. Titsingh, xxxvi, 3. 
The Poémes were published by Gillot in 1884 on decorated Japan vellum, and 
do not seem to have been reprinted. Cario and Régismanset, in /’Exotisme, 
la littérature coloniale, p. 215, note, say that this book interprets China. 
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in Paris, made the selection of 85 Japanese poems (in tanka 
form) and a literal translation; which Judith Gautier put into 
rime in the original metre. This album is a remarkable feat of 
versifying. One must stop and think what it means to trans- 
form these four-score five-line verses in the tanka metre of 5, 7, 
5,7, 7 syllables into riming stanzas having the same number of 
French feet. This was accomplished, thanks to the rules of 
French versification, by the adroit use of feminine rimes in lines 
where the need of an extra syllable was felt. A few quotations 
will serve to show how this liberty assists a French poet; for, as 
a matter of fact, metrically correct rimed tanka that satisfy the 
ear are almost unknown in English translations. 


Si du nouveau maitre L’oiseau chinois séme 
De mon logis bien-aimé Dans l’air chaque mot saisi. 
Le cceur m’est fermé, Ah! faites ainsi! 
Des fleurs je crois reconnaitre Quand je vous dis: “‘Je vous aime.” 
L’ancien accueil embaumé. Dites: “Je vous aime”’ aussi. 
(Tsurayuki) (Kageki) 
Vous par qui je meurs, Sans route connue 
Un autre homme vous posséde! Les amants vont sous la nue: 
Tel cet arbre en pleurs La nuit est venue .. . 
De mon champ, sous le vent tiéde, | Doux rossignol, garde-leur 
Au clos voisin tend ses fleurs. Un abri sous quelque fleur. 
(Chikage) (Iyetake) 


Since the eighties, minor poets have continued to write 
on the Japanese and their art. A privately printed pla- 
quette, deposited at the Bibliothéque Nationale in 1893, en- 
titled MI-KI-KA, Japonaiserie Rouennaise rimée par Eugene 
Brieux, “‘pour les seuls amis japonisants,’’ is a memorial of the 
dramatist’s enthusiasm for Japanese figurines. He was then 
over forty, but wrote these verses to express a romantic nos- 
talgia for Japan. Unfortunately ‘‘Mikika” is not even a real 
Japanese name. Ary Renan, (1857-1900), artist, grandson of 
Ary Scheffer and son of the philosopher, was a more talented 
poet. His posthumous Réves d’ Artiste (1901) include a “Sonnet 
japonais,” and this pantoum “Extréme-Orient,”’ which evokes 
the twilight hush of Old Japan: 

Les cloches des couvents ont tu leur plainte lente; 
La brise a détaché des pétales de fleurs; 


Le sommet du Fuji se perd dans les vapeurs, 
La paix du soir descend sur la vierge indolente. 
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La brise a détaché des pétales de fleurs, 

Souffles tiédes et doux, chargés d’odeurs de menthe! 
La paix du soir descend sur la vierge indolente, 
Mais d’od sort ce parfum aux subtiles langueurs? 


Souffies tiédes et doux, chargés d’odeurs de menthe! 
O grand nymphéa blanc, aux troublantes paleurs, 
De toi sort ce parfum aux subtiles langueurs! 

Le disque de la lune argente l’eau dormante. 


O grand nymphéa blanc, aux troublantes paleurs, 
Oscille doucement sur ta feuille nageante; 

Le disque de la lune argent 1|’eau dormante 

Et ta corolle ouverte ot s’égréne des pleurs! 


In 1901, a volume of Sonnets by Chapron de Chateaubriant 
included one entitled ‘“‘Le Dernier des Samourais,”’ where the 
influence of Heredia’s work is to be discerned.’ Again, a sonnet 
by Emile Blémont, reproduced in fac-simile, will be found as an 
epigraph for a print by Harunobu, illustrated in F. Régamey’s 
Vers le Japon.” 

It was in the late eighties that the real French poet of Japan 
appeared, when Pierre Loti published Madame Chrysanthéme 
in 1887, and Japoneries d’ Automne in 1889. Though chronology 
shows that Loti was not a pioneer in writing up Japan, the 
success of Madame Chrysanthéme probably explains why hack- 
writers turned to Japanese themes, and suggested to F. Champ- 
saur the writing of Poupée Japonaise (1900). Loti’s books 
became part of the baggage of every tourist in Japan, and 
certainly have had great influence in forming the world’s 
opinion about the Japanese. He has made the port of Nagasaki 
redolent of romance, and set a remarkable personal example. 
Hence when three French poets are found at the opening of the 
twentieth century who actually visit some part of the Far East, 
it is not surprising to see that the “‘mousmés” preoccupy Jean 
de la Jaline, a naval officer who gives a score of pages in his 
Tourmentes, (1904), and in Brindilles et Feuilles Mortes, (1910), 
to memories of visits to Japan:— 


® Cited by M. Ibrovac in Jose-Maria de Heredia, I, 542. 
10 Blémont’s Poémes de Chine, rimed versions of Chinese poetry, appeared 
in 1887. Pseudcnym of Léon-Emile Petitdidier (1839). 
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A une Japonaise 
Te souvient-il du soir od sur le balcon rose 
Nous regardions tous deux Nagaski dormir? . . . 
Tu me disais parfois quelque timide chose 
Qui tombait sur mon cceur et le faisait frémir.™ 


Henry J-M. Levet, (1874-1906), was in the French consular 
service at Manila when his verses ‘“Japon—Nagasaki” were 
published by La Grande France (Sept. 1902). He was the in- 
ventor of “Sonnets Torrides,” ‘Cartes postales” as L-P. Fargue 
and Valéry Larbaud, who collected Levet’s verse, chose to name 
them. “Japon—Nagasaki” expresses the honorable grief of the 
Harbor-Master of Nagasaki, sorrowing over the death of a 
daughter, (who has the Chinese name of “‘Yu-len’’), lost in the 
latest cholera epidemic. The idea of seeking poetry under a 
prosy harbor-master’s epaulettes and gold-lace is a whim ap- 
pealing, certainly, more to strangers than to residents of Japan. 
Paul-Jean Toulet, another dead writer now receiving special 
attention in Paris, knew Saigon, and was a sarcastic critic of 
modern Japan. Two stanzas in the Princesse de Colchide (1910) 
suggest that the Japanese might enjoy the sparkle of patent 
leather with more comfort if they were to wear their shoes on a 
stick. Toulet’s volume of rich Contrerimes,” includes an ironic 
reference to Lafcadio Hearn, whose name will be noted crossed 
with the slang word leufogue, crazy. 


J'ai beau trouver bien sympathique 

Feu Loufoquadio, ’ 
Ses Japs en sucre candiot, 

Son Boudha de boutique; 


J’aime mieux le subtil schéma, 
Sur l’hiver d’un ciel morne, 
De ton aérien bicorne, 
Noble Foujiyama, 


Et tes cédres noirs, et la source 
Du temple délaissé, 
Qui pleurait comme un cceur blessé, 
Qui pleurait sans ressource (XLIX, p. 61). 


" Tourmentes, p. 67. “La Jaline’’ is Henri Joubert (1875). 
2 1921. The name was selected with reference to the rime scheme employed, 
8A, 6B, 8B, 6A. 
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From what has gone before, it will have been observed that 
Japanese subjects, until fifteen or twenty years ago, were treated 
at some length in sonnets or longer pieces. During the Russo- 
Japanese War Europe learned a great deal about Japan, and 
soon began to think of writing, no longer about the Japanese, 
but as the Japanese write poetry. The first Frenchman to feel 
the literary influence of Japan appears to be the traveler and man 
of letters Paul-Louis Couchoud." He had learned in Japan to 
appreciate the Aaikai, the three-line, 5, 7, 5 “comic stanza”’ 
of the Japanese.“ During the leisure of a canal-boat cruise in 
France, 1905, Couchoud and two companions wrote 72 unrimed 
three-line stanzas in free metres in which they attempted to 
imprison the spirit of the Japanese poems: “‘A picture in three 
strokes of the brush,” ‘‘a sketch, sometimes only one line, a 
note whose harmonics die out slowly within us,” (Couchoud). 
These stanzas are quoted from the collection privately published 
in 1905, Au fil de Veau: , 


Les joncs méme tombent de sommeil, Avec sa petite faucille, 
Je rétis délicieusement. Comment pourra-t-elle 
Midi. Faucher tout le champ?” 


D’une main elle bat le linge 
Et de autre rajuste 
Ses cheveux sur son front.” 


A study by Couchoud, Les Epigrammes lyriques du Japon, 
appeared in April, 1906, in Les Lettres, then edited by Fernand 
Gregh. One result was that Gregh, becoming interested, com- 
posed and published in the Revue de Paris, Nov. 1906, a dozen 
Quatrains ala facgon des Haikai japonais," all in rime. In spite of 
the rimes and the verbiage, Japanese feeling for nature is to 
be found in this work. 


13 Consult the bibliography, Le Haikai francais by René Maublanc, double 
number of Le Pampre, (Rheims, 12 rue Chabaud), for October, 1923. 

4 Best studied in B. H. Chamberlain’s monograph, Bashé and the Japanese 
Poetical Epigram, Trans. of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 1902, and C. H. Page, 
Japanese Poetry, 1923. 

% Cf. Bashd’s picture of a rustic maiden, attending to business but not 
unmindful of her appearance. 


Chimaki yuu She wraps up rice-cakes, while one hand 
Kata-de ni hasamu _Restrains the hair upon her brow. 
Hitai-gami (Bashé, 1644-1694). (Chamberlain, op. cit. N° 7). 


% Reprinted in La Chaine Eterneile, 1910. 
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XI. ODEUR 


J’aime, aux matins glacés et purs des beaux décembres 
Oi’, las enfin du feu, l’on ouvre la fenétre, 

Quand le froid comme un fleuve aérien pénétre, 
L’odeur fine qu’a l’air du dehors dans les chambres. 


Couchoud’s article on the haikai also suggested to Albert 
Neuville the composition of 163 Hatkais & Tankas, Epigrammes 
a la Japonaise, published under that title in 1908.!7 Neuville 
clings to rime but uses free stanzas. He does not often attain 
verbal felicity. The quotations are from a revised second edi- 
tion. The first stanza will show how Neuville treats a well- 
known Japanese poem; the others are purely French. 


baat 
Tombé dans le sillon, 
Le pétale d’une fleur blanche 
Se ranime soudain, et remonte asa branche . . . 
Ah! c’est un papillon! 


Fallen flower returning to the branch,— 
Behold! it is a butterfly! 
(Moritake, 1472-1549, trans. by Chamberlain, N° 51) 


XLVIII CLXXXIV 
Nous voila donc Il aimc la comtesse, hélas! 
Sous la tonnelle parfumée, Et lui sert le homard d’un geste pathétique 
Seuls, 6 ma bien-aimée! Le domestique 
—Pardon, dit la guépe, pardon. , Qui vient d entendre Ruy Blas. 


The publication, in 1910, of an Anthologie de Ja littérature 
japonaise, des Origines au X X° siécle in the well-known pocket- 
size “Collection Pallas” of Delagrave, has certainly helped to 
reveal the characteristics of Japanese literature. The compiler, 
Professor Michel Revon'* not only outlined the development of 
Japanese literature, he also illustrated its peculiarities by many 
translations. The influence of this very practical introduction 
to Japanese esthetics can be proved by the disappearance of 
long pseudo-Japanese poems. Of these, perhaps the latest in 
date, are the Estampes (1909) of Louis Sureau. Thus, Margue- 
rite Burnat-Provins abandons rime in her “transpositions” 


17 Maublanc’s bibliography of the French haikai only lists Neuville’s second 
edition, Epigrammes d la Japonaise, (1921) enlarged to 249 pieces; but without 
the preface and bibliography of the first edition. 

'® Chargé du cours of the history of Far Eastern civilizations at the Sorbonne. 
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called Dix gardes japonaises,° where she competes with the 
Japanese sword-smith making gold and silver inlays in the iron 
hilt of the broadsword. This is her treatment of the rat moti/: 


Le Rat veut percer les balles de riz bien entourées de cordes et les ronger 
jusqu’au coeur. 

La Douleur entre comme lui, elle pille et dévore, 

Mais la blessure faite par oi le sang fuit, qui peut la guérir? 


In 1912, the novelist Gilbert de Voisins travelled extensively 
in the interior of China, and appears to have then grown 
interested in Japanese poetics. In that year he published a 
suite of verses in the Mercure de France reminiscent of the tech- 
nique of Japanese painters or of Claude Monet: Vingt—Cing 
Quatrains sur un méme motif. In March, 1914, Voisins contributed 
Cinquante Quatrains dans le govt japonais to the same magazine. 
He has a gift for the epigram, developed by the teaching of the 
Japanese poets. Voisin’s poetry has been collected in the sub- 
stantial volume Fantasques (1920). He is partial to rime and 
writes his original haikai in riming tercets, though he has para- 
phrased some true Japanese haikai in distichs or quatrains. 


LXII. Attention délicate 
Je vais me fournir d’eau chez mon voisin depuis 
Qu’un liseron retient la corde de mon puits.?° 


LIX. Regard indiscret 
Par sa gueule, on peut voir, quand la grenouille baille, 
(Comme peut-étre, chez la femme, par les yeux), 
Le cceur et ses pensers, le ventre et ses entrailles, 
Mais on les voit, chez la grenouille, beaucoup mieux.”! 


CX. Quelques Haikai japonais 
# 

Trois vers et trés peu de mots 

Pour vous décrire cent choses . . . 

La nature en bibelots. 


19 La Fenétre ouverte sur la Vallée, Paris, 1912, 109-19. 

20 After the poetess Chiyo, who, finding that a vine was clinging to her 
well-rope, preferred to beg water from a neighbour, leaving the flowers un- 
disturbed. My account of Gilbert de Voisins’ publications completes the data 
given in Maublanc’s bibliography. 

*1 Chamberlain, Bashd and the Japanese poetical Epigram N° 205: “Behold 
the frog, who, when he opes His mouth, displays his whole inside! (Anon.) Pro- 
verbial in the sense of ‘Do not blurt out your secret thoughts.’ ” 
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4, 
Petite scéne au Japon: 
La poule blanche que j’aime 
Gonfle son plumage et pond. 


In the third year of the War, a soldier named Julien Vocance, 
who had read Couchoud’s haikai of 1905 bethought himself of 
expressing aspects of his life in such a poignant form. His first 
collection of haikai appeared in the Grande Revue, May 1, 1916, | 
under the heading Cent Visions de Guerre. Couchoud, in re- 
publishing his essay on the “‘lyrical Japanese epigram”’ in Sages 
et Poétes d’ Asie (1917), made some quotations from Vocance and 
commented on his work; and in that May the Grande Revue 
published another series of haikai by Vocance, on varied themes. 
His work was much appreciated for its sincerity, power of evoca- 
tion, and rhythm freed from rime. The Nouvelle Revue francaise 
(Sept. 1, 1920) also printed a collection of haikai by a group of 
“haijins” that formed a school about Couchoud and Vocance, 
and the latter next published a curious Art Poétique, in La Con- 
naissance for June, 1921, under the double influence of Arthur 
Rimbaud and Japan. These attempts to establish the haikazi 
in France attracted the attention of Jules Romains” and 
Jacques Boulenger,” in 1920 and 1921. 
Intensity, unity of impression, and rhythmic variety mark 
the work of Vocance: 





Deux levées de terre, Occasion unique, ou rare, 

Deux réseaux de fil de fer: De bien mourir, méme sans gloire . . . 

Deux hommes. (1916) Que tu regretteras plus tard. (1916) 

A leur table frugale Le bobo it 

Un saucisson noir s’est invité . . . Du bébé ig 

Il a défoncé trois poitrines. (1916) A remué cing étages. (1917) tA 
a 

Murs calcinés par les barbares, Dans un trou du sol, la nuit, 7. 

Tu seras plus belle, ma cathédrale! En face d’une armée immense, 

Eternelle malgré tout. (1917) Deux hommes. (1916) 





= L’Humanité, “Chronique, Poésie,” Nov. 16, 1920, Jan. 3, 1921, articles 
mentioned by Maublanc in Le Haikai francais. 

% L’Opinion, Jan. 29, 1921, “Divers Poétes.” Boulenger also mentions 
haikai favorably in Mais l’art est difficile . . . . 1921, 1st series, pp. 162 and 167. 
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The Art Poétique* is hostile to rhetorical eloquence in poets. 
Word color, tone color, suggestion, these are all-important. 


i. Le poéte japonais iv. Dégagé de la chair 
Essuie son couteau; Ne conserve 
Cette fois l’éloquence est morte. Que l’os médullaire. 
v. Tu me demandes une régle: vii. Purs de ligne et lourds de nombre 
Que le mot colle 4 ta pensée Zébus, girafes, élans, 
Comme au cou du buffle le jaguar E, i, a, 0, u, paissants. 


xiii. Lettres, vous avez l’éclat des gemmes! 
Fais crépiter tes p, mousser tes s, 
Fuser les f et tes r raler. 


xxv. Haikal, coup de poing sur I’ceil, 
Tu me fais voir trente-six fusées. 
Tu dois étre aussi, je pense, coup de poing sur ma pensée. 


xxxiii. O vous, tous les raseurs, tous les pédants, 
Qui répandez, le tartre aux dents, vos propos lourds et vos odeurs, 
Et toi, douce simplicité, ma sceur, aux yeux ardents. 


The reading public in France has become familiar with the 
name haikai, and with the Japanese word haijin applied to the 
persons who compose them. In René Lalou’s Histoire de la litté- 
vature francaise contemporaine (1922), the word haikai is used in 
its technical sense without explanation, though in quotation 
marks (1st edition, p. 422; revised ed., 1924, p. 434). The 
genre has gained prestige because some of the haijin already 
had a standing in the world of letters: Jean Paulhan, Jean 
Breton (pseudonym of Camille Bouglé), Jean-Richard Bloch, 
Pierre-Albert Birot, René Maublanc, R. Druart, Paul Eluard, 
and Victor Goloubeff. Interest in Japanese verse is also shown 
by the way Paul Fort contributed a eulogistic essay as a preface 
to the volume of Tankas (1921), by Nico D. Horigoutchi, 
poems composed in Japanese and put into French by their 
author. Some of them appeared in the Mercure de France 
for June 15, 1921. Haikai series are to be found in several 
recent collections of verse, like Scaferlati pour Troupes (1921), 
by Maurice Betz, or the Poémes (1922) of René Morand. 
Paul Valéry wrote a lettre-préface for Sur les Lévres japonaises, 


™* La Connaissance, June 1921, 489-91. 
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by Kikou Yamada, 1924, probably the first French book by 
a Japanese lady. 

Further quotations will illustrate the Aaikai in French, with- 
out considering a coarser side which it shares with Japanese 
comic verses. Most of them are taken from the instructive 
articles by René Maublanc, who is trying to found the genre for 
its value as a means of refining the taste of amateurs. Two 
articles by Maublanc appeared in La Grande Revue, (February 
and March, 1923) with the title: Un Mouvement japonisant 
dans la Littérature contemporaine; I. Les Origines et les Principes; 
II. Les Réalisations. Maublanc’s study of the French haikai, 
with a bibliography, in which he published 283 specimens from 
forty pens, appearing in Le Pampre for October, 1923, has 
already been mentioned. 


Elle croit que je ne le sais pas. Crotte de papier par ci, 
Je sais qu’elle le croit. Crotte de papier par 1a. 
Chut! (C. Bouglé). Tiens! mon mariest rentré! (C. Bouglé) 
Oh! le beau papillon de nuit! Veillée solitaire: 
Il va se braler les ailes . . . L’heure ov les chenéts renoncent 


Vite, je souffle sur la bougie!(V.Goloubeff). A nous consoler (J-R.Bloch). 


Tu est trop petit, chaton, pour savoir. Mes amis sont morts, 
Ne mords pas la-dedans; Je m’en suis fait d’autres 
C’est ta queue. (René Maublanc). Pardon. ..(René Maublanc). 


Ils étaient six dans la cave. De la pluie pour une heure! 
Ils y sont encore. Rapprockez-vous, maisons, 
Mais od est la cave? (R. Druart). Vous serez moins mouillées! (R. Druart). 


Un trou d’obus Hola ma pipe couleur de réve, 
Dans son eau Ma tendre pipe, 
A gardé tout le ciel. D’images quelle débauche, ma sceur 
(M. Betz).% (M. Betz). 


Nico Horigoutchi, though he does not attempt to disguise his 
race, has the Japanese anxiety to be up to date, “European”’: 


% Scaferlati pour troupes, p. 24. 
% Idem, p. 22. 
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Je suis né le jour Souffrance d’étre vivant .. . 
Ou Eve fut chassée du Paradis: Souffrance d’étre homme. 

Je suis né la nuit Souffrance d’étre Japonais. 

Ou Salomé barbouilla la lune Voila ce qui cause ma maigreur.”’ 
Du sang du prophéte. 


On the other hand, there is in contemporary French letters 
a current of favor for writings that wake the imagination 
by poignant surprises and brief evocation. Jules Renard 
struck this note in French prose by his Histoires naturelles 
(1896 and 1904), and Max Jacob sometimes writes in such a 
key (Le Cornet a dés, 1917). Some poets whose artistic goal is 
the same as that pursued by the haijin are Jean-Marc Bernard 
(d. 1915), Jean Pellerin (d. 1920), Francis Carco (Petits Airs), 
Jules Romains (Voyage des Amants), Vincent Muselli (Les 
Travaux et les Jeux), and now Francis Jammes (Premier Livre 
des Quatrains, March 1923; Deuxiéme Livre des Quatrains, 
Nov. 1923; Troisiéme Livre des Quatrains, Oct. 1924). 


V. ESPACE XX. LES DEUX PLAINTES 
Un ciel de soie Tu t’écriais: heureux cet homme qui n’a rien 
Azure l’eau. Que lui-méme 4 trainer avec ses espadrilles! 
Un chien aboie Et cet homme pensait: que le pain quotidien 
Sur le coteau. Méme trempé de pleurs est suave en famille! 


XXXVI. LA CHARMANTE REPARTIE 
Quand on disait au plus grand poéte de Chine, 
Sa robe était de soie avec des roses fines, 
Qu’un critique trouvait ses vers défectueux, 

Il menagait du doigt son petit chien frileux. 


(Le Premier Livre des Quatrains. 


XIII. PORTRAIT DE FRANCOISE FRANCIS-JAMMES 
Ventrue ainsi que rose encore close, 
Ma plus petite enfant dans le jardin 
A de gros bas qui retombent et cause 
Avec le banc, la poupée et le chien. 


XXIV. LE BRASIER 
Nul n’a vu le secret des hommes dans leurs yeux, 
N’a recu l’abandon de leur sombre franchise, 
Et pas méme, souvent, un ministre de Dieu, 
Autant que le foyer qu’une pincette attise. 


(Le Deuxiéme Livre des Quatrains). 
27 Mercure de France, ‘““Tankas’”’ par Nico D. Horigoutchi, June 15, 1921. 
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Jammes’ preface, and André Fontainas’ comment in the 
“Chroniques”’ of the Mercure de France make it appear unlikely 
that Jammes is a professed follower of the Japanese. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that the foreign influence 
of the haikai is supporting a tendency already apparent in 
French belles lettres. The effort has been made to fix a few 
dates in this paper, and to mark the disappearance of Japan as 
a local color subject for Parnassian poets. It should be noted 
that the growth of the haikai seems to have been stimulated by 
the War;—that it should now flourish in Rheims and Cham- 
pagne is an index of the vitality of contemporary poetry. From 
the few haikai by French writers quoted in the last part of this 
article it may appear to a Japanese reader that the spirit of 
Japanese poetry is now better understood in France than in the 
United States, where a “‘Japanese” vein has been recently 
worked in a form very much resembling that which the Japanese 
call bi-bun, mere elegant prose.”® 


WILLIAM LEONARD SCHWARTZ 


28 Partial bibliographical supplement, to April, 1925. Lalou, in his Litté- 
rature francaise contemporaine, new ed. p. 501, note, says that Paul Claudel’s 
Sainte Genevieve (Tokio, 1923, now out of print) contains “‘douze bréyes évoca- 
tions japonaises.” Collections of French haikai: R. Maublanc, Cent Haikai, 
1924, Jean Baucomont, Goztelettes (Haikai et Outa), 1924; Marc Adolphe 
Guégan, Trois petiis tours et puis s’en vont, Nov. 1924. Magazine articles’ 
Les Nouvelles Littéraires, 29 mars, 1924, Du Haikai francais, by B. C. (Ben- 
jamin Crémieux), idem, 12 avril, Les Haikais de nos Lecteurs, 39 poems selected 
from about 1000 received by B. C. Les Annales littéraires et politiques, 4 mai, 
1924, Les Livres. Here G. de Pawlowski comments on the haikai published in 
Les Nouvelles littéraires, stating that the first duty of the modern poet is to 
be brief. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The distinction in use between the verbs ser and estar con- 
stitutes one of the thorniest points in Spanish grammar. It is 
not discussed in a thoroughgoing way in any treatise. Most of _ 
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the native Spanish grammars, as Bello-Cuervo, are weak on 
this particular subject. Users of language are always guided 
primarily by instinct, not by rule, and we shall see that in the 
present case the instinct of Spaniards is delicate and especially 
difficult to reduce to formal law. 

The following works and articles discuss the use of ser and 
estar with some fullness: 


Fernando de Arteaga, Practical Spanish. London, 1902, II, 31-36. 

Manuel J. Andrade, The Distinction between SER and ESTAR, in Hispania 
(California) 1919, IT, 19-23. 

G. Cirot, “Ser” et “estar’’ avec un participe passé, in Mélanges Brunot, Paris, 
1904, pp. 57-69. 

F. Diez, Grammatik der Romanischen Sprachen, Bonn, 1872, III, 203. 

V. Garcia de Diego, Elementos de Gramédttca historica castellana, Burgos, 
1914; §260. 

F. Hanssen, Grdmatica histérica de la lengua castellana, Halle, 1913, 
§$§470, 597. 

F. Hanssen, La Pasiva castellana, in Anales de la Universidad de Chile, 
CXXXI, 1912, pp. 97-112 and 507-14. 

Maréca-Dubois, Grammaire espagnole, Toulouse, 1911, §§256-66. 

M. M. Ramsey, Spanish Grammar, New York, 1902, passim. 

M. M. Ramsey, Text-Book of Modern Spanish, New York, 1894, passim. 

La Real Academia espafiola, Gramdtica de la lengua castellana, Madrid, 
1917, §§196-99. ‘ 

V. Salv4, Grzmdtica de la lengua castellana, Paris, 1897, 12 ed., pp. 201-3. 


Andrés Bello (I use the 14th edition of the well-known Gra- 
mdtica de la lengua castellana, Paris, 1911) is unduly brief on 
this head. In §583 and note he appears superficial: ‘Ser se 
aplic6é a las cualidades esenciales y permanentes: estar a las 
accidentales y transitorias.”” Later (§1087) he anticipates 
Cirot’s views on the past participle with ser and estar. Diez is 
of use only for the formation of passives, and Meyer-Liibke 
adds nothing of value. 

Many of these works attempt to discover a single underlying 
principle which governs all the cases observed. The commonest 
theory declar 's that ser expresses what is permanent or inherent; 
estar what is temporary or accidental. Salva preferred to say 
that estar denotes a state, whether transitory or permanent, 
accidental or essential, while the complement of ser is not 
regarded as expressing an idea of state. Following the same line 
of thought, Cirot demonstrated that ‘‘La casa estaba edificada”’ 
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expresses a concept not at all transitory; ser with a past parti- 
ciple often neither implies nor excludes the idea of temporari- 
ness. Here the distinction is between act and state. 

All the grammarians are aware that estar expresses position, 
and that a predicate noun may not be used after that verb. 
That ser in its various tenses is derived from the Latin esse, 
“to be,”’ and sedere, ‘‘to be seated’’; that estar comes from stare, 
“to stand”, are commonplaces. The knowledge explains some 
facts, but fails to help in many details. 

The chief stumbling-block seems to have been the phrases 
es rico, es joven, es viejo, which do not fit with permanence, or 
non-state. (See below, I, SER, B, 2.) It was, I judge, in an 
attempt to cover this category that Sr. Andrade evolved his 
theory, one of the most original contributions to the subject. 
He sees in ser an expression of a mental concept, in estar an ex- 
pression of sensory perception. In other words, though he does 
not use this parallel, the relation is akin to that between saber 
and conocer. I shall consider his theory in detail later (IV). 

Hanssen finds other words (Graméatica, §597): ‘Creo que po- 
demos decir que estar es perfectivo, y ser imperfective.” His 
use of these words will be discussed below (see p. 472, note 8). 

Hardly less varied are the rules of thumb suggested to guide 
actual practice. Thus, Salv4 says that one should use estar 
whenever hallarse could be substituted for it, but he notes many 
exceptions. Sr. Andrade recommends the trial substitution of 
“to feel” or ‘‘to look” for “to be.”” Maréca-Dubois proposes 
the substitution of hallarse, mostrarse, or parecer. The same 
authors give an excellent rule for the use of estar with a past 
participle, which I shall note below, with Cirot’s modification 
of it. 

In the present study I do not venture to lay down a single 
principle by which to explain all examples. My intention is 
rather to attempt a classification of modern uses, ard to give 
examples illustrating them. I have tried to documen* the rarer 
cases more fully than the common ones. Pure idionts, that is, 
stereotyped phrases, each of which constitutes a class apart, 
have been excluded. 

No examples are selected back of the nineteenth century, and 
no attempt is made to cover the field of historical development. 
It has not been studied thoroughly, but one may consult 
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Hanssen, Garcia de Diego, and J. D. M. Ford, “‘Sedere, *Essere 
and Stare in the Poema del Cid’”’ (Mod. Lang. Notes, XIV, 8-20, 
85-90). 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


The distinction between ser and estar involves three, possibly 
four, different antitheses, which are at times mutually exclusive, 
at times coalescent. 


SER ESTAR 
I. Duration,’ inherence. Transiency, accidentality. 
II. Mere existence. Definite location in space. 
III. With past participles, act. State (with past participles or 
adjectives). 
IV. Mental concept. Sensory perception. 


Let each of these antitheses be stated in the words of an 
authority. 


I. “Ser se emplea actualmente para atribuir al sujeto cualidades inherentes, 
caracteristicas, y estar cuando .e trata de cualidades adquiridas, accidentales.”’ 
(Hanssen, Gramdtica, §470.) “The fundamental distinction is that ser expresses 
an inherent, essential or lasting quality; estar, an accidental or temporary 
quality or condition” (Ramsay, Text-Book, §132). 

II. “Es notable en el verbo ser la significacién de la existencia absoluta, 
que propiamente pertenece al Ser Supremo, . . . pero que se extiende a los 
otros seres, para significar el solo hecho de la existencia.” (Bello, Gramética, 
§1088.) “Estar, being derived from the Latin stare, to stand, is used to denote 
the location of a person or thing, even though it be a permanent one” (Ramsey, 
Text-Book, §136). 

III. “The passive is formed with estar as auxiliary instead of ser when the 
state or condition of the subject is described without reference to any action. 
The past participle is then merely an adjective” (Ramsey, Text-Book, §813). 

IV. ‘The basis of distinction . . . is that estar is associated with the char- 
acteristic feelings which attend immediate perceptions and their representations. 
while ser is likewise related to concepts and judgments. . . . ‘Warmth and in- 
timay’ finds expression in estar, and the colder logical relations, in ser” (Andrade, 
Hispania, Il, p. 22). 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF THE PRINCIPLES STATED 


I. SER (Duration, INHERENCE) 


A. Ser and not estar is always used with a predicate noun, 
even when the relation indicated appears temporary. This is 
2 The words “permanent,” “permanency” are most generally used in this 


connection. But strictly speaking, ser implies only “sensible duration,” not 
“indefinite duration” (=permanency). 
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because “‘a thing is never temporarily something else’ (Ramsey, 
Text-Book, §134). 


Examples: 

Escobar y Apolonio hab{an llegado a ser amigos (R. Pérez de Ayala, Belar- 
mino y A polonio, p. 321). 

Aestas horas ya debo ser padre (M. Echegaray and Vital Aza, Boda y bautizo, 
2° cuadro, 1* esc.). 


Remark: When a noun indicating a temporary function is 
used after estar, the preposition de is inserted. 


Mi padre estaba de ingeniero jefe en Guipazcoa y Alava (Baroja, Péginas 
escogtdas, p. 122). 


Exceptions; 1. There is a rather modern slangy idiom, used 
generally in direct address, in which a noun is in the predicate 
after estar. The phrase is nearly always, perhaps always, 
ironical, meaning the opposite of what it seems to say. In this 
respect it may be compared with other common ironic phrases, 
such as “jCualquiera te cree!’’; or, with estar, ‘Seguro esta’ 
(cf. Hanssen, Gramdtica, §644). 


Examples: 
Direct address: 
jBuen par de majaderos estdis los dos! (Tamayo, Lo positivo (1862), I, 4). 
Ta sf que estés buena moza (Narciso Serra, Las dos hermanas (1869), 6). 
jBuen huésped esté usted! (id., Sin prucha plena, (1857?) ITI, 8). 
j;Buen peje est4s! (Ganivet, Pio Cid, I, 179). 
jBuen pAjaro est4s ta! (Galdés, Los condenados, II, 3). 
jValiente alcornoque estas tG! (Quinteros, Los galeotes, I, 2). 
jNo est4s ta mala p4jara! (Ricardo de la Vega, Pepa la frescachona, I, 3). 
jBuenos mozos estén ustedes! (sb:d., I, 4). 
Valiente par de z4nganos estén ustedes dos! (Vital Aza, La marguesita, 3). 
Not in direct address: 
No estén malas conferencias (Benavente, El automévil, I, 2). 
jNo est4 mala viveza! (id., Por las nubes, II, 5). 
Sf, no esté mala inocencia la suya (Vital Aza, Las codornices, 10). 


That the same ironic sense may be conveyed by ser is shown by 
these examples: 
{No es mal peje! (Galdés, El abuelo, (drama) I, 3, end). 


jNo es una mala vergiienza! (Benavente, La gobernadora, I, 7). 
No es floja habilidad (R. Pérez de Ayala, La pata de la raposa, 42). 


It will be noted that every phrase begins either with the word 
no, or with bueno or an equivalent. 
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This usage with estar is mentioned, I believe, by no gram- 
marian save Maréca-Dubois (Grammaire, §261), who, with 
hesitancy, offer the explanation that perhaps the meaning, if 
ser were used, would be less precise and would apply less well 
to the circumstances which call for these exclamations. This 
probably explains the origin of the idiom, but all sense of tem- 
porariness has now been lost. 

The use is foreshadowed in Lope de Vega (EI villano en su 
rincén, III, 17); jA fe que est4s gentilhombre! The element of 
irony is present here, also. 

2. Rarely, the idea of changeableness belonging to an ad- 
jective conquers the idea of permanency properly associated 
with a predicate noun. 


Examples: 

jEst4 un dfa tan hermoso! (Benavente, Lo cursi, I, 8). 

Est4 un dfa espléndido (Periodical). 

Buen vino est4 éste (Trueba, Lo que es poesia, I11; Cuentos campesinos). 
Cf.; Sabrosfsimo pan est4, dijo, por Dios! (Lazarillo de Tormes, I11). 


One may regard these phrases as the result of a contamination 
with the common type “El dia esté espléndido.” 
3. Apparent, not real, exceptions are: 


Ella esi4 en Burgos monja (Lope de Vega, El bastardo Mudarra, III, 496b). 
Todos los espafioles que estébamos prisioneros en su poder . . . (Pedro de 
Alarcén, El extranjero, III). 


In these sentences estar expresses location; monja and pri- 
sioneros are in apposition with its subject. 

B. An adjective is construed with ser when it expresses a 
durative, inherent, or customary quality, or when one of those 
elements is stressed. Some grammarians say that the adjective 
is,in these instances, “assimilated to a noun”’; this is often, but 
not invariably, true. 

Here, for convenience and contrast, may be placed examples 
with estar, which connote the opposite qualities, the temporary, 
accidental or unusual. 


Examples: 
SER ESTAR 
En Espafia es barato el pan. Este afio esté barato el pan. 
Su hermana es hermosa. Hoy est4 hermosfsima su hermana. 


Soy ciego, gufame (Pérez de Ayala, éTan ciego est4s que no me cono- 
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La pata de la raposa, p. 101). 

Soy capaz de estar cenando dos 
horas y media (Vital Aza, Parada y 
fonda, 7). 


La temperatura de Burgos es tan 
fria .. . (Trueba, Pico de oro, I; Narr. 
pop.). 

[El caballo] era blanco, con grandes 
crines venerables (Valle-Inclan, So- 
nata de otofio, p. 139). 

Aquel mozuelo era maniatico por 
elcanto (Trueba, El ruisefior y el burro, 
II; Narr. pop.). 
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ces? (Tamayo, Un drama nuevo, IT, 7). 

Pero Musarelo habfa bebido tanto, 
que no estaba capaz para cumplir mi 
mandato (Valle-Inclan, Sonata de pri- 
mavera, p. 191). 

No la he trafdo antes [agua] por- 
que estuviera mds fresca (Breté6n, La 
Independencia, Il, 14). 

La cabellera de oro estaba negra 
de sangre (Valle-Inclin, Sonata de 
primavera, p. 216). 

Pénmela al cuello, que quiero estar 
santa (Benavente, Sefora ama, I, 6). 





Estoy pesimista: mejor dicho, lo soy (Galdés, La estafeta romdntica, p. 36). 


Remark: It is, in general, possible to supply a noun (with, in 
English, the indefinite article) when ser is used; es hermosa 
equals ‘‘she is a pretty woman.”’ Sometimes the noun is ex- 
pressed in Spanish: Soy hombre perdido (Palacio Valdés, La 
alegria del Capitén Ribot, VI). But there are cases where it 
is not possible: El seré responsable de ello en este mundo y en 
el otro (Trueba, El cura nuevo, IV; Narr. pop.). 

1. Nevertheless, there are hundreds of cases in which it is 
hard for us to see the reason for the Spaniard’s use of one verb 
or the other. His feeling differs from ours. 


Examples: 
In expressions of weather: 
SER ESTAR 
La tarde fué triste (Blasco Ibafiez, Estan estas tardes tan hermosas 
La barraca, V). (Pérez de Ayala, La pata de la raposa, 


p. 293). 

La noche estaba muy oscura. 
(Trueba, La mujer del arquitecto, IV; 
C. pop.). 

La noche estaba suave y tibia 
(Baroja, Aurora roja, III*, V). 


El crepfsculo era oscuro (ibid., V). 


La mafiana era espléndida y fresca 
(Palacio Valdés, El idilio de un en- 
fermo, p. 280). 


In some cases one may suppose estar to emphasize the transi- 
ency of the quality named, but that notion cannot hold for the 
example from Pérez de Ayala. 
¢De qué color est el cielo? Esté azul. ¢De qué color son esas nubes? 


Son blancas. (Monitor de Buenos aires, quoted by P. B. Burnet, in his edi- 
tion of Ferndn Caballero’s Familia de Alvareda, p. 180.) 
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One might argue that the sky, being always the same sky, 
changes color, whilst these clouds are white clouds. But any 
clouds may change color. 


Examples: 

In expressions other than of weather: 

Y estaba hermosa todavia? — jHermosa! jHermosa! . . . Lo habfa sido, 
sefior (Alarc6n, Dos retratos, IV). 

Yo doy mi palabra de contenerme, y hasta de ser amable [durante esta 
visita] (Galdés-Quinteros, Antén Caballero, p. 66. Cf. ‘Oye, nifia, procura estar 
amable con ese joven,” Vital Aza, La marquesita, 12). 

Padre, dijo Pericafias, yo voy siendo ya grande para monaguillo (Trueba, 
Las orejas del burro, 11; Narr. pop. Cf. “Pepe jpero qué grande est4s!’’ Galdés, 
Dofia Perfecta, IV). 

Aprendf a usar la ballesta, en que fuf luego diestrisimo (Escalante, Ave 
Maris Stella, p. 145). 

. . con haber sido fuerte contra la obediencia de la sangre, décil a la 
obediencia del carifio, estaba pesarosa (ibid., p. 291. Cf. “Y basta de asuntos 
econémicos, en los que estoy poco fuerte,” Galdés, Obras inéditas, IV, 84). 

Es que, mientras la accién del tiempo no labra las gruesas capas de olvido, 
el silencio y la paz favorecen el reverdecimiento de las penas, cuando éstas no 
son muy préximas ni estén atin muy distantes (Galdés, La estafeta roméntica 
p. 49). 

Préximo est4 el abismo, y uno de los dos forzosamente caeré en él (ibid., 
p. 60). 

A estos percances estén sujetos todos los hombres, aun los mAs fuertes 
(Galdés, Gloria, I, 240). 

St, todo est4 igual: yo solo soy diferente (Baroja, Paginas escogidas, p. 322). 

La sefia est4 terminante: / aquf es (Zorrilla, Don Juan Tenorio, I, 8). 

¢No sabes que ya mi primo no es ciego? (Galdés, Marianela, XVII). 

It will be found that the adjectives construed with ser in 
these examples can all be rendered by an English noun and the 
indefinite article; but it is not always clear why the substantive 
quality should be stressed in a given case. Examples of a plainly 
substantive use, though the time element is a short one, could 
be multiplied. 

Quiero ser serio, y no lo consigo (Galdés, La estafeta rom. p. 266). 

Si una mujer deja de ser honrada . . . (Benavente, La Gobernadora, II, 2). 

Dfas hace que la salud del tierno principe no es buena (Galdés, Obras 
inéditas, IV, 196). 

¢Has sido t4 cautivo? (Martinez de la Rosa, Conjuracién de Venecia, V, 9). 

2. The difference in feeling referred to in 1 is nowhere more 
evident than in the treatment of certain adjectives which seem 
at first glance to express conditions necessarily temporary, and 
which are, however, in Spanish usually construed with ser. 
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Such are joven, viejo, rico, pobre, feliz, infeliz, dichoso, desdi- 
chado, and in general words meaning “happy” and unhappy” 
(but not alegre and contento). To these one may add soltero, 
casado and viudo. 


Examples: 

Era mucho més joven que el marido (Pérez de Ayala, Belarmino y A polonio, 
p. 129). 

A mf, que ya soy viejo, no me importa (Palacio Valdés, El Idilio de un 
enfermo, p. 177). 

Era ya bastante vieja (Garcia Gutiérrez, El trovador, I, 1). 

Yo . . . seré rico con el tiempo (N. Serra, El iltimo mono, 4). 


No ves que esta noche soy mds pobre que t4, mds miserable que td? 
(Galdés, Gloria, II, 98). 

Tu padres no desean otra cosa sino que estés contenta y seas feliz, ¢verdad? 
(Peréz de Ayala, La pata de la raposa, p. 336). 

Hoy soy completamente feliz (Vital Aza, El settor gobernador, I, 5). 

Sefiorita, | si fuese tan venturoso | que bailase usted conmigo . . . (Bretén, 
La escuela del matrimonio, II, 13). 

Yo seré dichoso con veros dichosos (Benavente, La fuerza bruta, I, 10). 

Usted fué muy desdichado en su juventud (Tamayo, Un drama nuevo, I, 1). 

jQué desgraciada soy! (Benavente, La gobernadora, II, 4). 

Tan fatal, | tan desventurado soy, | tan desesperado estoy . . .(Bretén 
Me voy de Madrid, {, 3). 

Yo no sé todavia si es soltera, casada o viuda; segan la portera, es casada y 
est4 separada de su marido (Vital Aza, El sefor cura, I, 12). 

Pero Eloisa es casada (Galdés-Quinteros, Antén Caballero, p. 36). 

... la viejecita que habfa asistido en casa de Lorenzo cuando éste era soltero 
(Trueba, Los borrachos, 111; Cuentos campesinos). 


It will be noticed that in many of these cases a time adverb 
is present which would seem to demand the use of estar, and yet 
does not. Logical explanation is difficult, and it was largely 
to explain this class of words that Sr. Andrade worked out his 
theory. Nevertheless I am, after some hesitation, convinced that 
in the idea of duration, though only relative, lies the true reason 
for es joven, es feliz, es rico, es casado, etc. Hills and Ford 
(First Spanish Course, p. 47, n. 1) explain es joven by saying: 
“Youth is, in a sense, temporary, but it is, after all, relatively 
permanent as compared with illness or fatigue.”” So Wagner 
(Spanish Grammar, Ann Arbor, 1918, p. 27): “The Spaniard 
takes a different viewpoint from our own. ... We look upon 
youth as a temporary quality.” But A. Coester is also telling 
the truth when he says (Spanish Grammar, Boston, 1917, p. 17) 
that the adjective is used in these sentences with the meaning 
of a noun: es joven equals “he is a young man.” 
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One may still better say, perhaps, that the Spanish mind, 
unlike ours, conceives these qualities as inherent, and hence 
associates the words normally with ser; this fixed association 
overpowers the feeling of transiency which would naturally 
demand, in a special case, the use of estar. 

These same words are, to be sure, occasionally found with 
estar. Ore might suppose that then a far more temporary 
condition, i. e., the result of sudden change, would be expressed, 
but one must confess that the examples are not easy to interpret 
in that light. 

Examples: 

Hoy ya estoy viejo (Javier de Burgos, Los valientes, 9). 

El] mundo est4 ya viejo (Benavente, Los intereses creados, Prélogo). 

Rockefeller y los demds millonarios trabajan, por viejos que estén, un mini. 
mum de diez horas al dfa (J. Camba, Un ajio en el otro mundo, p. 51). 

Dicen mis conocidos que estoy joven para mi edad (Palacio Valdés, La hija 
de Natalia, p. 26). 

No basta estar joven. Es preciso serlo también (Jacinto Grau, Don Juan 
de Carillana, p. 107). Here one may render es/ar by “‘feel’’ or ‘‘appear.”’ 

{Don Matias] estaba riqufsimo y muy bien relacionado en Granada (Pedro 
de Alarc6n, Moros y cristianos, ITI). 

. « . supe que Mundideo ha pagado todas sus deudas. Vamos, que esti 
rico (Galdés, Gloria, I, 255). 

Pejiareal est4 tan fe:iz que se ha hecho chancero (Cited by Maréca-Dubois, 
§262). 

Sélo hacfa dos afios que estaban casados (Palacio Valdés, La alegria del ca- 
pitén Ribot, 11). 

Estoy soltero (ibid.). 

. . como si estuviera viuda (E. Blasco, Moros en la costa, 3). 


The cases with viejo are especially perplexing, since they seem 
to differ in no essential from examples with ser. One can only 
say that the speaker in one case envisaged the temporary aspect 
of the quality, in the other its duration. 

3. The contrast between duration or inherence and transi- 
ency or accidentality causes certain adjectives and past parti- 
ciples to assume different meanings according as they are used 
with ser or estar. Most grammarians place in this list the words 
malo (bad, sick), bueno (good, in good health), cansado (tiresome, 
tired); Wagner (A Spanish Grammar, Ann Arbor, 1918, p. 27) 
adds ériste (dull, sad); Knapp* adds alto (tall, high), callado 


3 W. I. Knapp, A Grammar of the Modern Spanish Language, 2 ed., Boston, 
1910, p. 201. 
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(close-mouthed, silent), loco (crazy, frantic): De Arteaga adds 
listo (clever, ready). All of these except loco appear to be cor- 
rectly placed in this category, though the rule should not be 
interpreted too rigidly. A complete list would perhaps be quite 
extensive. For the present I would add @legre (joy-giving, full 
of joy; some exceptions are noted below), vivo (lively, alive), 
cierto (true, certain), /impio (cleanly, clean), seguro. And there 
are other past participles besides cansado and callado which have 





an active sense when construed with ser.* 
With regard to loco and seguro, see below, V. 


Examples of the less known words: 
SER 
[Mis pensamientos] pocas veces ha- 
bfan sido tristes (Palacio Valdés, La 
alegria del Capitén Ribot, IV). 
La tarde fué triste (Blasco Ib4iiez, 
La barraca, V). 


El conjunto estético de tal fabrica 
era triste (Galdés, Gloria, I, 92). 

Era mi vida alegre (Benavente, La 
fuerza bruta, I, 9). 

El trabajo ser4 alegre (ibid., IT, 5). 

(El asilo}] no era mucho ms alegre 
que ahora (Pilar Sinués, La florecita 
azul). 

Eres alegre, expansiva (E. Blasco, 
Moros en la costa, 7). 

Ta ya sabes lo burlén y alegre que 
es Juan (Trueba, La felicidad domés- 
tica, IV; Cuentos campesinos). 

Era su cuerpo alto y no fornido. 
(Galdés, Gloria, II, 12). 


Bueno, bueno; mira, Pascasio, ta 
eres hombre callado (Larra, No mds 
mostrador, III, 1). 


ESTAR 
{Qué triste estoy sin ti! (Campo- 
amor, jQuién supiera escribir!). 


EI cielo estaba ya desvafdo y triste 
(Pérez de Ayala, Belarmino y A polo- 
nio, p. 260). 


Alegre est4s (Galdés, Gloria, I, 
193). 

Su figura negra no era favorable 
a la armonfa del risue‘io paisaje: di- 
riase que después que él] pasaba, todo 
volvia a estar alegre (ibid., I, 229). 


‘ 


La rectoral estaba més alta que el 
pueblo (Palacio Valdés, El idilio de un 
enfermo, p. 81). 

éNo ves yo qué callada me estoy ?* 
(Benavente, Al natural, I, 10). 


4 Such are divertido, entendido, entretenido, pesado, reservado, sentido. A few 
examples: Era entendido en hierbas (Blasco, La barraca, V1); No sea usted 
pesado (Trigo, La primera conquista); Soy muy sentida ( =sensitive) (Frontaura, 


Memorialista; Las tiendas). 


§ But cf. “el resto [de la ciudad] es callado, tranquilo, limpio, lleno de flores” 
(Martinez Sierra, 71 eres la paz, p. 268). In this sentence, which breaks custom 
in the case of each adjective, the durative condition is clearly emphasized. 
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. » . preciarme de tan lista, serlo 
efectivamente . . . (Galdés, La esta- 
feta rom., p. 270). 

Misentimiento era muy vivo (Gal- 
dés, ibéd., p. 11). 

No seas tan viva de genio (Galdés, 
Gloria, I, 48). 

. . - luz inextinguible, cuyo res- 
plendor, no por sernos oculto, es menos 
vivo (zbid., IT, 362). 


Si la historia de D. Lorenzo es 
cierta, que lo dudo (Echegaray, O lo- 
cura o santidad, II, 2). 

eSer4 cierto? (ibid., IT, 3). 

Ciertos son los toros. 

Hay criaturas que son limpias ne- 
cesariamente, y sin darse cuenta de 
ello (Pereda, Sotileza, p. 20). 

No eran tan limpios en el comer 
Carpia y su hermano, aunque sf tan 
voraces (ibid., p. 63). 
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¢Estamos listos ya? (Pérez de 
Ayala, La pata de la raposa, p. 209). 


“(Pero ya estoy vivo!” exclamé 
(He had been reported dead] (Galdés, 
La estafeta rom., p. 45). 

Y crujia la descarga, y yo estaba 
vivo (Alarc6n, La corneta de llaves, V). 

Cuando la hoguera esté muy viva, 
echaremos en ella rosas deshojadas 
(Galdés, Barbara, ITI, 2). 

Esté usted cierto de ello (Pardo 
Bazan, El tesoro de Gastén, XIII). 

y, @ poder ser, estad ciertos/que 
cenaréis con los muertos (Zorrilla, 
Don Juan Tenorio, I, 6). 

T&G estas limpia’ (Pérez de Ayala, 
Belarmino y A polonio, p. 285). 


Remark: 1. Estar bueno does not always mean ‘‘to have good 
health.” The transiency may, naturally, be referred to other 


fields than that of health. 
Exanples: 


Te advierto que Tomasa ha sido una real moza.—No; y todavia esta buena. 
— ;Pche! Ahora esté regular (Vital Aza, Las Codornices, 3). 
Pero luego, si te toca el gordo: “Chica, has estao buena” (Quinteros, 


Pepita Reyes, 1). 


Dame otro merengue. ¢Porqué no tomas uno? Estén buenos. (Frontaura, 


Las tiendas, Confiteria). 


But just afterward, in the same dialog, we find: 


j;Ay! [Yemas] ;De coco! Estas sf que son buenas. 


The first example might be rendered: 
the second: ‘‘Yemas are a fine candy.” Cf. below, 


gues’’: 
I, ESTAR, A, 1. 


“These are fine merin- 


In like manner, estar malo need not mean “‘to be ill.” 


Los tiempos est4n muy malos (=times are very hard) (Trueba, El Judas 
de la casa, VII; Cuentos de color de rosa). 
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Especially frequent is an ironic use of estar bueno, which may 
be compared with the modes of speech noted above under I, 
SER, A, Exception 1. 

jEst4 buena la juventud dorada! (Quinteros, Los Galeotes, I, p. 20). 

jEstuvo bueno el chiste! (Gorostiza, Contigo pan y cebolla, IV, 1). 

éNo hay quien despache aqu{? Pues esté bueno esto (Ricardo de la Vega, 


El settor Luis el Tumbén, 3). 
jBueno est4 su Lucas de usted! (Alarc6n, El sombrero de tres picos, XXIV). 


The same ironical use is sometimes found with ser, however. 


jEsta es buena! (Bret6én, Marcela, II, 2). 
Bueno es el clero para consentir que se le indulte (R. Pérez de Ayala, La 
pata de la raposa, p. 184). 


Remark: 2. Without doubt the other adjectives in this list 
may also be found with eséar in the sense they ordinarily possess 
when construed with ser, but examples are infrequent. 


{No estén ustedes poco cansados y machacones en gracia de Dios! (Fern4n 
Caballero, Un servilén y un liberalito, V). 

Ya serfn unas mujeres [tus hijas]—Sf. Est4én muy altas (Valle-Inclan, 
Sonata de otofio, p. 114). 

Vamos, ti también estés pesado; ges cosa de que no almorcemos hoy? 
(Larra, No mds mostrador, II, 4). 


Remark: 3. It will be observed that in the case of some of the 
adjectives listed above under B, 3, the meaning, and the use 
with ser or estar depend partly on whether the subject is sentient 
or non-sentient. Thus one may say that ordinarily the following 
are used with estar when the subject is a sentient being, with'ser 
when it is not: vivo, alegre, triste, and cierto. Probably dudoso 
should appear in this class also, but I have no examples. The 
exceptions, which will be observed even among my examples, 
are easily accounted for. Alegre, in particular, will be found 
with personal subject in the meaning “‘of merry disposition.” 

4. Certain adjectives are always construed with ser, because 
they describe a moral or mental quality which may be supposed 
unchanging. Such are cruel, culpable, justo, injusto, razonable, 
responsable. Except for the different class of concepts which 
they express, these words might be placed with those in B, 2, 
above; and, like them, their use with ser defies logic at times. 
There is, I submit, no rational explanation of the fact that estar 
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may not be used with cruel in the sentence given below, whereas 
if amable were substituted, estar would be allowed (though not 
required). The explanation, based on instinct, not on reason, 
may be that the Spanish mind regards cruelty as a quality more 
bound up with man’s character than amiability. 


Examples: 

Realmente he sido cruel con él (Trueba, La sorra y el lobo, II; Cuentos 
populares). 

No era ya culpable (Galdés, La estafeta rom., p. 86). 

Seamos razonables y justos (Trueba, El camino torcido V1; Cuentos popu- 
lares). 

Injusto he sido, | injusto para ti (Garcfa Gutiérrez, El trovador, III, 5). 

La verdad era que Dios habia sido injusto con él (Palacio Valdés, El idilio 
de un enfermo, p. 240). 

Has de ser razonable (ibid., p. 158). 

Federico, ti estas demente, tG no eres responsable de las graves palabras 
que has pronunciado (Galdés, Realidad (drama), IV, 6). 


5. Garcia de Diego (op. cit. p. 260) forms a class of most 
adjectives in -al, -ario, -az, -ble, -dor, -ero, -esco, -ico, -iego, -ista, 
-ivo, -iz0, -orio, -oso; in short, derivatives of a noun or verb in 
which the derivative sense is stressed. So broad a classification 
would, I believe, entail many exceptions. 


C. Ser is used in most impersonal expressions where the 
predicate is an adjective. 

Examples: 

Es necesario. 


Es preciso. 
Es temprano. Etc. 


Exceptions are: 
Claro esté. 
Seguro esta (for the meaning, see Hanssen, Gramdtica, §644). 


For claro esté, as well as esté bien, esté visto, see below, V. 
Other participles besides visto are found with estar, impersonally. 


I. ESTAR. (TRANSIENCY, ACCIDENTALITY.) 

A. Any adjective which admits of the notion of transiency 
or accidentality may be used with estar. Many examples were 
given above, under I, SER, B. 
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Additional Examples. 

¢Conque t@ has estado celoso de una mujer? (Tamayo, Un drama nuevo, I, 3). 

{Qué expresivo estuvo ayer! (Alarc6n, El afrancesado, I). 

Est4 hoy | esa mujer intratable (Bret6n, Me voy de Madrid, II, 3). 

Yo no la puedo sufrir | cuando est4 tan habladora (ibid., II, 5). 

Tales eran y estaban [los teatros], que para hacerlos tolerables se les aplic6é 
el remedio casero de demolerlos [i. e. they were of such construction and in 
such a condition] (Bret6én, Arte de la Declamacién. Obras escogidas, Paris, 
Baudry, n. d., I, p. xxviii). 

Pues tienes que ponerte la levita, | porque va a venir gente | y asf no est4s 
decente (R. de la Vega, El serior Luis el tun:bén. 4). 

....esta noche, | Quevedo, est4is matador. (Sanz, Don Francisco de Quevedo, 
Il. 1151-52). 


1. One of the commonest cases occurs when the taste of food 
is described. The idea is, of course, that the article possesses a 
particular flavor at a given moment, regardless of the one it 
may have had or may soon have just before or just after that 
time. 

For bueno in this sense see above, I, SER, B, (3), Remark 1. 


Examples: 

;Volovén! Debe de estar delicioso (Vital Aza, La marquesita, 12). 

{El café] esté exquisito (Galdés-Quinteros, Antén Caballero, p. 13). 

... la tortilla maternal, que debfa estar tan rica (Trueba, Fl principe 
desmemoriado, 1; Cuentos pop.). 

éEs bueno este manjar? , ¢Est4 sabroso? (Campoamor, El drama us.iversal, 
Escena XXXIX; cited by Maréca-Dubois). Here the distinction is clear. 
“Is this dish one that is, in general, good eating? Is it, on this occasion, well 
prepared ?”’) 

2. With adjectives of size, meaning “‘to fit.” 


Exam ples: 
Te regalaré uncs zapatos en buen uso que me estdn grandes (Alarcén, El 
sombrero de tres picos, XXII). 
jAhora, conque me esté ancho el frac de don Emeterio! (Taboada, i Carlitos!) 
. . otras prendas que a la edad de ocho afios habia desechado Mariquita, 
poraue la estaban ya chicas (Trueba, Lo que es poesta, II; C. camp.). 


3. The figurative use of feo or an analogous word seems, 
idiomatically, to demand estar. The rendering “appears’’ fits 
here. 


Examples: 

Eso ya est4 feo (Benavente, La gobernadora, I, 2). 

Sélo vas desde casa al Ateneo, | y eso debes saber que est4 muy feo (Ricardo 
de la Vega, El senior Luis el Tumbon, 4). 

jPadre, no zuene usté les deos azin, que ezo est4 mu basto! (Quinteros, 
La zagala, IIT). 
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B. Estar, with the meaning “‘to be in a (temporary) state,”’ 
is used with adverbs. 
1. Often with bien, mal, mejor, peor. 


Examples: 

Est4 bien. (But see also below, V.) 

Aunque esté mal la propia alabanza (Benavente, La gobernadora, II, 3). 

[Juan] no est4 del todo mal [ =is not very sick] (Trueba, Juan Palomo, X; 
C. de color de rosa). 

En mis brazos estaréis mejor (Tamayo, Un drama nuevo, I, 6). 

En Madrid mis asuntos estén peor que aqu{ todavia (Pardo Baz4n, El 
tesoro de Gastén, XII). 


With indirect object, and meaning ‘“‘to suit,’’ “‘befit’’: 


Nada te est4 mejor (Hartzenbusch, Juan de las V#nas, I, 4). 
Mejor os estarfa ceder (Tamayo, Un drama nuevo, III, 8). 


2. Similarly, with any adverb denoting temporary state. 


Examples: 

A la sombra de este cerezo estamos perfectamente (Trueba, Las dudas de 
San Pedro, 11; Narr. pop.). 

Estoy ya hasta la coronilla (Pérez de Ayala, La pata de la raposa, p. 139). 

jCémo ha estado Su Ilustrisima! jQué sermén! (Benavente, La goberna- 
dora, I, 9). 

Dejo los hechos como estan (Galdés, Realidad (drama), II, 9). 

Tu cuarto est4 lo mismo que lo dejaste (Galdés, La estafeta rom:., p. 145). 

Cuando estémos despacio, te contaré un sucedido (Galdés, Dotia Perfecta, 
XVIII). 

jCémo est4 ese hombre esta noche! . . . jSies mejor que vos! [Of an actor] 
(Tamayo, Un drama nuevo, III, 4). (That is, “That man is acting wonderfully 
tonight. . . . He is a better actor than you.’’) 

En los ensayos habéis estado mucho mejor (Jbid., III, 2). 


3. With adverbial phrases, or even absolutely (= “‘in a finished 
state’’). 


Examples: 

Estoy que no sé lo que me pasa (Echegaray, O locura o santidad, III, 2). 

Para todo estabas menos para enamorar (Benavente, La gobernadora, II, 2). 

Pues de convites est4 el dia (Galdés-Quinteros, Antén Caballero, p. 29). 

No esté el horno para bollos. 

No est4 la Magdalena para tafetanes. 

En cuanto esté la cena [ =“‘is ready”), tréela (Trueba, El Judas de la casa I; 
C. de color de rosa). 


Remark: Not to be confused with this use is the idiom ser 
para, “to be of use.” As in: 
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jEh, que no son ustedes para nada! (Trueba, Lo que es poesia, V; Cuentos 
campesinos). 

éPara cuéndo son los brazos? (Bretén, La escuela del matrimonio, III, 25). 
Cf. below, II, SER, D. 


C. I should place under this general heading (TRANSIENCY) 
the use to form progressive tenses: Estoy escribiendo. 


Il. SER. (Existence). 


A, Ser expresses mere existence, as in the well known line 
of Luis de Leén: “los pocos sabios que en el mundo han sido.” 


Examples: 

De los mundos que han sido en los despojos 

la mano est4 que crea (Garcia y Tassara, Meditacién religiosa). 

équién no ha ofdo 

desde cualquier regién, ecos de aquélla 

donde nifiez y juventud han sido? (Florentino Sanz, Epistola a Pedro). 

En cualquier momento de la ejecucién la obra ‘es,’ pero sélo en uno ‘esta’ 
(Ganivet, Idearium, p. 78). 

Las verdades geométricas son o no son: en ellas no cabe término medio 
(Martinez Sierra, El palacio triste, 1). 

Aqui fué el puente de San Martin [=once existed, has ceased to exist] 
(Trueba, La mujer del arquitecto, III; Cuentos pop.). 

Da tus gracias a Dfos, oh sapo, pues que eres. (R. Darfo, Filosofia; Cantos 
de vida y esperanza). 


These modern examples show that Bello was mistaken when 
he wrote, §1088, ‘‘Este uso de ser es enteramente desconocido 
en prosa, y apenas se encuentra en verso.” ‘ 

Analogous is the use of ser in certain phrases of location, 
treated, for convenience, below, under II, ESTAR, C. 


B. Bello (ibid.) assimilates to the foregoing such turns as 
“Es que no quiero.” 


Examples: 

jEs que no hay modo de refiir con este hombre! (Benavente, El marido de su 
viuda, 9). 

Es que cada dia hay mujeres mds guapas (id., La gobernadora, I, 5). 

No es que le importe é1 (Galdé6s-Quinteros, A ntén Caballero, p. 127). 


C. Derivative uses are those to express ownership, origin, 
material and destination. 
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Examples: 

Aquella olla es de mi madre. 

Aquella olla es de Méjico (mejicana). 
Aquella olla es de barro. 

Aquella olla es para usted. 


D. Ser is used, in general, when the predicate is formed by 
a word or phrase not an adjective of transiency or accidentality, 
or when it is not a question of one of the cases treated under I, 
ESTAR, Band C, II, ESTAR and II, ESTAR. Ser, in short, 
is the everyday translation of ‘‘to be.’’ One should not employ 
estar without a special reason for it. 


Examples: 

El deber es antes que todo (Tamayo, Un drama nuevo, III, 10). 

. . . pensando en cémo sera o cémo no sera este sefior Don José (Galdés, 
Dona Perfecta, 11). : 

¢Para cuando son los brazos? (Bret6n, La escuela del matrimonio, III, 25). 

Es de dfa. 

éQué ser de ella? 

Etc. 


Il. ESTAR. (Location). 


A. Estar expresses literal physical location or position in 
space, regardless of its duration, when the subject is a material 
thing. 


Examples: 

Espafia est4 en Europa. 

El libro est4 sobre la mesa. 

Bajé a buscar la ropa que esta en el cuarto de la calle (Galdés, Doria Perfecta, 
XXIII). 

Orbajosa . . . no est4 muy lejos ni tampoco muy cerca de Madrid (ibid., 
XVIII). 


B. The same rule applies when the idea of position is figur- 
ative, whether the subject is material or not. 


Examples: 

Muchos de estos documentos histéricos estan en francés (Galdés, La estafeta 
romdntica, p. 20). 

En tus cartas est4s como eres (Jbid., p. 148). 


® Cf. I, ESTAR, B, 3, Remark. This sentence shows the correct idiom. 
In “¢Para cudndo estén los imperios?’’ (Benavente, La gobernadora, I, 8 
I see a contamination with such sentences as “No esta el horno para bollos” 
(I, ESTAR, B, 3), and an example of the increasing use of estar. 
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Eso est4 en duda (Hartzenbusch, Juan de las Vinas, I, 5). 

En el término medio est4 Ja virtud (Martinez Sierra, El palacio triste, 1). 

Mi salvacién est4 en no amarte (Tamayo, Un drama nuevo, I, 5). 

En ello estoy [=I understand] (Galdés-Quinteros, Antén Caballero, p. 19). 

Podr4 estar el mal tan hondo como dice, mas no est4 la salud muy por de 
fuera (Escalante, Ave Maris Stella, p. 81). 

Asf como t@ ests en la obligacién de conservar la paz en tu casa, . . . asf lo 
esté el Rey en la de . . . procurar la paz de sus estados (ibid., p. 99). 

Estoy muy lejos de creer . . . (Galdés, Dovia Perfecta, XTX). 


C. Butif the subject is not material, and the sense of position 
is literal, ser is used. (Cf. above, II, SER, A.) It is easier to 
sense this usage than to reason it. Probably, however, the verb 
is felt to express existence rather than a distinctly visualized 
locality. 


Examples: 

La acci6n, la escena, es en [Madrid] (Stage direction in plays, e. g., (Moratin, 
El si de las nivas, first page; Gil y Zérate, Guzmdn el Bueno, beginning, etc.). 

Batfos hasta morir . . . ; pero que sea en el campo de batalla (Alarcén, 
El extranjero, 11). 

Allf es el piar triste (Benavente, Por las nubes, II, 9). 

Parece un nifio 0 una nifia que se queja.—Y debe ser muy cerca (Pérez 
Escrich, Fortuna, III). (Not the child, but the complairt, is near). 

Averiguas dénde el duelo debe ser (Echegaray, El gran galeoto, II, 3). 

Algo del muerto bien seré contigo (Florentino Sanz, Epistola a Pedro). 

Aquf es ella [trouble] (Zorrilla, Don Juan Tenorio, I, 12). 

Allf era el dialogar por sefias (Galdés, Gloria, II, 156). 


Often the subject is supplied from what precedes, and is 
rather vague. 


jAh! jSi fuera en mi casa! [where the Frenchmen are to come] (Alarcén} 
El afrancesado, 1). 

Aqui es—decfa [the place he was seeking] (Pardo Bazan, El tesoro de Gastén, 
XIV). 

éConque era en Francia? [the scene of the story about to be told] (Alarc6n, 
Viva el papa, I). 

Si no he llegado todavia. Es mas lejos [the spot sought for] (Galdés, Gloria, 
II, 330). Contrast: Mi hijo debe quedar al cuidado de mifamilia—Y ¢porqué 
no al cuidado mio?—Porque estar4 demasiado lejos (ibid., II, 338). 


Exceptions. (1). The use of ser is sometimes carried over into 
phrases where the subject is, or seems to be, a material thing. 
In most of the examples the verb is introduced by ¢Dénde? 
and in all of them estar could be substituted. In some estar 
would sound less strange to the ear of a present-day Spaniard. 
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The actual use of ser is hard to explain rationally; one may 
perhaps say that the locality is vaguely visualized. 

Examples: 

¢Altona?—dijo Su Ilustrisima. ¢Dénde es eso?—Es sobre el Elba, cera 
de Hamburgo—manifest6 don Juan (Galdés, Gloria, I, 133). 

jUn verdadero palacio! ¢Sabe usted dénde es? (ibid., I, 188). 

éPero a dénde has de ir?—A donde mi alma me Ilama.—Pero ¢dénde es 
eso? (Trueba, Desde la patria al cielo; Cuentos de color de rosa). 

éSefiora, conocéis a la reina Sol? — Conézcola. — zDénde es su reino? 
(Martinez Sierra, Teatro de ensuetio, Tiempo de rosas.) 

Vamos, ya est4 usted en salvo. Ye le llevaré asucasa. ¢Dénde es? (Galdés, 
Angel Guerra, II, 131). 

Una noche . . . dirigiése a los campos de Santullan, que son media legua de 
Castro (Trueba, La puerta de Brazo-mar, IV; Cuentos pop.). 

2. The idiom soy con, meaning “attend to,” is an archaism. 
Cf. the Academy Grammar, §199b. 

Examples: 

Soy contigo en seguida (Quinteros, Los galeotes, IV, 5). 

Soy con usted en seguida, don Ruperto (Vital Aza, El sevior cura, II, 20). 

3. A few sentences with phraseology imitated from Biblical 
languag:: may be regarded as archaisms. 

. .. los pobres de espfritu de quien ha dicho mi Padre que seran con él en el 
reino «le los cielos (Trueba, Las dudas de San Pedro V1; Narr. pop.). 

El [Dios] sea en tu compafifa (Escalante, Ave Maris Stella, p. 106). 

Remark: Such a sentence as “En este lugar fué donde le vi 
a usted”’ is basically of the same character as those discussed 
under C. Here the subject is the clause ‘‘donde le vi a usted,” 
and logically one could read “Este (lugar) fué (el lugar) donde 
le vi a usted.” In other words, this type of sentence belongs 
with those in which a superfluous, anticipating preposition is 
placed before the subject of the verb ser, as in “‘Es con la jus- 
ticia con lo que se debe gobernar a los pueblos.’” 

The connection between this type and those of C is well shown 
in the following dialog: 

Tsidora. Es aqui lo de la sal? 

Oficial 1°. 2Lo de la sal? 

Tsidora. Vamos, que si es aqui donde se deja lo de la sal (Ricardo de la Vega, 
Sanguijuelas del estado, 14). 


7 See Cuervo, A puntaciones criticas, §460, 2". Such a sentence as “En este 
lugar fué donde le vi a usted” is sometimes, wrongly, rated a gallicism; as by 
Juan Cano, “Errores més comunes de Sintaxis espafiola” (Hispania (Calif.) 
IV, 1921, p. 235). 
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D. 1. A derived meaning is that of “stay,” remain’’; in this 
sense a reflexive pronoun often accompanies estar. 


Examples: 

Estéte quieto. 

Est&te aquf un momento (Quinteros, Los Galeotes, I, 3). 

Y se estuvo cerca de un mes encerrada en las habitaciones . . . (Pardo Baz4n, 
El tesoro de Gaston, II). 

Y gestuviste mucho tiempo? (Lépez de Ayala, Consuelo, Il, 1). 

... $e acostumbra usté a estar sin él (Benavente, Sefiora ama, I, 6). 

All4 se estarén unos dfas cazando y hablando mal del gobierno. (Galdés, 
La estafeta roméntica, p. 116). 


2. Another derived meaning is that of “‘be present.” 


Examples: 

No est4 [=he is not at home]. 

Aun no estaba todo [ =was not yet there] (Blasco Ib4fiez, La barraca, VIII). 

2Para qué estamos nosotros mds que para dar amparo a los fieles? (Galdés- 
Quinteros, Antén Caballero, p. 102). 

No est4 la suerte para quien la busca (Trueba, La resurreccién del alma, 
II; C. de color de rosa). 


In this sense estar usurps at times the place of fir, just as, 
historically, ser did in the preterite and derived tenses. 


Anoche estuvo a vernos (Galdés-Quinteros, Antén Cabullero, p. 30). 


III. SER. (Act.) 


A. Ser with the past participle forms the true passive, with 
either perfective or imperfective verbs.’ In this case the time 


* Diez (Grammatik der Romanischen Sprachen, Bonn, 1872, III, p. 203) 
classified transitive verbs as perfective, ‘deren Thitigkeit entweder auf einen 
Moment eingeschrankt ist, wie in Ergreifen, Uberraschen, Wecken, Uberwinden, 
Verlassen, Endigen, Tédten, oder doch ein Endziel voraussetzt, wie in Machen, 
Herstellen, Schmiicken, Bauen, Schlagen, Beladen’”’; their past participles 
“zeigen die Handlung als eine vollzogene, vollendete an”; and imperfective, 
as one which “eine Thitigkeit ausdriickt, welche nicht begonnen wird um voll- 
endet zu werden, wie in Lieben, Hassen, Loben, Tadeln, Bewundern, Ver- 
langen, Sehen, Héren und ahnlichen.”’ M. G. Cirot (0p. cit., p. 61) would modify 
the definition of the imperfective verb to read, one which expresses “une action 
qui est toujours envisagée forcément en elle-méme, et non dans ses suites, tou- 
jours en tant qu’imparfaite par conséquent.” If a verb used in the perfect tense 
does not imply the idea of any real result, it is an imperfective (p. 62). Cirot 
remarks also that verbs of seeing, hearing and asking ought not to be included 
in the list of imperfectives, while knowing (savoir, saber) should. The list is 
bard to establish precisely; I should not include in it conocer. 
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of the past participle is the same as the time of the auxiliary 
(Cf. Bello, Gramédtica, §440). 


Examples: 

La casa fué edificada por mi padre | =Mi padre edificé la casa). 

El es querido de todo el mundo ( =Todo el mundo le quiere). 

Esta locucién es desusada en el dia (Bello, Gramdtica, §201). 

Poco después fué vencido por el Califa (Altamira, Hist. de Espania, 1, 243). 

Ser4 muy bien recibido (Linares Rivas, El abolengo, II, 16). 

Si el amor tuviera su Inquisicién, serfas t4 condenado a la hoguera (Galdés, 
Realidad (drama), IT, 9). 

Yo no habfa sido visto (Valle-Inclan, Sonata de primavera, p. 137). 


Remark: In the present and imperfect tenses the true passive 
is often used instead of one of the common substitute turns of 
speech, when continuing or customary action, a general truth 
or (in the historical present) a narrative sense, is to be denoted. 
According to Hanssen, perfective verbs may not be employed 
in those tenses except in such senses.* It may be said of Spanish 
syntax in general, however, that the use of the imperfect instead 
of the preterit is frequently baffling. 


Exemples: 
Perfective verbs. 

El tiempo, el silencio, el espacio es pinchado y requetepinchado por la aguja 
de la mAquina Singer (R. Gémez de la Serna, Espana, April 7, 1923). 

Por esta raz6n la s4tira siempre es acogida alegremente (R. Pérez de Ayala. 
La pata de la raposa, p. 173). 

Los tiros, segin dijeron, no eran disparados por los ladrones, sino por la 
guardia civil (Galdés, Dovia Perfecta, 11 [= were not being fired]). 

Aquel dia de gloria era pintado por el anciano con tan vivos colores y tal 
entusiasmo que nuestro coraz6n latia violentemente (Trueba, Lo que es poesia, 
III; Cuentos campesinos). 





Hanssen (Gramdtica, §597) applies the words perfective and imperfective 
to estar and ser themselves. He mean,, I take it, that past participles or ad- 
jectives when used with ser express an act or state continuing over a more or 
less indefinite period of time (‘‘durative’’), while with estar the act or statc 
is definitely summed up and regarded as completed. I do not believe (nor. 
I judge, did Hanssen) that such a classification of ser and estar will serve in 
all cases. 

Cirot’s illuminating article should be consulted for further detail upon this 
section. 

® For fuller discussion and more examples see Hanssen, Gramdtica, $595, 
and especially La pasiva castellana, pp. 508-511. 
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Imperfective verbs. 

Nunca se habfa preguntado por qué era odiado, por qué era perseguido 
(Baroja, Aurora roja, 2* Parte, IX). 

En Rfo, adem4s, donde el Sr. G. M. era bastante querido . . . (Valera, 
Genio y figura, XIX). 

jSoy joven y soy querida! (Avellaneda, Baltasar, IV, 6). 


B. By insensible gradations, a past participle comes to be 
used as an adjective, without verbal force. Such an adjective 
may be construed with ser as well as with estar. The distinction 
then holds, just as with most adjectives, that estar indicates 
a temporary or passing condition, and ser a relatively durative 
one.!° Some examples with ser (casado) have already been given 
under I, SER, B, 2. For the adjective use of past participles 
with estar, see below, III, ESTAR, B. 

I shall present here first (1) examples in which the verbal 
and adjectival sense run close together; then (2) the purely 
adjectival cases.'' With ser both perfectives and imperfectives 
are found. 


Examples: 

(1) 

Me di a pensar en que si mi existencia habfa sido hasta allf frustrada, podfa 
ya no serlo en lo sucesivo (Galdés, La estafeta rom., p. 124). 

Esta [carta] es mfa, sin que tenga con aquélla otra semejanza que el ser 
también escrita para distraerte (ibid., p. 245). 

Es verdad, declar6é Morton confuso, que mi conversién era fingida (Galdés, 
Gloria, II, 340). 

jYo que soy tan conocido! (Javier de Burgos, El restaurant de las tres clases, 6). 

. « » para quien eran tan conocidos aquellos parajes como los rincones de su, 
nativa casa (Menéndez Pelayo, introd. to Ave Maris Stella, p. xxi). 

La casa era, como el corto nfimero de las que componfan la aldea, construida 
con muros de piedra (Fernén Caballero, Mds honor que honores; Cuadros de 
costumbres). 

Yo, que soy criado y ensefiado por el pueblo (Ferndn Caballero, quoted by 
Hanssen, Gramdtica, $597). 


1° See Cirot, op. cit., p. 66. 

4 T shall not include here examples, which might be multiplied indefinitely, 
of past participles whose original verbal meaning has practically been lost 
sight of, like honrado, reservado, aficionado, enamorado, etc.; nor of those which, 
when used with ser, have an active sense, like cansado, pesado, divertido, confiado, 
determinado, etc. To the latter may be added this curious example: Crecié el 
terror en todos, crefdos que a la ruina del palacio seguiria la del torre6n. Esca- 
lante, Ave Maris Stella, p. 359. 
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; (2) 

Todo el mundo apreciaré la situaci6n de usted, como es debido (Benavente, 
El marido de su viuda, 1). 

Esta carta es falsificada (Galdés, La estafeta rom., p. 244). 

Sus temores no eran infundados (Trueba, Tragaldabas, IV; Narr. pop.) 

. .. como todas las nulidades de suerte, que son hechas de esta manera, care- 
ciendo de materiales propios para hacer algo regular siquiera, tomaba los que 
le ofrecian en cualquiera parte (Pereda, Sotileza, p. 160). 

pues cuantos te son amados | ser4n objetos sagrados | para esa vil multitud 
(Avellaneda, Baltasar, III, 4). 

éNo te soy aborrecida? (Garcia Gutiérrez, El Trovador, I, 4). 

Era tan refiido el empefio . . . (Escalante, Ave Maris Stella, p. 9). 

Son sus sentidos limitados y flacos (ibid., p. 33). 

Y envi6é a Rosalfa que con sigilo averiguase si los sefiores eran ya recogidos 
en sus estancias (ibid., p. 314). 

Si eres escogido de Dios . . . baja del altar (ibid., p. 329"). 

Era su rostro curtido y surcado de arrugas como pergamino (Galdés, Gloria, 
IT, 95). 

Mi palabra est4é empefiada; 
sin el conde soy perdido (Eguflaz, El molinero de Subiza, II, 4). 


Remark: Past participles, whether having verbal force or 
adjectival, sometimes take superlative endings. 


El gobernador es elogiadisimo por su conducta. (Cited by Cirot, p. 68). 

Las dudas que yo tengo . . . son fundadfsimas (Trueba, Las dudas de San 
Pedro, 1; Narr. pop.). 

Sus tertulias eran animadfsimas (Valera, Genio y figura, II). 

\ 

C. Exceptionally, ser is used as the auxiliary of certain 
intransitive verbs, a use which was frequent up to the 17th 
century. Today one finds examples with entrar, pasar, llegar, 
morir, nacer, and even other verbs, as will be noted from the 
examples.¥ 


Examples: 

Cuando desperté era ya bien entrada la tarde (Blasco Ibdfiez, La barracu, 
cited by Hanssen, p. 109). 

Aunque era algo pasada la oportunidad (La barraca, IX). 

. » - porque sabfa que era ya llegada la hora de ir al colegio (Azorin, Confe- 
siones de un pequeno fildsofo, VII). 


12 The examples from Escalante may with some reason be regarded as sus- 
picious, for he writes with notably archaic diction. 

13 Some examples and additional discussion may be found in Hanssen, 
La pasiva castellana, p. 109, Cirot, op. cit., p. 65, and Cirot, “Quelques remarques 
sur les archatsmes de Mariana,” Rom. Forsch. XXIII, 902-904. 
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Cuando aun no eran llegados los que habfan de ofrles (Escalante, Ave Maris 
Stella, p. 290). 

Temieron todos que era ya muerto (ibid., p. 320). 

Si das un grito, eres muerto (Baroja, Péginas escogidas, p. 417). 

jMi hijo es muerto porque teme! exclamé6 Herrera con terror, observando 
asu hijo desde la plaza (Trueba, La felicidad doméstica, IV; Cuentos campesinos). 

Luego ges muerto?No, que vive (Zorrilla, A buen juez mejor testigo, V). 

Cuando enterraron a su padre, aun no era nacido (Valle-Inclan, cited by 
Hanssen, p. 109). 

El tiempo es venido . . . (Eguflaz, El molinero de Subiza, I, 8). 

A tiempo venido [sic] somos (ibid., III, 2). 

Cuando murié ese inocente, | Julid4n, zadénde erais ido? (Eguflaz, El salto 
del pasiego, II, 9). 

Cuando la gente salié de la iglesia, era ya anochecido (Palacio Valdés, El 
idilio de un enfermo, p. 249). 

Un afio es ya trascurrido (Larra, Macias, I, 1). 


Remark: 1. Muerto needs additional comment. One must 
distinguish carefully between muerto the intransitive and muerto 
the transitive, used as substitute for matado. Of the former 
examples have been given. For the latter, used asa true passive, 
the following will serve: 


. « . Siempre que es muerto un cristiano, | . . . donde el hombre muerto fué 
| clavan una cruz bendita. (Sanz, Don Francisco de Quevedo, ll. 1182-88). 
Si todos los que han sido muertos y robados al pasar por ahi resucitaran, 
podria formarse con ellos un ejército (Dofia Perfecta, 11). 


In some of the examples given muerto is the adjective parti- 
ciple of the intransitive verb (=‘‘dead’’); in others it is the 
verbal participle (=‘‘died”) and is normally conjugated with 
haber. Estar muerto, according to the grammarians, is sai 
only of a person not yet buried (Salv4, p. 202: Maréca-Dubois, 
§262). I have not observed any trangression of this rule. 

For convenience, examples with estar may be placed here. 


Debfa de estar ya muerta (Baroja, Péginas escogidas, p. 156). (Of a criminal 
about to be executed.) 

Bien es verdad que ya estaba muerto para el mundo hacfa muchos afios 
(Cotarelo, Tirso de Molina, p. 75). 

No puedo més. Estoy muerta (Galdés, Bérbara, III, 11). ; 

Muere, muere para el mundo si quieres salvar el alma. — ;Muerta estoy! 
murmuré Gloria en un gemido . . . (Galdés, Gloria, II, 67). 

De hecho el rigorismo seudo clésico estaba muerto, y fué menester que 
Luz4n ... viniera a resucitarle (Menéndez Pelayo, Ideas estéticas, 2* ed., III,474). 

Yo estaba muerto por ti, | mas no osaba declararme (Bretén, Ella es él, 2). 
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All of these cases show the adjective participle; in none is 
estoy muerto equal to me han muerto. 

The exclamation “j Muerto soy!”’, spoken by one just mortally 
injured, occurs often (e. g. Rivas, Don Alvaro, I, end; Bretén, 
éQuién es ella?, II, 12). Three interpretations are possible; 
it may be the perfect of the intransitive verb (=he muerio, 
“T have died’’); or the past participle may be regarded as from 
the transitive verb, in time prior to that of the auxiliary (= me 
han muerto, “they have killed me’’); or we may regard the parti- 
ciple as an adjective (=estoy muerto, ‘‘ I am dead’’)." If the 
second or third conception is the correct one, (and the third 
seems the most fit meaning) then estar should, regularly, be 
employed, and one must regard the phrase as an archaism. 
It occurs in earlier centuries (as, La vida es sueno, II, line 680; 
there plainly with adjective use). 

Remark: 2. Perdido, in an archaic use with ser, is in a similar 
case with muerto. Thus: 


jPerdidos somos! (M. de la Rosa, Conjuracién de Venecia, II, 4). 
Somos perdidos. Estamos descubiertos. (Rivas, Don Alvaro, I, 7). 


Ill. ESTAR. (StTATE.) 

A. Estar is used with past participles of perfective verbs 
only, to denote a state. The past participle then has its true 
verbal meaning, and its time is usually prior to that of the 
auxiliary. 


Examples: 

La puerta est4 cerrada ( =Cerraron or Han cerrado la puerta). 

La casa estaba edificada en un cerro (=Habian edificado la casa). 

Estos tres sujetos . . . aun pueden estar comprendidos en una sola substancia 
como partes del todo (Lenz, La oracién y sus partes, p. 81). 

Estés hecho un guapo mozo (R. Pérez de Ayala, Belarmino y A polonio, 
p. 257). 

Don Agustin ser4 puesto al instante en libertad, si ya no lo est4 (Bretén, 
La inde pendencia, IV, 3). 

La Naturaleza visible est4 sentida y representada de un modo muy diverso 
que en sus relaciones de viajes . . . (Menéndez Pelayo, introd. to Ave Maris 
Stella, p. xxiv). 

. . . Siempre estarfa legitimado su empleo [de la lengua arcaica] en un argu- 
mento del siglo XVII (ibid.). 


4 According to the rule given above, III, SER, A, Remark, soy muerto may 
not be the true passive in present time (=e matan, “they are killing me,” 


“T am being killed’’). 
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Sélo hacfa dos afios que estaban casados (Palacio Valdés, La alegria de. 
capitén Ribot, II). 

Por la misma raz6n el papel de la gitana ha estado mal dado (Larra, criti- 
cism of El Trovador). 

Yo no sé de qué materia estarén construidas las paredes de nuestras pri- 
siones (Taboada, Fugas). 

En grandes cuidados habr4 estado puesta [esta costa] . . . (Escalante, Ave 
Maris Stella, p. 7). 


Remark: 1. The state is often lasting, while the act (rendered 
with ser) is often, and indeed usually, transient. 

Remark: 2. Maréca-Dubois (§259, 4°) gives the rule that 
estar is to be used when the verb cannot be turned into an active 
of the same tense: La puerta esté cerrada does not equal Cierran 
la puerta. Cirot points out (“Ser et “estar,” 58-59) that while 
this test is a safe one for the exclusion of ser, estar must some- 
times be employed when the same tense of the active voice 
would be obligatory. It is better to make act or state the criterion. 
Thus: 

Los muebles de que est4 adornada la casa =los muebles que adornan la casa. 

La parte de la izquierda est4 alumbrada por una !4mpara. La claustra esta 


bafiada por la luz de la luna (Eguflaz, :El molinero de Subiza, III, 1, stage di- 
rection). 


Remark: 3. The agent may be expressed in this case as well 
as when ser is the auxiliary. This fact proves the verbal force 
of the past participle. 

Examples: 

Un elemento secundario puede estar acompafiado de un elemento subordi- 
nado (Lenz, La oracién y sus partes, p. 55). 

Estaban invitados por el Gobernador y por don Baldomero (Benavente, 
La gobernadora, III, 4). 

Antes de erigirse Castilla en estado independiente y soberano, estuvo regida 
por condes (Menéndez Pelayo, Antol. de poetas liricos cast. XI, 217). 


Exception: An archaism is the set phrase Esto es hecho, found 
often; e. g. Bretén, {Quién es ella? I1, 4; Lépez de Ayala, Con- 
suelo, I, end, etc. The meaning is “It’s all over,” “The game 
is up,” “I’m done for.’’ In that sense the phrase was current 
in the seventeenth century: Rojas, Entre bobos anda el juego, I, 
line 396, Esto es hecho; Del rey abajo ninguno, II, line 1493, 
Ya es hecho; and the last words, according to tradition, of the 
Conde de Villamediana. 


4 


‘ 
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In modern Spanish, with the same meaning, the auxiliary js 
always ser. Examples have been given. When the exact wording 
is altered, or when the sense is more literal, estar appears nearly 
always. 


Todo est&é hecho como lo mandasteis (Galdés, Bérbara, IV, 5). 

Est& muy retebién hecho (Dofia Perfecta, IT). 

Si usted tiene el resguardo aquf, con que lo endose a nombre de mi principal, 
est& todo hecho (Pérez de Ayala, La pata de la raposa, p. 107). 

Esto esté muy mal hecho (ibid., p. 290). 


There are, however, a few cases of the archaic ser where the 
sense is literal. 


Ya, pero eso es muy mal hecho (Trueba, Lo que es poesia, IV; Cuentos cam- 


pesinos). 
Pues eso es muy mal hecho (Larra, Felipe, I, 2). 


And, with a curious anacoluthon: 


La real orden, es bien hecho (Serra, El amor y la gaceta, III, 9). 


B. As with ser, so with estar, the past participle at times, by 
barely perceptible stagis, loses its verbal force and becomes to 
all intent an adjective." 


Examples: 

All past participles which ‘“‘no longer awaken the idea of the initial act” 
(Cirot), as estar satisfecho, cansado, enamorado, helado, etc." 

Verdad es que ests mal casado (Galdés, Gloria, I, 101). 

Estaba muy refiida . . . la elecci6n (ibid., I, 125). 

El divertirse honestamente en una verbena no est4 refiido con los manda- 
mientos (Ricardo de la Vega, La verbena de la paloma, I; cf. “era tan refiido e! 
empefio,” under III, SER, B.). 

Santiago estuvo largo tiempo embelesado en la contemplacién de aquellos 
Arboles (Trueba, La resurreccién del alma, V1; Cuentos de color de rosa). 

Desde entonces Andresillo esté completamente desconocido [ =“‘a different 
person”) (Trueba, Juan Palomo, IX; Cuentos de color de rosa). 


4% Cirot (op. cit., 67-68) denies, in principle, that a past participle after estar 
may be assimilated to an adjective, and prefers to see a verbal use in all ad- 
jectives construed with estar. His reasoning appears to me oversubtle, and not 
confirmed by the facts. Most grammarians, as Maréca-Dubois, §259, take for 
granted the frequent adjectival use of the past participle with estar. 

% As with ser, examples of past participles with active meaning could be 
multiplied, as acertado, confiado, determinado, necesitado, etc. 





FER NESE SO OTR AERIS ch i Ne pe HE eR aS Maen 


NESEY, PIE IL ERY te ee 
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Remark: As with ser, the participle may take a superlative 
termination. I have no example in which the verbal force is 
clear. 


Estoy cansadfsimo de la vida de soltero (Pardo Bazan, El tesoro de Gastén, 
xID. 

El paseo estaba animadfsimo (Trigo, La primera conquista). 

El lugar estaba animadisimo (Pepita Jiménez, ed. Heath, p. 102). 

Hoy est4s acertadfsimo (Linares Rivas, El abolengo, II, 19). 

... decidié que estaba justificadfsimo el mandar que le hicieran media docena 
de camisas nuevas (Valera, Juanita la larga, VIII). 


The distinction in use between ser and estar with past parti- 
ciples, and especially with adjectival past participles, consti- 
tutes one of the most delicate, untranslatable and often, to a 
foreigner, unexplainable points in the Spanish language. The 
attentive reader will not have failed to note that in many of 
the examples already given the reason for the author’s choice 
of auxiliary is anything but clear. One may consult Hanssen, 
La pasiva castellana, and Cirot, op. cit., 59-60 for further light. 
The former sees in the use of ser an expression of ‘permanent 
state” (p. 507): the latter, a stress laid upon the action."” 

As with adjectives, examples may be found which seem to 
indicate merely a desire for variety. Thus: 


Cada dia come en una casa distinta. Es muy buscado y est4 convidado 
a las mejores mesas (Valera, Genio:y figura, p. 204). 


Why not es in both clauses? Buscar is imperfective, convidar 
perfective, but with either an habitual act should be expressed 
with ser, 


17M. Cirot (0p. cit., p. 62) asserts that imperfective verbs may be conjugated 
with estar to denote “‘un état passif concu comme nouveau par rapport 4 un 
état antérieur. ‘A présent je suis connu 4 Madrid’ se dira en espagnol ‘Ahora 
estoy conocido en Madrid,’ et de méme il se présentera des cas od il faudra dire 
estoy querido, estoy esperado.”’ I must say that I have found no clear example 
of an imperfective verb conjugated with estar, and that until convincing ex- 
amples are offered, I doubt that a Spaniard would use the phrases cited. He 
would employ the verb in an active form—me quieren, se me quiere. 

M. Cirot (p. 63) justly points out that the same concept (a passive state 
relatively novel) often explains the use of estar with a past participle where ser 
might be expected. See, e. g., the first sentence from Menéndez Pelayo under 
III, ESTAR, A. 
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C. Rare examples may be found of an intransitive verb 
conjugated with estar. 


Examples: 

Aquella cabeza de don Diego est4 ida (Ave Maris Stella, p. 302). 

Este pescado est4é pasado (Larra, El castellano viejo). 

Cuando est4é subido en una escalera vienen a llamarlo (Azorin, Antonio 
Azorin, X). 


D. Certain adjectives which, from their nature, denote a 
state, are almost always construed with estar, and that even 
though the state be lasting or permanent. Such are conforme, 
contento, despierto, harto, junto, lleno, solo, tranquilo, and their 
opposites where such exist. This usage can hardly be called 
logical, for there is no obvious reason why contento should de- 
mand estar, and feliz, ser. No sufficient historical ground is 
apparent; to say that contentment is less bound up with a 
person’s character than happiness is a quibble. It is nearer 
the truth to say that to the Spanish mind these words connote 
accidental state, not inherence. 

Ordinary examples will occur to anyone, and need not be 
cited. Important, but naturally more rare, are cases where 
permanence is expressed or implied. Sr. Andrade gives: Los 
santos estardn contentos por toda una eternidad. Equally clear 
is the following: 

— ~Estamos en efecto solos? — Solos. jAy, si pudiéramos estar asi toda 
la vida! (Galdés, Gloria, II, 346). 

Implied: 

Las crénicas y la historia est4n llenas de los milagros que ha hecho (Dosa 
Perfecta, IX). 

Las palabras de los gentiles . . . interiormente estén vacfas de virtud y sabi- 
durfa (Ménendez Pelayo, Ideas estét. I?, 38). 

jEsto de que en el mundo no ha de estar nadie contento de su suerte (Ta- 
mayo, Un drama nuevo, I, 1). 


Exceptions: In this: Metiéronse en el primer vagén que vie- 
ron, sin pensar en buscar un departamento donde fuesen solos 
(Pardo Bazin, Temprano y con sol), we are probably dealing 
with a tense of the verb ir. Another example shows solo in the 
meaning “without a rival.” .... un favorito |que en la dicha 
y el poder |solo ambicionaba ser (Sanz, Don Francisco de Que- 
vedo, ll. 1693-95). 
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Prof. A. L. Owen (Hispania, Calif., VI, 1923, pp. 73-74) calls 
attention to Valle-Inclin’s archaic style, as shown, for example, 
in the use of ser for estar. Thus: 


[Ella] era llena de gentileza, con movimientos de p4jaro. Sonata de primavera, 
p. 202). 


But where the state is plainly temporary, he uses estar. 
Los ojos del prelado estaban lIlenos de lagrimas (ibid., p. 40). 


See also the sentence quoted in note 5. 


Los nifios son despiertos de espfritu (Valdés, José, 1). 


shows the adjective used in a metaphorical sense. 
The Academy grammar (§199,b) gives soy contento as an 
archaism in current use. I have noted no example of it. 


IV. (Concept — PERCEPTION). 


In his article already named, Sr. Andrade sets forth the 
following theory: “The basis of distinction ...is that ESTAR 
is associated with the characteristic feelings which attend im- 
mediate perceptions and their representations, while SER is 
likewise related to concepts and judgments. According to 
William James, ‘Remembrance is like direct feeling; its object 
is suffused with a warmth and intimacy to which no object of 
mere conception ever attains.’ This ‘warmth and intimacy’ 
finds expression in ESTAR, and the colder logical relations, 
in SER. Thus we may account for their difference in affective’ 
elements. There is also a difference in their ideational elements. 
SER is well-nigh void of image contents, while ESTAR pre- 
serves much of the original meaning of stand, taking stand in 
its abstract sense of existing in a particular place or condition.” 

These words are stimulating. There can be no doubt that in 
many cases estar does connote sensory perception, but it appears 
to me a secondary, not a primary, characteristic. Of the ex- 
amples given by Sr. Andrade I do not find any which demand 
his interpretation in order to be explained. ‘‘iQué buenas estén 
estas peras!” expresses, not the idea ‘that I have tasted them 
before,’ as he indicates, but the idea that they have been before 
in a different condition, and may soon change. “Yo era muy 
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delgado cuando nifio,” equals “‘E] nifio, que era yo, era (un nifio) 
muy delgado.” Such a sentence connotes appearance just as 
much as it does temporary condition, no less. The truth is 
that it connotes neither. It declares a fact which was permanent 
so far as that child was concerned. 

On the other hand, many cases are not made clearer by the 
“perception-concept” antithesis. ‘Ya est4 casada su hija” does 
not mean that his daughter either feels or appears married, but 
that she has recently entered that state, which is new to her. 
Any state is just as much a concept as is an act, and just as 
much (and no more) an object of perception. 

Whatever principle one adopts to explain idiomatic uses, a 
certain amount of sublety—or sophistry, as the reader chooses— 
is needed to interpret them. I cannot see that a less degree is 
demanded in order to interpret the practical rules given by Sr. 
Andrade on p. 23 of his article in the light of “‘perception- 
concept” than in the light of ‘“‘temporary-permanent” or 
“state-act.” 


V. (INDIFFERENT USE.) 


Are there any cases in which ser and estar may be used inter- 
changeably, with practically no difference of meaning? Foulché- 
Delbosc"® declares that there are, but the only example which 
he gives is “‘ser, estar del mismo parecer,” “et dans d’autres 
analogues.”’ But Salv4 (p. 201) cites Yo soi de tal parecer and 
Estoi de tal parecer among examples giving evidence of non- 
state and state. On p. 202 Salva does declare that “a vezes 
apenas hacemos alto en si aplicamos o no la idea de estado a la 
expresién; por lo que decimos indistintamente, Eso esté, 0, es 
claro, para manifestar la evidencia de una cosa.’’ He presents 
no other example of a phrase in which either verb may be used 
without distinction. De Arteaga (p. 34) adds es visto or esté 
visto. Cirot, however, (p. 60) indicates that es visto means 
“on voit” [‘‘it is evident’”’], while es#é visto, in one instance at 
least, equals “voila une affaire entendue”’ [“I see their game”’]. 

Other words which ought to be considered in this connection 
are seguro, libre, bien and loco. I shall present examples of each, 
arranged, when it seems advisable, in parallel pairs. 


18 Grammaire espagnole, Paris, 1889, §452. 





: 
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DE PARECER 
This phrase seems to have been almost entirely supplanted 
in modern Spanish by others of similar import. The reading 
of many thousand pages has yielded only the following, all with 
Sef. 


...un caballerete fué de parecer de que... (Larra, Modos de vivir gue no 
dan de vivir). 

El es de parecer que alguna vez se ha de decir que... (Ave Maris Stella, 
p. 216). 

Francisco, soy de parecer que . . . (ibid., p. 306). 

{mi primo] era de parecer que [yo] no fuera a América. (Baroja, La Ciudad 
de la niebla, p. 128). 

Felicita era de opini6n que... (R. Pérez de Ayala, Belarmino y A polonio 
p. 261). 

No soy de la opinién de usted (Trueba, Juan Palomo, I11; Cuentos de color 
de rosa). 

Ni Percopo . . . ni tampoco B. Croce son de esa opinién (Menéndez Pelayo, 
Tratado de los romances viejos, II, 311). 


The seventeenth century, on the other hand, is richer, no 
difference in meaning between ser and estar being apparent. 


De esse parecer estoy, La verdad sospechosa, III, line 2212. 
Mas, si conmigo partiera, | de parecer, prima, soy | que, pues yo de negro 
voy, | de color no se vistiera (Las paredes oyen, I, line 549). 


CLARO 


Don Cipriano venfa, claro es, a saludar al sefiorito (Pardo Baz4n, El tesoro 
de Gastén, V1). 
Estos cirios eran, claro esté, mis compafieros (R. Pérez de Ayala, Belarmino 
y Apolonio, p. 244). 
Es esto claro? (ibid., p. 170). 
2Est& claro esto? (Galdés-Quinteros, Antén Caballero, p. 86). 
Si se cruza usted de brazos, claro es que acabar4n por llev4rselo todo (Pardo 
Bazdn, El tesoro de Gastén, X1). 
jUna carta! Claro esta 
que debe ser para mi 
cuando la ponen allf. 
jEs claro! (E. Blasco, Moros en la costa, 6). 
{Claro est4! exclamaron todos los vecinos (Trueba, El primer pecado, X; 
Narr. pop.). 
Claro es que algunas veces me equivoco (Galdés, La estafeta romédntica, 
p. 164). 
Si son cien personas las que cada dfa vienen a la iglesia . . . , claro est4 que la 
= de todos es de cincuenta horas al dia (Trueba, El cura nuevo, III; Narr. 
pop.). 
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La cosa era bien clara (Galdés, Realidad, (drama) II, 4). 

No estaba muy clara la estirpe canina de Azor (Pérez de Ayala, La pata 
de la raposa, p. 46). 

Seamos claros (ibid., p. 162). 


These typical examples, selected from many, show no ap- 
preciable distinction in use between the two verbs. Only the 
last case, where claro means “plainspoken,”’ would not admit of 
estar. It is also the only case with sentient subject. 


Visto (impersonal use) 


Aquf Bello innova, pues es visto que el uso uniforme no sanciona su regla 
(M. Fidel Sudérez, Estudibs gramaticales, Madrid, 1885, p. 361). 

Ya est visto que la forma hube cantado .. . denota anterioridad inmediata 
(ibid., p. 218). 

Es visto que todo, sustantivo, significa toda cosa o todas las cosas (Bello 
Gramdtica, §354). 

Pues, sefior, est&é visto que no se puede dormir (Vital Aza, Parada y fonda, 
12). 


Est4 visto que mi sistema es bueno, y no hay mAs que seguirlo (Hartzen- 
busch, Juan de las Vifias, I, 4., end). 


It appears that both es visto and esté visto may usually be 
translated ‘‘it is evident, plain.”” Sometimes, not always, esté 
visto carries in addition the implication that the matter in 
question has already been discussed and settled. 


SEGURO 
1. With ser and non-sentient subject. 


Es seguro que ahora se repondré en breve tiempo (Gloria, II, 244). 

jAh! ;jLa calumnia es segura: | va derecho al coraz6n! (Echegaray, El gran 
galeoto, 1, end). 

. .. cuando el triunfo es ya seguro (Eguflaz, El salto del pasiego, II, 9). 

Esta hipétesis es posible, pero no es segura (Hanssen, La pasiva castellana, 
p. 107, n. 1). 

Esta repetici6n es muy segura: como que costé seis mil reales (Trueba, 
La obligacién, IV; Cuentos populares). 

. «+ y hacer que los caminos del mundo . . . sean libres y seguros para todas 
las gentes de bien (Periodical: Espata, Nov. 10, 1923). 


2. With estar and non-sentient subject. 


Como el pueblo no eche a andar, | seguro est& que él se mueva (Javier de 
Burgos, La boronda, 3). 
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Si alguien viene a verla, seguro est4 que ella no lo insulte y lo haga salir 
a espetaperros por las escaleras (Quinteros, Dofia Clarines, I'*). 

La vida de mi sefior no est4 segura (Los intereses creados, II, 3). 

La cabeza de don Lorenzo no est4 segura [=D. Lorenzo’s mind is shaky] 
(Echegaray, O locura o santidad, II, 2). 

Como [la estanteria] no estaba muy segura, solian caerse los estantes (Baroja, 


Pdg. escogidas, p. 68). 
El viento arrancando todas las tejas que no estaban seguras . . . (Gloria, 


I, 88). 


3. With estar and sentient subject. 


Caramba, pafsa, ¢estaremos seguros? [=“‘Are our lives safe?”’] (Ram6én 
Armada, in Espafia). 

Mientras Inés esté aquf, | segura esté, don Gonzalo (Don Juan Tenorio, 
III, 8). 

... gracias a que estamos seguros de que tenemos siempre una cama, aunque 
dura (Belarmino y A polonio, p. 138). 

Escapamos sélo para estar seguros de casarnos, padre (ibid., p. 220). 

2Estés segura de que nadie nos oye? (Galdés-Quinteros, Antén Caballero 
p. 104). 

Si est4s segura de ti misma, como dices .. . (La pata de la raposa, p. 359). 


From these examples I conclude that in group 1 seguro has 
the meaning “certain (assured, unerring),’’ “safe (not dan- 
gerous),” or “reliable’*; in group 2, “‘safe (protected)” or “‘firm’’; 
only in the idiomatic impersonal use does it mean “certain 
(assured),”’ and ‘hen with an implication precisely the opposite 
of es seguro; in group 3, it means “safe (protected)” or ‘‘certain 
(assured, positive, confident).”” I have found no example of 
ser Seguro with sentient subject, and hence, of the examples in 
hand, there is not one in which the auxiliaries are interchange- 
able. 

Most of the distinctions in sense can be traced to the prin- 
ciple of inherence vs. accidentality. 


LIBRE 
1. With ser and non-sentient subject. 
éNo tiene usted mil pruebas de que mi corazén es libre? (Hartzenbusch, 
La cya y el encogido, I, 6). 


19 Seguro estd, impersonal, has always an ironic sense, and in practice one 
supplies a mo in the dependent clause; or, when one is found there, it is cancelled. 
See Bello-Cuervo, §1141, and Hanssen, Gramdtica, §644. 
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Allf era enteramente libre el ejercicio de la medicina (Trueba, Tragaldabas, 
III; Narr. pop.). 

..- y hacer que los caminos del mundo . . . sean libres y seguros para todas 
las gentes de bien (Periodical: Espatia, Nov. 10, 1923). 

No siempre la voluntad | es libre (Bret6én, La batelera de Pasajes, II, 9). 


2. With ser and sentient subject. 


Pero si Dios ha querido ya que [ella] sea libre . . . (her husband has just been 
reported dead) (Galdés-Quinteros, Antén Caballero, p. 41). 

Mi mujer ha muerto. Soy libre (Galdés, Realidad (drama), V, 4). 

EI plazo de mi compromiso con el Rey de Sicilia ha espirado ya. Desde ayer 
soy libre (Galdés, Bérbara, II, 4). 

Si en eso solo consiste, | yo la [multa] pago. Libres sean (Bret6n, A Madrid 
me vuelvo, II, 4). 

Ella es libre [ =“‘not engaged to be married”’] (Javier de Burgos, Los valien- 
tes, 10). 

Todos somos libres [=“‘free to do as we like”] (Baroja, Pdg. esc. p. 173). 

Pero soy libre | y fuerte para vengarme (El trovador, IV, 8). 

Supongo que seré libre de escoger mis amistades (Linares Rivas, El abo- 
lengo, I, 3). 

El] inquilino es libre para pagar o no (Frontaura, Las tiendas. Café). 

Soy libre para pensar como pienso (Ganivet, Cartas finlandesas, 1). 

Libre es usted, y yo también lo soy de querer a quien se nos antoje (Valera 
Genio y figura, XIX). 


3. With estar and sentient subject. 


Estamos libres. El trovador, III, 7). 

Aqui estas libre | de esas incomodidades (Bret6n, A Madrid me vuelvo, I, 4). 

2Quién en este mundo est4 libre de una mala lengua y de un testigo falso? 
(Valera, Juanita la larga, 11). 

[Nadie] est4 libre de que alguno le calumnie (Trueba, La yesca, IV; Narr. 
pop.). 

Las personas francas estan libres de estos malos pensamientos (Taboada, 
Los deses perados). 


These examples show that in the sense “‘not captive,” “‘dis- 
engaged’’, libre is construed with either verb, the distinction 
being slight or none.*® With personal subject, ‘‘to be at liberty 
(to do)’’ is rendered by ser libre, followed by either de or para. 
“Exempt from” or “rid of” is estar libre de. 


2 Hills and Ford, A Spanish Grammar, §46, indicate that the meaning 
“disengaged” is always to be rendered with estar. They give ahora estoy libre 
as an example. But the cases I have cited from Bérbara and Los valientes prove 
that their statement is not entirely correct. 
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I have noted no instance of estar libre with non-sentient 
subject. It is probable that such exist, libre having the meaning 
“not occupied,” ‘‘to let,’’ of a room or cab. 


Bren (impersonal use) 
1. With ser. 


Bien es que se le estimule mediante el interés personal (Ganivet, Idearium, 
p. 120). 

No es bien que yo me muera (Galdés, La estafeta romantica, p. 243). 

No es bien malgastar el tiempo (Tamayo, Un drama nuevo, I, 1). 


2. With estar. 


Esté bien [=All right]. 

Y como no est4 bien que yo trate con hombres indignos, me marcho (Galdés, 
Realidad, II, 9). 

No est4 bien que en mes y medio haya habido trece evasiones y dos conatos 
(Taboada, Fugas). 

Ha estado bien no decir la historia del disfraz all4 en la sacristfa (Valle- 
Inclan, Sonata de invierno, p. 50). 


Here we find that at times the two usages run close together 
in meaning; yet one can say that es bien means “‘it is right,” 
and esté bien, “it looks well,” “‘it is proper.” Es bien is never 
used without a following clause. 


Loco 
1. With ser. 


iQué loco eres! (Pérez de Ayala, La pata de la raposa, p. 97). : 
jEres loco! (Eus. Blasco, Moros en la costa, 7). 

jLoca, mil veces loca soy! (Galdés, Gloria, I, 81). 

No ser loco, no ser loco, joven (Valdés, El ¢dilio de un enfermo, p. 17). 


The meaning in all these cases is “foolish,” silly.” 
2. With estar, in literal sense (‘‘mad,”’ “‘crazy”’). 


Dice el mundo que estoy loca, 
y es el mundo quien lo est4 (Eguflaz, El salto del pasiego, III, 5). 
Ese hombre desarrapado est4 tan loco como el zapatero (Belarmino y A po- 
lonio, p. 188). 
Dofia Clarines est4 loca; dofia Clarines est4 como un cencerro (Quinteros, 
Doha Clarines, 1). 
jYo estoy loca! No sé lo que digo ni lo que pienso (Realidad, V, 3), Etc., etc. 
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3. With estar in figurative sense (“‘wild,” “frantic,” ‘in- 
fatuated”’). 


{Yo estoy loca de alegria (Vital Aza, La marquesita, 18). 

Estdn locas con ese drama (La estafeta roméntica, p. 39). 

éNo ves que estoy loca, loca de felicidad? (La pata de la raposa, p. 332). 

Es tonto, perdido, feo; y sin embargo estoy loca por él (Realidad II, 5.) Etc., 
etc. 


The rare examples with ser show only a figurative sense. 
Estar loco admits of both literal and figurative meanings, but 
the latter are not the same as those with ser. The verbs are 
never interchangeable. 

It seems probable that to a Spaniard no one of these words 
conveys exactly the same mental image when used with one 
verb as with the other. But as nearly as one can compass the 
distinction by means of verbal definition, there are cases, as 
pointed out above, of indifferent use. 


CONCLUSIONS 


No one underlying principle suffices to explain all the uses of 
ser and estar. Usually, however, the contrast is between dura- 
tive and transitory, or between act and state. Estar possesses in 
addition its proper and original sense, of location. The con- 
ceptual and perceptual undoubtedly enter in as secondary 
connotations. 

Emphasis is laid now on one point of view, now on another. 
In some uses two ideas coalesce. Some examples are quite 
idiomatic and without rational explanation. Language is a 
creature of feeling, not of reason. 

Since the seventeenth century, as before it, estar has invaded 
the field once held by ser, and there is reason to believe that the 
invasion has not entirely stopped. 

The possession and current use of two verbs “to be” un- 
doubtedly confers on the Spanish language a delicacy and variety 
of expression superior, in this particular respect, to that of other 
tongues. It is a genuine asset. Obviously, only the closest 
study and wide reading can allow a foreigner to approach a 
native in ability to catch the shades of meaning. 

In the reluctance of the language to subject itself to fixed rules, 
in its responsiveness to individual feeling, one may see illustrated 
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what is in fact the characteristic feature of Spanish syntax as 
compared with the other major Romance tongues. In the latter 
it is possible generally to formulate exact rules of usage, which 
may serve as definite guides to the learner. The student of 
French, for example, is told that avant que, bien que, quoique, 
are always followed by the subjunctive; but in Spanish one must 
be content with saying that aunque, antes que, and other con- 
junctions take the subjunctive under such and such conditions, 
a variable factor. 

This freedom from restraint may perhaps, without too great 
forcing, be taken to typify in turn the racial independence 
of the Spanish people. The untrammeled exuberance of the 
literature, the variety of lyric meters employed in the national 
drama, the disinclination of the Spanish author to employ 
the file of autocriticism, all exemplify, as well as the licenses of 
Spanish syntax, the same individualism, the same resentment 
of restraint, which is the well recognized dominant trait of the 
Spanish nature. 


S. GrIswoLD MoRLEY 
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XXVI. A NOTE ON PETERLOO 


Since reading Professor A. Stanley Walker’s article in the 
March Publications on “Peterloo, Shelley and Reform,’ I have 
come across a somewhat similar article by F. A. Bruton, M.A., 
Litt.D., “The Story of Peterloo,’’ to which Mr. Walker makes 
no reference. Dr. Bruton writes in general from the point of 
view of the historian and in particular from the point of view 
of a citizen of Manchester. He draws material from several 
contemporary sources to which Mr. Walker does not direct us; 
and his narrative is illustrated with several portraits and con- 
temporary prints and has, moreover, a valuable ‘Plan of Peter- 
loo” which makes clear the position of the crowd and the dis- 
position of the military forces. The effect of the “Peterloo 
Massacre” on Shelley does not, however, fall within the scope 
of Dr. Bruton’s paper. Hence it does not anticipate or render 
nugatory the results of Mr. Walker’s inquiries but is, rather, 
a parallel discussion along somewhat different lines. Students 
of Shelley will find the article of interest. It may be added that 
Dr. Bruton’s paper was originally delivered as a lecture at the 
University of Manchester on the occasion of the centenary of 
the Massacre, August 16th, 1919. 

SAMUEL C. CHEW 


1 P.M.L.A. XL, 128-64. 
2 Bulletin of the John Rylands Library Manchester, V (April-Nov. 1919), 
254-95. 
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